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recorded hy Mm when Member of the Sadder Board of Revenue, dated 
15th December, 1861, consist of :— 

“ 1«^.—Saving of the expenditure now incurred by the necessity of 
periodical assessment. 

^‘2nd. —Dolivei'ance of the people from the vexations prevalent at 
every re-settlement. 

“ 3?^/.—Freedom from the tendency to depreciation of property 
towards the close of each temporary settlement. 

“ ith .—Prosperity arising from increased incentives to improvement 
and expenditure of capital. 

“ hth .—Greatly increased value of landed property. 

“ 6//i. —Content and satisfaction among the people.” 

13. His Honor has, indeed, seen reason to question whether, in the 
present condition of the agricultural population, the fourth of the above 
benefits is sensibly felt. The evidence from Azimgurh tends to show 
that there is no material difference in the prosperity and improvement of 
estates permanently assessed, as compared with those, side by side with 
them, under temporary settlement. No doubt, in the progi’ess of the 
country, the time may be looked for when more enlightened ideas will 
prevail, and the owners of land will devote capital to agricultural and 
economical Improvoiuents. But the Lieutenant-Governor is bound to 
say that, as yet, there is little sign of this. The argument, therefore, 
under this head must be held wanting in force at the present time. 

14. On the other hand, Sir William Muir has seen cause of late to 
attach a higher importance even than he did before to the last of the reasons 
above given. Wherever his camp passed through districts in which the 
land tax had lately been materially increased, the Lieutenant-Governor 
was assailed by bitter complaints of loss and hardship by the people ; and 
it cannot bo otherwise. The land-owners had during a whole genera¬ 
tion enjoyed a certain income' and the expenses of their families and 
retainers had long become adjusted thereto. Now, when it was suddenly 
cut down, the outgoings could not readily be adjusted to the new income, 
and want and hardship must press somewhere. The discontent was not 
decreased by seeing some of their neighbours, who seemed to got along 
very comfortably under the old settlement, receive an unexpected increase 
to their income by the diminution of their payments to Government. 
The increase of the land-revenue was followed generally by a corres¬ 
ponding increase of rent; and the discontented cultivators added their 
cries to those of the landlords.^^ The intensity of dissatisfaction and 
complaint, and the urgency of great bodies of petitioners pressing around 
the Lieutenant-Governor on these occasions, have been quite exceptional, 
only equalled indeed or surpassed by the reclamatioas against the in¬ 
come tax. 

15. But while thus adhex’ing to his conviction of the evils inherent 
in a changeable assessment, Sir William Muir has never advocated the 
limitation in perpetuity of the laud-revenue under circumstances which 
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should gratuitously sacrifice the interests of Goveniment. His advocacy 
of the measure in 1861 was based on the assumption that, in future 
settlements, the revenue would not “ materially vary from its present 
amount.” This was the opinion of the Revenue Board deliberately ex¬ 
pressed in the Administration Re|>ovt for 1859. His Honor is free to 
admit now that the assumption was based on insufficient grounds ; one 
premiss—the assumption, namely, of the adequacy of existing rents—was 
wrong ;a fiict unperceived at the time, but which subsequently transpired 
in 1869, and which forms the main subject of the papers now submitted. 
In point of fact, the revised assessments now in progress have resulted 
in a very considerable accession of land-revenue, and this notwithstand¬ 
ing that the share of the rental which the Government now profess to 
take is reduced from 66| to 50 per cent. It is true that the increase 
is to a large extent due to reclamation of waste land and to improved 
modes of cultivation, but it is equall}' attributable to rise in rent. 

16. It is here necessary to allude briefly to the relative position in 
these Provinces of the landlord and tenant, and to the nature of the assets 
on which the Government demand is assessed. The landlord deals 
directly with the tenant, and his action in enhancing rent is taken alto¬ 
gether independently of Government, excepting in so far as the sanction 
of the law is required, and then the interposition of the Courts is purely 
judicial. The rental which the landlord thus imposes forms “the assets” 
on which the land-revenue is assessed. .The Government trusts to the 
self-interest of the landlord to maintain his rents at a full standard ; but 
there are many influences at work to keep down the standard of rent, and 
to render its rise in different quarters very unequal. 

17. The causes which act upon rent have been very fully explained 
and illustrated in the reports now submitted; they depend partly on the 
market value of produce, partly on competition, partly on the pressure of 
the revenue, and partly on agricultural improvements. 

18. The market value of produce may be affected by a general rise 
in prices, or by a local rise in value ow ing to improved means of commu¬ 
tation. Where rents are taken in kind at a fixed proportion of crop or by 
commutation at market rates, there the rise in rent, i. e., in the value of 
the share which falls to the landlord, will be in direct proportion to the 
rise of prices. Where the rent is fixed in money, it may be long before the 
rise in prices make.s itself felt on rent. There are, first, the extensive 
classes of privileged tenants, in resj)ect of whom a legal process is re¬ 
quired to raise their rents, and it is always difficult to reduce to direct proof 
a definite claim of rise in value. The rents of tenants-a t-will are of course 
subject to no such restriction ; but here usage rules to a great extent all 
over the country, and the prescriptive or customary rates of rent have a 
tendency to become stereotyped and to resist innovation. The problem, 
moreover, of the mode in which rise in price affects rent, suj)posingit to 
act with absolute freedom and directness, is not an easy one; increase in 
rents is certainly not in any direct ratio to rise in prices, for that of itself 
occasions an immediate rise in many of the expenses of the cultivator, his 
cattle and labourers. And whatever the legitimate inci'case may be, it is 
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found to follow at a long interval, and with great variety in different parts 
of the country. But it is quite certain that, notwithstanding all the con¬ 
flicting clenients at work, a material increase of rent corresponding in 
some degree with the rise of prices, does as a matter of fact, and appa¬ 
rently by a necessary law, follow sooner or later in the wake of the rise 
of prices. 

19. Now it is to be observed that this increase is altogether irrespec¬ 
tive of the expenditure of labour or c.apital by the landlord upon his estate. 
It comes quite independently of any exertion on his part; and involves 
none of those motives or results which it is the avowed object of a per¬ 
manent settlement to develope. 

20. The next cause of a rise in rent is competition. Where little 
land is left to be reclaimed, and where the agricultural population exceeds 
the requirements of the soil, there the tendency will be for competition to 
take place ;—other cultivators being prepared to bid higher than the occu¬ 
pants for their fields. The same opposing influences come into play here, 
both as regards privileged tenures and the sway of custom, as were no¬ 
ticed in the case of rise in prices. And, consequently, excej)tiug some 
special localities, as the vicinity of cities and very thickly populated cen¬ 
tres, this cause is not very active ; but it does exist, and probably in the 
future it may become more influential and operative than it has hitherto 
been. 

21. Here, too, the increase whatever it may be is irrespective of 
he exertions of the landlord in the way of labotir and capital. 

22. Another cause in the rise of rent is an increase in the revenue 
demand. This is based on the ancient practice under which rent (after 
deduction of the expenses of management and of certain dues in recog¬ 
nition of a < 7 ?/n.yi-proprietary interest) was held to be the revenue of the 
State. In some places the custom still survives so strongly that the cul¬ 
tivator pays as rent little more than the rate which is paid as revenue by 
the proprietors. And everywhere an enhancement of the revenue is, as a 
rule, followed by a corresponding enhancement of the rates levied from 
the cultivators. This rise occurs at the time of the settlement of the 
land-revenue or shortly after, and is oi-dinaril}'^ jwessed so as to raise the 
rental, under the prevailing settlement rule, to double the amount of the 
revenue assessed on the landlord. It does not, therefore, come directly 
within the scope of the present argument; altliough it shews that the 
margin enjoyed by the cultivator is susceptible of large enhancement, 
Avherever the landlord is in a position to press his claim effectively. 

23. Lastly, we have rise in rent arising from reclamation of the 
waste, and from improvement in cultivation, in the modes of agricultu¬ 
ral appliances, manure, in’igation, &c.; this, however, is a cause which, 
fixitv of assessment was intended directly to promote. It is true that 
hitherto improvements are found to have been made more by the ryot 
than hy the landlord ; but such is by no means the universal rule, and 
in view of encouraging the improvement of the land, this element in the 
rise of rent is one which (excepting in backward and ill-developed 
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estates and tracts) the Governraent might consistently, Under the prin¬ 
ciples enunciated in the despatches upon perpetuity of assessment, leave 
out of calculation in any measures for securing its future share in the 
rise of rents. 

24. Looliing, now, to the incidence of the land-revenue, as recently 
revised or now in process of revision, it uniy be remarked that the new 
demand has everywhere been materi.ally aifected by the rates of rent, 
whether high, moderate, or low, prevailing at the time of revision. This 
mav be illustrated by the assessment of Pergunnah Baghput, Zillah M eerut, 
which, though a rich and flourishing pergunnah, is assessed at Rs. 2-2-1 
on the cultivated acre, while the rate for the adjoining Pergunnah of Barote 
is Rs. 2-14-5 ; this is mainly owing to tlie low rates of rent long preva¬ 
lent there, and to the impossibility of at once raising the revenue to the 
full pitch without injury to the agricultural prosperity of the pergunnah. 
The course of the Boolundshuhur settlement is also in point; the assess ■ 
ment was fixed there at a time of de[>ression succeeding the drought of 
1860-61, and preceding the prosperous influences which enabled the pro¬ 
prietors after the settlement gre.atly to increase their rentals. The revenue 
rate on Boolundshuhur is Re. 1-9-8, which is greatly below the rate 
(Rs. 2-1-5) of Meerut, which it adjoins. 

25. There are other districts, again, -which are in a rapid course 
of improvement from the reclamation of waste lands and opening out of 
communications, as Goruckpore and Bustee (the rate on -which is 
Re. 1-1-7), and the greater part of Eohilkhund. 

26. There is also another cause of variation in the pressure of the 
Government demand, and that is the varying standards which Settlement 
Officers have set before them in assessing the land-revenue. From the 
nature of the work, it is of necessity that a large discretion be allowed 
to the assessing officer. The variations from this cause were greater in 
the earlier settlements than now. The work of the Settlement Officer 
was formerly subjected to the scrutiny of the Commissioner and Members 
of the Board on their circuits, but this Avas found to provide too uncer¬ 
tain a check, and one that sometimes might be applied too late. Now 
(Avithiu the last ten or tAA-elve years) a preliminary report setting forth 
the grounds on which the average rent-rates are determined (those 
rates, viz., upon Avhich the Settlement Officer is to proceed in assessing 
the land-revenue) is submitted to the Board; and not until their sanc¬ 
tion has been accorded to the rates, are the assessments allowed to be 
formed upon them. But even Avith this cheek the business of assessment 
is so much dependent on the idiosyncracy of the Settlement Officers, 
that one Avill be found assessing at a severer standard than another ; 
and even the same officer himself on someAvhat different standards at 
different times. There can, for example, be little doubt that the strong 
reclamations of a part of the public press against the supposed tendeucy 
to uuder-assess, had the effect at one period of inclining the balance and 
of leading some officers to press their assessments to a higher point 
than they Avould otherwise have done. *4gain, some Settlement Officers 
have, as they say, “discounted the coming rise of rent,”—that is, have 
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pitched their sta^fj^rd rates at a level somewhat above the actual rental 
of the district, in expectation that it would rise to the level assumed 
by them. This has been rightly discouraged by the Board of Re¬ 
venue. To SQhie extent, indeed, the principle has been admitted,—that is 
to say, Settlement Officers have been allowed to assume, when iu any tract 
they find a prevailing rate, that exceptional cases of a lower rating will rise 
to such prevailing standard ; and consequently, notwithstanding the ex¬ 
ceptions, that the higher, or prevailing, rate may be assumed as the stand¬ 
ard of assessintmt. But the Lieutenant-Governor fears that iii some cases 
the action of the Settlement Officer has gone beyond this i^rinciple. For 
example, in the reports now submitted, Mr. C. 11. Crosthwaite states that 
“he feels sure his assessments are nearer two-thirds than half of the 
existing assets, i. e., of the rental as they now stand.*” 
The same is said by IMr. Buck (though perhaps on 
insufficient grounds) of the assessments of Fuirucka- 
bad; f so also Mr.-Eidsdale admits that his “new as¬ 
sumed rental is” at present in excess of the actual by 18 per cent.J On 
the other hand, the standard of assessment is in some districts admittedly 
low ; as iu Budaon, where the revenue rate is Re. 1-3-9 (while in the ad¬ 
jacent district of Bareilly it is Re. 1-14), partly because of the principles 
adopted by the Settlement Officer, and partly because that settlement was 
made at a comparatively early period. Again, there are some districts 
in which the pressure of the a.s.sessment, having been made by differ¬ 
ent officers and at successive times, is heavier in some parts than in others 
even of the same di.strict; such is the case iu Bijnour and Moozuffer- 
nuggiir. It may be enquired why, under these circumstances, a revision 
was not set on foot, and greater uniformity of assessment enforced, 
The answer is simple. The revision of a settlesnent deliberately made, 
and provisionally engaged for by the people, involves serious considera¬ 
tion, Where the rates of rent have risen since settlement, revision would 
hardly be fair, as the rise was enforced by the landlord on the expectation 
that the Government assessment would stand ; and on this ground the 
Supreme Goverumeut agreed with the Lieutenant-Governor in confirming 
the settlement of Boolundsiiulmr, though the rates as judged by the pre¬ 
sent rent-roll are admittedly inadequate. In other cases, lapse of time 
and the iaex})ediency of unsettling agricultural interests have dictated 
the propriety of confirming settlements which might possibly have been 
rated at a higher demand. In a few cases, as in the eastern half of Moo- 
zuffern uggur and part of Jalouu, an entire revision has been enforced by 
Government; but, as a rule, it has been held inexpedient to disturb a set¬ 
tlement concluded and engaged for, excepting on the strongest grounds. 
The authority of the Board and of the Government is most properly 
exercised in controlling and guiding the action of the Settlement Officer 
while his work is in progress; aud in this respect Ilis Honor believes 
that the Board have not been found wanting. But the re-settlement of 
three and a half millions sterling of laud-revenue, spread as it has been 
even over twelve or fifteen years, is a gigantic undertaking: and from the 
nature of the work as above explained, it is certain that there have been 
great variations in different districts and even in different parts of the 
same district as to the pressure of the revenue. 
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27. It should he here explained that the action the Board re¬ 
ferred to above is irrespective of appeals preferred by iudividual land¬ 
lords against assessments, and irrespective also of the general revision of 
the assessments when they come, upon presentation of tfie assessment 
volumes, before Commissioners and the Board. Not infrequently both 
Commissioner and the Board find occasion to interpose at thtfse stages 
and to revise the demand, esj)ccially where there is any presuiqption of 
its pressing too heavily. But this action, as compared with the whole 
assessments, is exceptional. And indeed, the Settlement Officer himself, 
by actual inspection and experience of the people and their accounts and 
antecedents, is ccete.ris paribus in afar better position ordinarily to form a 
sound opinion as to the proper assessment than any aj)pellate authority. 

28. In one point, however, the present re-settlements, and especi¬ 
ally those formed within the last six or eight years, are, as a rule, greatly in 
advance of the settlements made thirty years ago. The materials have 
been far fuller and more accurate ; and assessments have been effected 
with greater deliberation and greater attention to detailed local inspec¬ 
tion and inquiry. The result is that the assessments are more equal in 
their incidence, and there is a greater approach than formerly to con¬ 
formity with the average standard rates. Tliere are exceptions, but His 
Honor believes that, as a whole, the late settlements fully merit this 
commendation. 

29. But there will unquestionably, as before explained, be in the 
future a great rise in rent, arising generally from the slow but certain 
influence of the rise in j)rices which has already taken place (even if 
it do not advance still higher); and also from competition; and further 
in some places from improved communications. This will be greater 
in some districts than in others. In districts where the rents have been 
largely enhanced at settlement to meet the enhanced revenue demand, 
as in Etawah, Mynpoory and Etah, the future rise Avill probably be less, 
and the process, for a time at least, slower than in such districts as Budaon 
and parts of Bijnour. And as it has been shewn that this rise in assets 
is irrespective of the exertions of the landlord, it is only right that the 
State should share in the increase. The problem is, how this shall be 
done without the demoralizing influences of our present system of set¬ 
tlement,—a system which taxes improvements equally with such other 
increase, and which' induces much discontent by the sudden rise of 
assessment in individual cases, and the consequent sudden diminution of 
income. 

30. It has been urged that if we resorted to short settlements of 
(say) five years, the same hardship Avould not occur, since landlords would 
be always prepared for a change on their income ; but the Lieutenant- 
Governor cannot believe that any such retrograde movement could be 
countenanced. Under the 30 years settlements, these Provinces have 
prospered in a degree that is quite marvellous, and })ropcrty has attained 
a value and permanence which would bo altogetlier undermined by any 
return to short settlements. Taking it, then, for granted that long settle¬ 
ments wiU be adhered to, is there no plan by which the fair claims of the 
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State may be more patent evils of the present system 

avoided? 

31. It seeing to the Lieiitenant-Grovernor that a lesson might be 
taken here fr^oi the Bombay Presidency. In Act I. of 1865 of the 
Bombay Co^e^ Section 30, it is enacted in respect of future revisions of 
settlement;— 

“ Such revised assessment shall he fixed, not with reference to 
improvements m.ade by the owners or from private capital or 
resources, during the currency of any settlement under 
this Act, but with reference to general considerations of 
the value of land, whether as to soil or situation, prices of 
produce or facilities of communication f 

32. This principle, of respecting improvements made by the owner, 

has been laid down in theory in the Settlement 

• Uespiitch dated 13tb Auaust, 1851. t . .. i r». 

See also partv 23 of Sir w. Muir’a directions tor these l rovmces,*and cndeavour 

minute dated 15th December, 1861, . i .. i . /v> , , 

and No. 37, Scharunpore Settlement IS 1)0 dOUbt sometimes made tO give eilCCt tO 

it in more marked and exceptional cases ; but, 
as a rule, it is lost sight of, and it is probably impossible under our present 
system of settlement to give to it anything approaching 1‘ull effect. 

33. The Bombay plan secures what is wanted. It requires the 
assumption, first, that, at the time of settlement, a fair amount of develop¬ 
ment shall have already taken place (such indeed as is already required 
by Her Majesty’s Government as a condition for permanent assessment); 
and second, that the assessment as then made was as uniform and equable 
as possible. Under such conditions the causes which may, subsequently 
to such settlement, affect the value of property, must act generally and 
equally upon all estates within certain limits ; and consequently, a I’ate- 
able increase of the revenue originally assessed, proportioned to the gene¬ 
ral advance in value, would be just, because it would deal with all equally, 
and thus would leave to those who by their exertions and expenditure have 
especially improved their estates, the benefit of M^hat they have done, 

34. One of the elements mentioned in the Bombay law is “prices 
of produce,”—a point which has been so much canvassed in these reports. 
It has been erroneously assumed by most of the officers who have given 
an opinion, that under any such system the scale of ju'ices ranging over 
a certain period before revision must necessarily be taken as the direct 
standard of increase; as e. g., where prices are found to have risen 20 per 
cent, since the former settlement, then the revenue also would be increased, 
as by a hard and fast rule, by 20 per cent. This however is far from what 
is intended. 

35. The object to be kept in view would be to ascertain whether 
throughout a Division, a District, or a Pergunnah, or other tract with distinc¬ 
tive characteristics, “ the value of land”— i. e., its letting value—had in¬ 
creased. First, all the causes would be looked to which had been operative 
since the last settlement, in order to judge whether, a priori, a rise in value 
might be anticipated. Among these one important consideration would be 
rise in prices, but it would not be the onlj cause; nor would it be assumed 
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that rise in rent must have borne a direct ratio to the rise prices. Oir 
enquiry it might transpire that the rise of 20 per cent, in »^iccshad brought 
ivbout a rise of rent of only 8 or 10 per cent. 

36. So also with the other “general considerations ’ contemplated 
by the Bombay law. A Division, a District, or a cluster of Pergunnahs, 
heretofore shut out from cheap and ready communication tvith other 
parts of the country, may have been opened out since the Iqst settlement 
by a railway or other new facilities of communication. It would then 
bo a question of fact to ascertain in what ratio the letting-value of land 
had been by these means enhanced. In combination with the rise of 
prices, the letting-value might, e. g., prove to have risen 12 or 1,5 per 
cent. And the same would be the case with that other element in the 
rise of rent, comjictition. 'Hie actual rates of rent prevailing would be 
a matter of fact susceptible of evidence, for which there would be 
the village accounts and the decisions of the Rent courts, and actual 
inquiry if necessary from landlord and tenants. The village papers may 
be expected under this system to be particularly valuable, for if it were 
Icnown that the village rentals (putwarees’ books) were not to be used as 
the measure of the assessment of individual villages, but simply as the 
means of ascertaining the general value of land and incidence of rent 
as applicable to all villages, it is apprehended that the same jealousy of 
inspection and liability to fabrication would not exist as at present.* 
There would also be other mejius available which could not be concealed: 
as the general selling price of land; if the selling price of land, e. g., 
had increased by 15 per cent, since the last settlement, it would be jme- 
sumptive evidence that the letting-value of land had also increased in 
something of the same proportion. 

37. It appears, then, to the Lieutenant-Governor quite possible that 
under certain favourable circumstances the claims of Government might be 
met at any future period, not by a revision of settlement as at present 
conducted, but by the imposition of a rateable inerrease. The first condi¬ 
tion is that the division, district, or tract, shall have been at the time of 
settlement in a fair state of devcloi)ment both as regards extent of culti¬ 
vated area and modes of agriculture. The second, that the settlement 
originally made was carefully and uniformly made in reference to the 
productive character of the soil and the natural capacities of the several 
estates. In such a tract, suppose that by the advance in prices, competi¬ 
tion and general prosperity, it should be found that the letting-value of 
land had advanced, say, 12 or 15 per cent, since the last settlement, then 
His Honor secs no reason why the claims of the State should not be 
adequately met by an “ all round” rise of, say, 10 per cent, in the land- 
revenue. The amount of the enhancement might also have a direct re- 


* Kote.— 3fr. Buck, Officiating Secretary to the Board, advocates that the vil¬ 
lage records be made more accurate, and be then taken as the basis of future settle¬ 
ments. The Lieutenant-Governor thinks that every endeavour should be used to 
make these valuable i)apers in every way reliable j but to adopt them as the basis of 
future assessment would be the surest means of rendering them untrnsthworthy. Mr, 
Buck’s paper is howe\ er in other respects valuable and suggestive, and a copy is sub¬ 
mitted with the enclosures. 
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fereace to the original pressure of assessment;—being greater where 
tlie settlement was admittedly a light one, and less where the settlement 
was above the ordinary standard. Under this system it would be quite 
possible to consider separately and individually all cases of alleged hard¬ 
ship ; and indeed, it might be a part of the system that objectors should 
have theif estates surveyed and settled on their own merits as at present. 

38. As an illustration of how the system would work, Sir William 
!Mvvir may refer to the analogous procedure which took place in the recent 
imposition of the “ ten percent, cess” which was assessed in many districts 
prior to re-seftlement. The term of the 30 years settlement had expired, 
and with it the mutual engagement of Goveimment and landlord had ceased 
and determined. The settlement was open to any conditions Government 
might deem equitable. In many districts, ))rocecdings for a new assess¬ 
ment could not at once be set on foot: but everywhere the rise of prices and 
the advance since last settlement of general prosperity had so improved the 
value of land that it was thought rcasonal)le at once to impose the ten 
j)(.>r cent, cess; and this was accordingly done all over those Provinces, 
Tiiis had the .same effect as an enhancement of the land-revenue by a rate¬ 
able percentage of one-tentli all round. Cases of hardship were treated on 
their ow n merits ; and wherevc'r the assets wore found not to have increas¬ 
ed in the proportion assumed the cess was remitted. The system was 
found to work well. Kow the system here suggested is pi*ecisely the same. 

.30. It may also he noticed that the converse process has been .ajqdied 
with good effect in the case of over-assessed districts. For example, 
General Slecman, finding the assessment of Saugor to press injuriously, 
remitted 10 per cent, all round, and sufficient redief was thus granted 
without the demoralizing influences of a fresh re-settlement. 

40. It may he objected that assessments by this system wmuld not 
fall uniformly on the land ; and no doubt this is true. Improvement does 
not go forward everywhere pari passuxn various estates. In an estate 
which rapidly improves, the assessment gradually comes to bear a smaller 
]U’opor<ion to the as.sets than in one that remains stationary, or in one that 
retrogrades; and thus no doubt the pressure of the l.ind-rovonuo would 
gradually come to be heavier in some estates than in others. In fact, as 
has indeed been objected, tbo assessment of a rnteaVde percentage would 
))ress more upon the estates whose revenue w.as already heavy than on 
those on which it was light. 

41. To this it may l)e replied, in the first place, that an absolutely 
ecjual assessment of different e.states is |)ossible only in theory. In the 
best of our settlements the equalization is only ap))roxiinate. In the 
next place, it is certain that even under a temporary settlement, the 
assessment of different estates, if even theoretically equal at the first, 
soon diverges from the varying circumstances developed by time, till 
it becomes heavier in some than in others. This has been well brought 
out in Colonel Baird Smith’s report, where it iu urged that such diver¬ 
gence and v:u-iation of burden arc inherent in property, and are in them¬ 
selves no real disadvantage. 

42. The only disadvantage, indeea, that can be urged against the 
})roposcd system is that the Government could not claim, in respect of 
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cacli estate, its full share of the enhanced rental ; it would not get the 
last rupee which it might from each single estate. 

43. But the State might still get the same, or very nearly the same 
increase of revenue upon the whole. Say that a rateable increase of 10 
or 15 per cent, was found to bo a fair rise in the revenue demand of any 
district with conditions such as arc above supposed. Instead of this 
increase being obtaineJ by violent changes in the assessment of individual 
villages, the revenue of some greatly enhanced, and of others decreased, 
it would be met by the rateable impo.sitiou of the same percentage of all. 

44. Now there are two patent and great advantages which would 
thus be secured. The first is that the exertions of the landlord would 
be respected and encouraged. Labour and capital, to whatever extent 
invested, would be safe. They would be exeuij)t from the special taxa¬ 
tion to whicli they are now certainly exposed. 

-jo. The other is that the demoralization arising from the sudden 
alteration of the landlord’s income, already noticed, would be avoided. 
So long as a sufficient margin is left from which an estate can be managed 
without deterioration, the absolute amount of profit left to the owner is 
of far less consequence than the relative amount as regards past income. 
In this view, the lialf-asset rule often concedes a decrease where it is not 
really required ; here the bounty of Government is not ajjprcciated, and 
indeed causes a grudge iu the minds of those who do not share in it; 
and, at any rate, it is frequently bestowed where no sufficient object 
(other than compliance with tlie half-asset rule) exists for the conces¬ 
sion ; on the other hand, a large increase of the demand, even if justified 
by the half-asset rule, may l)y a rude and sudden stroke destroy the for¬ 
tunes of a family wbich had for years been resting upon the former 
sux’plus as a fixed income. The system proposed would make the change 
follow in a certain fixed and known proportion to past income, and would 
thus avoid tlie elements of discontent and demoralization which are 
inherent in our present settlements. 

46. It would also add essentially to the value of property. At pre¬ 
sent, as a settlement draws near its close, the acquisition of land must be 
felt somewhat to resemble a lottery. It is quite uncertain what the 
future burdens upon it will be. In so far as the; projected system might 
take effect, the action of the settlement, or at least its mode of action in 
effecting a rateable change, would be known and anticipated, and that 
would give a full confidence and security. 

47. It is true thatthis system could not at once bo applied to all 
settlements. In some districts the original settlements may have been 
made, as iuGoruckpore and Buudelkhund, in such a period of backward¬ 
ness, that a long course of improvement might demand a re-settlement 
upon the merits of each estate. In others the inequality of the original 
settlement iu different estates might be found so great as to call for an 
entirely new asse.ssment. But there would still, liis Honor feels cer¬ 
tain, remain a large number of districts—perhaps iu these Provinces the 
majority—to which the system might be applied with success ; and in 
the end as all settlements became uniform in their incidence, it miffht be 
adopted as the universal rule. 
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48. A list of districts, so far as the revision of settlement has gone, 
with their former and new jummas, and the rates of the latter on the 
cultivated area, and on the culturable area (including the cultivated), 
is given in an appendix. The variation in these rates will be suggestive 
of the course that might be pursued. 

49. To sum up : when a settlement is within a few years of its 
close, it would be (under the plan proposed) for the Government of the 
day to determine whether, from great inequalities of assessment, there 
should not be a detailed revision of settlement. 

f)0. In some districts, the letting*value of land might be found to 
have increased in so small a degree, and the original demand to have been 
so fair, that the settlement might be prolonged for a further period, or 
indefinitely, without change. While in others, rent might be found to 
have so advanced, or the standard of original settlement to have been so 
low, as to warrant the imposition of a rateable enhancement. 

51. It may be a rash thing, in view of the unknown changes and 
developments of the future, to hazard advice to posterity. But these 
suggestions are the result of considerable reflection ; and the Lieutenant- 
Governor has felt bound to put them upon record for such possible con¬ 
sideration as they may be found hereafter to deserve. 

52. Meanwhile, the Lieutenant-Governor thinks that the revised 
settlements should, as a rule, continue to be confirmed for periods of not 
more than thirty years. 

I have the honor to be, 

SiK, 

Your most obedient Servant, 

C. A. ELLIOTT, 

Secretary to Government^ N.-fV. A 
APPENDIX A. 

Lelter from C. A. Elliott, Esq., Secretary to Government, North- Western Provinces, 

to A. Colvin, Esq., Secretary to the Board of Revenue, North-Western Provinces 

(No. 1019).— Dated Nynee Tal, the 2Sth June, 1871. 

Sib, —Referring to a previous correspondence on the subject of the Boolund- 
shuhur Settlement, I am directed to forward copies of a despatch No. 276, dated 26th 
May, 1871, from the Government of India. 

2. It will be observed that the Governor-General in Council has acceded to the 
views of the Lieutenant-Governor in respect of the practical course to be followed, and 
His Honor, acting on the permission given in para. 9, has been pleased accordingly 
to confirm the settlement for 30 years,—that is, to the close of 1888-89. You 
■will be separately addressed in resjwct of certain estates, the proprietors of which 
accepted a higher assessment, on the understanding that it was to bo permanent. 

3. As regards the taking of engagements for cesses, I am to say that the Lieute- 
nant-Governor'has requested a re-consideration of the orders convoyed in para. 17, 
and .the result will be communicated to you hereafter. 

4. Meanwhile, I am to invite the attention of the Board to the strictures of the 
Government of India, not only as regards the existing conditions laid down by Hei 
Majesty’s Government for conceding a permanent assessment of the land-revenue, 
but also as regards the established principles of temporary settlements. A few re¬ 
marks arc hero offered mainly as indicative of the points on which the views of the 

Board are invited. 
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5. Firtt .—On the conditions for a permanent setlleinent. 

On the 13th February, 1869, the difficulties in the way of appl 3 ’ing the pres¬ 
cribed rules for permanent settlement to tlie Pergunnah of Baghput, Zillah Mcornt, 
were submitted to the Government of India. From various causes the standard of 
rent was found to be greatly below that prevailing elsewhere. A full jnmma, Mr. 
Forbes showed, would at these rates he about £24,500. The old assessment was 
£14,800, and Mr. Forbes believed that for tlie present it could not safelv be raised 
higher than £21,000. His Honor thought that where the full aasessmont could be 
imposed within tsaj'; seven year.s, such full as.sessment might bo assumed as the basi.s 
of permanent assessment, on the ground that rents would before long rise in thi.s 
pergunnah “ to the standard prevailing elsewhere.” 

6. The extraordinary aud sudden rise of rents in Boolundshuhur led the Lieute¬ 

nant-Governor subsequently to take a’ wider view of the 
Submitted to the Govern- , . , i- i • u- xr 

ment of India on i2ih question; and the subject was aiscussea in id is Honor a 

January following. minute,* dated 22nd December, 1869, in which instructions 

were solicited from the Government of India. 

7. It was pointed out that tlio conditions on which the formation of a perma¬ 
nent settlement was conceded by Her Majesty’s Government were defective iu not 
providing for the contingency of rents being at the time of assessment below the 
prevailing standard. In para. 38 a third condition was aceordiuglj' suggested, iu 
addition to the two already laid down bj' Her Majesty’s Government; and in para, 39 
the subject was commended to the considcr.ation of j'our Board, with the remark that 
“it might perhaps be possible to hqy down some standard of average rates below 
which no settlement shall bo confirmed in perpetuity.” 

8. In para. 40 it was further discussed whether, under certain limitations, it 
might not be expedient to make the land-revenue, as settled in perpetuity, subject to 

revision, if the rise in the price of agricultural producet should 
^ ^etoted ?o.V|8.*'s*'^'of''tbe ^0 course of time exceed a given ratio. In conclusion. His 

pfewmt wtfer of Homo Honor said —^“If care is taken that no settlemont bo con- 
Department. . , o , 

firmed in perpetuity, unless upon adequate rates of rent, 

and with such a condition as to rateable increase iu proportion to increase of prices, 

the sacrifice of revenue would be mainly limited to what it is legitimate,—namely, 

the relinquishment of a share in the profits hereafter created by the investniont of 

labour and capital.” 

9. On a review of what was thus laid before the Supreme Government, His 
Excellency in Council has requested that the Lieutouant-Governor “ will now 
reconsider tliis great question of the permanent settlement of the North-Western 
Provinces.” In complying with this request, Ilis Honor trusts that he will receive 
the benefit of the Board’s advice. 

10. In addition to what has been said above, the Lieutenant-Governor will at 
present only suggest the further consideratiou whotlier tlie transition state, the results of 
which have been so marked in Boolundshuhur, can be said to have been passed in any 
part of these Provinces. As stated in para. 21 of the minute above quoted, “ under 
ordinary circum.stances (whore, at any rate, a revision of settlement is not in immediate 
prospect), proprietors may be trusted from self-interest to raise the rates as high as 
cultivating profits, limited by c.uston:, will admit;” but the process is gradual. It is 
probable that the extraordinary and .=uddcn causes which wrought in Boolundshuhur 
have been operative in a similar manner (tliougb in various degrees; in other jiarts of 
the country. But it cannot be said that the oporntiou has anywhere ceased : and in 
some parts (as Kobilldmnd and Goruckpore) it is probably as yet in great measure 
prospective. Wliou the limit has been reached of assertion of bis rights on the part of 
the proprietor as against the cultivator, supported by custom and law, a season of 
comparative equilibrium may be expected. This of course can be te,stnd only Vy tho 
lapse of some years. And until this shall have come to pass, it may ba unwise to 
advocate a final fixing of the Government revenue. In reference to these remarks, the 
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Board will consider whether in their view such an equilibrium has been anywhere 
reached, or whether, on the contrary, it is not rather to he assumed that the transition 
period has not been as yet fully passed through in any tract of country in these parts. 

11, In para. 31 the Governor-General in Council has further suggested that as 
an increase of assets from canal-irrigation has been admitted a valid reason for refusing 
a permanent settlement, so also tbe introduction of railways, markets, or other public 
works ought equally to be a bar to permanency. The two classes of causes are, how¬ 
ever, essentially dillereiit. The one increases produce ; the other, under certain circum¬ 
stances, increases prices. The latter would no doubt to some extent be met by the pro¬ 
vision already proposed for allowing a revision of tho pormaiietit asstjssment in districts 
in which from any causes (such as the c instruction of railways or other works, as well 
as from a fall in the value of money) prices nhglit bo showm to have ri.scn above a 
certain ratio. 

12. Secondly .—I am now to pass to the crilici.sms of the Government of India 
on the existing system of assessment as .applied to tempcraiy .settlements for a term of 
years. It is suggested that there must be “something cssontially faulty in the existing 
system of assessment.” Endeavouring to reduce to di.stmct charges the various points 
of objection (.som(i of which are ratlior hinted at than directly expressed), they may 
perhaps be assumed as follows:— 

J^ — Tho standard of assessment is in.adcquate, and of proprietary profits excessive. 


II. —The State should not suffer in its revenue because certain classes of the 

ryots are protected. 

III. —Government is shut out from profiting by rise of rent within tho term of 

settlement, 

13. In respect of the first, it will he observed that the .settlement of Boolund- 
shuhur i.s taken as the normal type of settlements in the North-Western Provinces. 
It is alleged that Government “i.s obtaining only about 3,5 per cent, of tho rental of 
land” ; and it is said “ that the amount of tho revenue is so small, is a consequence 
of the system of settlemoiit followed generally in the North-Western Provinces ; it is 
not the result of specially faulty prooendinga in this particular district.” It will be for 
the Board to show whether such was the case, or whether tho inadequacy (the ratio of 


• " The misc.atoIllation runs equally througli the speech of the Ilon’ble Mr, 
Strachey. It is slated that the present revenue is 3i per cent, of what the 
full revenue should be; that full revenue being taken on Mr. Daniell’e caleu- 
iatiun at £141,000. The rental is tlierefure assumed at £282,000. Bat the 
present revenue is £12.3,000, which U 44 per cent, (and not .16 percent.) of 
the assumed rental. The grass rental is believed to have increased about 
14 per cent, since the assessment was made, and the full revenue would 
therefore be, as stated in the Minute of neeember, 1S69, 14 per cent, 
higliev than that assessment. The Government of India seem to have erro¬ 
neously assumed that this is the same thing as to say that the assessment 
is less by 14 per cent, than 50per cunt, of tho assets, i.e., that it is .36 or S-a 
per cent, of the rental.” 


which isi, moreover, over¬ 
stated*) was not rather 
the result of causes which 
happened to be at work 
in Boolundshnhur with 
singuknv activity in 
the interval which has 
elapsed since the settle¬ 


ment, and which have affected other settlements in a very modified measure, some 
perhaps not at all. 


14. The strictures of the Governor-Genera] in Council seem to be ba.sod on the 
failure of the present sy-.^tem to reach potential increase of rout developing subsequent 
to the setLlemciit, rather than on tlic inadequacy of the “half-asset” sliuidard. But, as 
the Board are aware, this standard has been impugned in tho Legislative Council, aud it 
will be open to thoin in thinr reply to give their opinion as to tho adequacy of (he .standard 
itself, and the general appropriateness of the assessments residtirig from its application. 


15. Tho second objection is thus slated :—“ It can hardly he fair that the State 
should be unable to obtain its fair share of tho assets of tho land because tenants are well 
protected, or io say that for each rupee by which the existing revenue falls short of the 
amount to which the Government is entitled we ought to force tho actual cultivator, 
who may be a tenant with occupancy rights, to pay two rupees to the landlord.” 
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16. It may bo observed that the remarks of the Lieutenaut-Govcrnor on which 
this stricture is founded did not refer specially to the case of “ protected” ryots, but to 
a district in which the “ prevailing rates” or “level of rent” for all classes was unduly 
low. It was assumed that those would, by the natural process of s(df-interest, rise to 
the j)rcvailing level, or to what Bis Honor has termed “a fully-developed rental.” On 
this His I'ixcelleiiey in Council rtnnurks : — 

“ This, however, is a remedy which could hardly be fully applied unless it were 
admitted that it is desirable, in the interest of the State and of the public, that tenants 
should pay generally tha highest possible rents; that tho restrictions placed by law or cus¬ 
tom on tho power of a landlord to increase his rents, should bo done away with, and that 
the rights of occupancy should cease. The Lieuteaant-tjovernor, whose views on those 
subjects are well known, would be the last person to approve of any such conclusions.” 

17. The Board will not fail to perceive that tho term “ fully-developed rental,” 
as used by the Bieutenant-Governor, has been inisapprohonded by the Government of 
India; for His Honor by that expression meant only a rental equal to, and not abnor¬ 
mally btdow, the at erage rate of rent paid by similar tracts of laud in the same or 
neighbouring districts, or tho average rate which would be reaohed if certain excep¬ 
tional oauses tending to abate tho rental were removt'd. But such a rental would be 
limited both by recognized rights, by custom, and by law. 

18. His Honor is furtlier, as the Bo.ard are aware, of opinion that the existing 
law does not admit, with sufficient freedom, of rent rising naturally. The protected 
classes are to a great extent, by Act X., 18jil, a law to themselves,—that is to say, tho 
rent of any member of a protected class can seldom be raised otherwise than to tho 
level of the rates prevailing in such class; whereas (in tho Lieutenant-Governor’s 
opinion) tlieir rents should bo permitted to rise in a ratio having some proportion to 
market rates. Tho rule, also, dcHuing preteotod lenaucios is too favourable to tho 
tenant. A project of law for remedying both these defects was proposed by the Lieu¬ 
tenant-Governor some years ago, hut, as the Board are aware, was not favourably 
received by the GoVornmout of India. If an enactment, such as was proposed, had been 
passed, the hivel of rent would no doubt already have been higher throughout tho 
country, and tho Government revenue based thereon also higher. 

19. Hecurring, now, to the imputation of “ essential faultiness in tho cxiHing 
system of assessmeiit,” as applying to “ protected ” tenants, it is not quite clear in 
what direction His Excellency in Council contemplates a practical remedy. It can 
hardly bo in that of any direct assessment on the protected ryot by the State of an 
additional demand representing tho share of the revenue held back by him, i.e., a par¬ 
tial ryotwaree assessment. 

20 His Honor takes the moaning of tho Govern or-General in Council to bo, 
that where cultivators are protected, and consequently pay lower than market rates, 
there the revenue should nevortlicless bo assessed on the proprietor as if full market 
rates w^ere received by him. It will be for the Board to consider how far the existing 
rules may bo rendered more effective for attaining this object. To a certain extent 
they do already attain it ; that is to say, tho “average rates” of prevailing rent are 
carefully considered, as well as actual rentals, and such rates do already in point of fact 
influence the assessment. Where, also, there are classes of specially privileged (or 
^Masi-propriotary) cultivators intercepting a part of the customary rent which would 
otherwise reach the engaging proprietor, the revenue is nevertheless assessed at its full 
rate. It' the rules now in force are not sufficiently decisivo and expliet on this point, 
it will he for the Board to projtosc an amendment. But tho danger (which will be 
further noticed below) must be kept in view of assessing iipou a theoretical assumption 
of inadequate rents, whether such inadequacy bo assumed to arise from general or from 
special causes. 

21. There is another hraneh of the question which perhaps deserves attention, 
namely, the necessity for the deduction of a full half of the assets in the assessment of 
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large talookdars, and also of Imporfectly cultivated tracts. This consideration applies 
probably with greater force to other provinces than to the iJorth-Wcstern Provinces, 
but it should not for that reason bo left out of sight by the Board. 

22. First, as regards large talookas, those parts of the land may be eliminated in 
which sub-proprietary rights have been recognized: for there the half-asset margin is 
clearly not more than sufficient to meet the requirements of the double class of proprie¬ 
tors. But where subordinate rights have been stamj^ed out, and a largo rental is realized 
with little risk or expense, it might bo questioned w'hether the sacrifice of half the 
rental is necessary. The Lieutenant-Governor is not prepared to say that a differen¬ 
tial standard could be maintained, especially in these provinces, where such properties 
are comparatively rare; but as the first principles of our settlements have been now 
called in question, it may be advisable to consider whether any change is possible or 
desirable. It should bo borne in mind that such estates are liable to disintegration ; 
and that the settlement must be so framed that their component parts, if held separately, 
shall stand and prosper under the quota of revenue for which they arc responsible. 

23. Second, backward and partially-developed tracts are rare in these Provinces, 
and where they do exist to any extent—as in the Terai, SingrowHe, and the Rills—the 
system is different, tho oex^upants of the soil being dealt with move directly than 
elsewhere. At the same time it might be well, by w'ay of precaution, with greater 
distinctness to declare the principle that tho rule of settlemout at half the assets does 
not apply to imperfectly cultivated and backward tracts. 

24. Before quitting this part of the subject, I am to remark that the real diffi¬ 
culty, as it appears to His Honor, which has been so clearly brought out in the Boo- 
lundshuhur Settlement, is not occasioned by the inadequacy of “ well-protected ” rents: 
but, on the one band, by the apprehended inadequacy of the general stan lard of rent 
prevailing at tho time of settlement, and on the other hand, by the danger of assessing 
additional revenue on the assumption tliat the standard of ront will sl)ortly rise (as it 
actually did in Boolundshuhur) and become fully developed long before the term of 
settlement closes. His Honor confesses that, for the reasons stated in his minute of 
22nd December, para. 21, he cannot see a full remedy. Settlement Officers do oven 
now' to some extent assess upon an expected rise of rent whero there are evident signs 
that such a vise is approaching ; and it i.s notorious that a rise in the revenue demand 
is almost invariably followed by a corresponding rise in rentals. But there, is evidently 
a danger in the general application of any such principle : for frequently, “the mea¬ 
sure of anticipated enhancement, or the certainly of any cnbauceinont at all, must, 
under such circumstances, rest on mere hypothesis; and such assessment upon specu¬ 
lative a.ssets might seriously depress and injuro the proprietary interest It would, 
therefore, bo dangerous to allow the asses.siug officer to leave tho Lard ground of cur¬ 
rent standard rates, and, speculating on an expected onhancement, to rate his assess¬ 
ments upon such expectations.” Still, under certain limitations, and with tho safe¬ 
guard that now exi.sts of the assumed average or standard rates being first reviewed 
and sanctioned pnrguiinah by porgunnah by the Board, some license in this direction 
might be expressly permitted to Settlement Officers, as, indeiid, it is already praetically 
taken Lv them ; and such being the case, it is for the Board to consider whetlier the 
principles on which such anticipation of rise in rent is admissible should not bo dis¬ 
tinctly laid dow'n for their guidance. 

25. Thirdly .—The third objection appears to I)e that Government is shut out for 
a long term of years from tho increased value which may accrue to land from causes 
other than those dependent on the labour and capital of the landholders These aro 
explained in para. 31 of tho despatch. That paragraph applies immediately to perma¬ 
nent settlements ; but His Honor gathers that, in the view’ of His Excellency in Coun¬ 
cil, they apply also to a great extent to temporary settlements, for at para. 25 it is 
stated that “ the reasons whicli have been assigned by the Licutenanl-Goyernor for tlio 
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opinion that the existing conditions for a pevmauent settlement are inanfficient seem 
also to apply, to a groat extent, to the conditions under which settlements in the 
North-Western Provinces are made for a term of 30 years,” 

26. On this subject His Honor would wish the Board to refer to the correspond- 
• See Board’-! address, euce between the Board and (Tovcrnmeut in I860,* on the 

dated 14th February, 1860 . quoatioii as applicable to increase of assets from canal-irrigation. 
Tho liability i.s admitted in this respect, and will perhaps to some extent bo met by 
the landlord’s rate ” on tho increasing area of irrigation. But, as already noticed, 
there is a broad di.stiuetion between this and the other causes of increased value indicated 
in para. 31: the former iucroasing the j>rod«ce in a definite and ascertainable measure, the 
latter increasing chiefly the value of the produce. It will be for the Board to consider 
whether any such eoiiditiou as should leave the assessments open to fresh increase of 
taxation during the term of tho settlomont, in cousequenee of tho diminished value of the 
precious motals, or tho opening of railways, roads, and markets, would be compatible 
with the secure and fixed value of property for a term of years which is tho cardinal 
basis of the existing system of settlement. It may bo questioned whether the Doab, 
for example, would have reached to its present prosperity umier such a system during 
the recently expired settlement; for each and all of the causes indicated by tho Govern¬ 
ment of India have successively exercised a direct and powerful effect upon that tract 
during these 30 years, and each (under the suppo.sed conditious) would have warranted 
the Qoverument in stepping in and imposing an increase in its demand. 

27. The Lieutenant-Governor has on the present oc(‘-asion confined himself mainly 
to indicating tho several questions raised by this important despatch. His Honor need 
uot add that ho looks with confidence to the Board to consider with earnestness and im¬ 
partiality the various subjects thus propounded for discussion. His Excellency in Coun¬ 
cil has himself enjoined the necessity of extreme caution. On the one hand, we have to 
consider a system which has been built up by the Labours of some of tho most eminent 
men whom India has seen; wc are bound to oonfino our suggestions to that which is prac¬ 
tical, and which will conform itself to the state of property indigenous in these provinces, 
and as confirmed or modified by tho course of nearly three-quarters of a century’s legis¬ 
lation ; we are hound, also, to consider tho pro.sperity of the country and its ability to resist 
misfortune of season ; and, above all, to remember that the maintenance of a contented 
and substantial peasantry and proprietary is a condition that must take precedence 
of every other. On the other hand, wo are bound unprejudicedly to consider whether 
the Imperial revenues are iu any respoct unnece.ssarily sacrificed, and if so, to tho best 
-of our ability to provide a remedy. His Honor is sure that the Sudder Board of Rovc- 
Tiuo will not be found wanting in the proper treatment of this momentous question. 

I have, &c., 

(Sd.) C. A. ELLIOTT, 

Secy, to Govt., N.-W. P. 
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APPENDIX C. 


From J. R. EeiD, Esq., Settlement Officer, Azimguvli, to the Lieutenant-Oovernor, 
North-Western Provinces.—Bated Azimgurh, the 2&th August, 1873. 

SiE, —Your letter of the IGtli reached me on the 21st. Before repljdng I 
wished to make inquiry about one or two ])oiuls, otherwise 1 should have written to 
you at once. 

As you are aware, the permanently-settled pergimnahs are situated in the extreme 
east corner of the distriot. Settlement operations began on tho south of the district, 
and have progressed round it from west to east. Henoe it is only lately that we have 
come near the permanently-settled porgunnahs. Pergimnahs Sikunderporc and Bu- 
daon contain only permanently-settled villages, and we have not entered them. Per- 
gunnah Nuthoopore contains 103 permanently and 218 temporarily-settled villages. In 
accordance wdth the permission given by you in May, 1872, all the villages of Pergun- 
uah Nuthoopore ivere surveyed last season (1872-73). Tlie statistical statements, <fec., 
that are required for assessment purposes are now being compiled from the survey 
records, and I hope to bo able to inspect the pergunnah this cold season village by 
village, and assess the, temporaril^^-settled estates. 1 shall of course make as careful 
and elaborate an inquiry as I can into the comparative condition of the two kinds of 
estates. 

Wliat I say below, therefore, is not based on a detailed inspection of a largo 
number of permanently-settled villages. There are a few such villages scattered 
throughout other pergimnahs besides those named above. Some of these detaclicd'. 
villages I have inspected, Rogers lias inspected others. Mr. Vaughan, who had 
charge of the survey of Nuthoopore last cold season, has of course visited many of the 
villages of that pergunnah. And I Inavo dun'ng my stay Jiere made many inquiries 
from intelligent natives, official and non-official, about tho two systems of settlement. 
Tlie opinions I now state are tho expression of tho impressions I have derived from 
these sources. 

I at present decidedly believe that there, is little difference in the effects of the 
two systems of settlement upon the land and people. 

In many permanently-settled estates in Nuthoopore, Sikunderpore and Budaon, 
the profits that accrue to the Miniiidars are, with roforonco to the land-revenue, very 
great. Settlement was made when of the cultiirable area of many idllagcs very little 
was cultivated. T cannot give you details of area, but the jummas of the following 
estates will speak for themselves. 

The jumma of Talooka Puttchpore in Pergunnah NLithoo])ore is Rs. 1,027. The 
assets now are not less than Rs. 10,000. 

The jumma of Talooka Doobaroo in the same pergunnah is Rs. 3,571. The assets 
arc not less than Rs. 24,000. 

The jumma of Sonadeeh in Pergunnah Sikunderpore is Rs. 51. The assets are 
at least Rs. 4,000. 

Not having tho canoongoe and papers of Pergunnah Sikunderpore here, I cannot 
give you the jumma and assets of the whole of Talooka Awaiyan, But half of the 
village of Pursia in Pergunnah Nuthoopore belongs to the talooka. Its jumma is 
Rs. 17-8 and the assets are hs. GOO. The profits from the whole talooka are not rela¬ 
tively so enormous, but they are well known to be great. 

Illpstrations might be multiplied. These are given because they will ho used 
;igain. 
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According to theory one should find estates like these in the most flourishing 
condition, with all manner of iinprovt;ments introduced, and zemindars very well-to-do 
and most liberal to their tenants. 

But in fact, in riding through these villages and through the pergunnahs gene¬ 
rally, you would not detect anything in the appearance of the people and land, in tho 
number of wells and other means of in-igation, the kind and look of the crops, the size 
of the houses, the air and condition of the people and cattle—to make you suspect that 
the zemindars enjoy a ditforent tenure from their neighbours of similar caste and con¬ 
dition in temporarily-settled estates. There is as much capital laid out and industry 
bestowed on the land in the one set of estates as in the other. It may be said that so 
much land has been brought under cultivation in the permanently-settled villages be¬ 
cause of the permanency of the tenure, I do not think so. In some of the temporary- 
settled perguniialis of tho district tho cultivated area since last settlement only has 
increased on the average over the whol-e perguunaht 30 and 40 per cent. And exten¬ 
sion of cultivation in this part of the country, where unirrigated crops come to little, 
means an increase, more or less, in the number of wells. I tried to explain in the letter 
sent to the Board about sottloments to which you refer, that tho people in this district 
generally are so destitute of capital, and the land is so much sub-divided, that large 
and sudden improvements are not possible, while tlie pressure of population compels 
a gradual extension of cultivation and tho carrying out of works, such as the sinking 
of wells, settling of hamlets, and the like, which are necessary to profitable husbandry. 
There are some rather largti proprietors iu the permanently settled pergunnahs. But I 
cannot loam that any one of them has kid out much capital in the improvement of his 
estate. There are not many in other parts of the district, and with the exception of Mr. 
Martin, an European grantee, I have never heard of, or seen, any considerable im¬ 
provements that tlioy have effected. The disposition to improve either in permanently 
or temporarily-settleo^estatos is not, I suspect, afifected by tlie tenure, and belongs to the 
individual, not to his class, 

I have said that in the permanently-settled pergunnahs are some rather large pm- 
prietors. Of tlwsc some are hereditary proprietors, others the descendants of persons 
who purchased at sales for arrears of revenue in the early days of English rule. The 
condition of the largo proprietors is similar to that of large proprietors ail the world 
over : some are well-to-do, others the oppo-site. 

The Talooka of Futtchpore mentioned above was the property of one man. Re¬ 
cently it has been sold at auction, all except one or two villages. The price reahzod 
at the sale is far below the value of tho estate, simply because there are many mort¬ 
gages and incumbrances, incurred by the late proprietor, to be paid off before tho pur¬ 
chaser cau obtain full possession. 

Tho hereditary Talooka of Awaiyan, the property of one man, has also recently 
passed by sale into tlio hands of a stranger. 

Baboo Deokccnuuduii of Benares was proprietor by purchase at auction for arrears 
of revenue of a fine estate iu Pergiinnah Sikunderporo. A large part of it has been 
sold in consequcuce of his mismanagoment. 

The estate of one of tlio two surviving sons of the late Gunga Singh, who was 
the most influential talookadar iu Pergunuah Sikuudorpore, is irretrievably involved. 

No more instances of this sort are needed. Riunbers are to bo mot with in every 
district, whether permanently or temporarily assessed. Tho permanency of the settle¬ 
ment, joined with very large profits, no more saves individuals like those mentioned 
from e.xtravagauce and ruin than, independent of large profits, does it make other 
well-to-do. 
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A considerable part of Per^junnah Nntboopore is held by commtinirios. They aro 
Misr Brahmans and Mnls (or Koonbees). The circumstances of these communities 
also vary ; the Misr and Muls of Suknour are very well-to-do. Some of their villages 
ai-e permanently settled, others temporarily. Their villages, especially those of the 
Muls, are in excellent order. But as much care is given to cultivation in the tem¬ 
porarily-assessed villages as in the permanently assessed. The villages of the Muls 
of Sultanporo are temporarily assessed. They arc in a high state of cultivation, the 
people are well-to-do, and the Government revenue is punctually realized. Tho 
Muls of Injauloe hold a permanently-assessed estate, and aro industrious cultivators. 
The jurania of tho estate, too, is light, yet they aro in difficulties, and the revenue is got 
in with much delay. The village of Sonadeeh, spoken of above, was held by Koour Raj¬ 
poots. They hold now only or 2 annas of the estate. In spite of theenormous pro¬ 
fits from the estate, the rest of it has been sold to a numluir of strangers. It is tho 
same stor}* as is to be heai’d in the temporarily-settled perguunalis ; some communities 
flourish, others fail, irrespective of the revenue, and iu the permanently-settled pergun- 
nahs apparently irrespective of the tenure. 

By law there is a class of cultivators at fixed rates in the permanently-settled 
perguuuahs which does not exist in the temporurily-settlod pergunnahs. There are, I 
believe, a considerable number of tenants at fixed rates in Pergunnah Sikunderpore. 
But as to ordinary tenants I cannot learn that they are generally in better circum¬ 
stances, or arc more liberally treated in the one set of estates than in the other. I 
know no zemindar in this district, whether in the temporarily or permanently settled 
pergunnahs, who has yielded, or is disposed to yield, more to his tenants than the law 
requires, and the great majority of zemindars would not yield even that if they conld 
help it. Tho character of their own tenure under Government does not, I believe, 
ufl'ect their bearing towards their tenants. According to uj)-bringing and natural 
disposition, sumo are harsh, others are gentle ; but the zemindar under the one system 
is necessarily no harsher or gentler than that under the other. 

I much regret that I canuot give you a statement roganling the comparative sell¬ 
ing price of laud in estates of both kinds. The transfer statements for Nuthooporo 
have not yet been compiled. But it is a matter of notoriety that the price of laud in 
tho permanently-settled villages is much greater than iu the temporarily settled. 
The profits being so large in reference to the revenue, it could not be otherwise. In 
this connoctinu. I venture to say that the issue in discussion about the effect of a per¬ 
manent settlement of tho land tax seems to me to be often losely drawn; and if correctly 
drawn, it is not easy of proof. Suppose that there were a difference for the better 
in tho average condition of land and people in pergunnahs permanently settled, aa 
compared with those that are temporarily settled, it would uot follow that the effect is 
duo merely to the permanency of the jumioa, independent of the immense profits that 
a settlement made iu a very undeveloped state of the country has enabled the land¬ 
holders to secure. In permanently-settled estates in which tho landholders’ share of 
profits has increased inordinately, a better condition of things as respects land and 
people might natur.ally be looked for than in estates of the same tenure in which the 
profits are less. Tho more profitable the estate has been, the greater should have 
been the amount of capital and labour expended upon it. This point would need to 
be cleared up. Suppose that it were found to be as has been assumed; then, to esti¬ 
mate the effect of tho permanency of the assessment alone, it would be necessary to 
examine the history only of estates of both kinds which started at the same time, 
under similar conditions of jumma, soil, irrigation, population, &c. This would be no 
easy tusk; extension of cultivation and enlargement of profits like those which have 
taken place iu many permanently-assessed estates are not possible in most estates that 
wo may now wish to settle permanently. To calculate the consequences on tho land 
and people of declaring permanent the revised assessment on suoh estates, we ought 
to take note of the effect of the permanent settlement in those villages only in which 
there was little room left for development at the time of the settlement. 
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The last jummas that I gave out, those of Pergunuahs Kourea and Atrowlea, 
were well received. The enhaneemeut on the old jumma was over 20 per cent. But 
the enhaneemeut in Pergunnah Nizainabad was the cause of much outcry, and has, 
I am very sorry to feel, estranged the people a good deal from me. I am satisfied 
that I have not taken more than the prescribed share of assets, in many cases I have 
taken less. But an enhancement of 32 per cent, must cause hardship at first Had the 
rule of russudee jummas come out in time, I should have used it in Perguuuah Nizam- 
abad. But the revenue has been collected this year, and 1 fear that again to unset¬ 
tle the minds of the people would bo a greater evil than the hardship that could now be 
relieved by a russudee jumma. How to deal with cases of severe enhancement is a 
difficult question. The russudee jumma rule gives, after all, only a slight alleviation of 
the landholders’ trouble. Government must in many oases be content with less than 
the prescribed sharo of the rental. With reference to tlie circumstances of many 
estates, I have not taken more than 40 per cent, of it. Eveir then the enhancement 
is often great. I most earnestly hope that the people of this district will never again 
have to pass through another settlement like the present. And in writing to tlie 
Board regarding settlement, I said that if the papers which we have now prejiared 
be kept up, a ten-yearly revision of the a-ssessinent might be made without much 
hindrance to progress. I have indicated above why extension of cultivation, so far 
as it is now possible, is not likely to be much impeded in this part of the country by 
periodical revision of the jumma ; while carefully framed rules could protect those who 
had not at the time of revision recouped from the profits of the laud any capital laid 
out upon it. 

I have, &c., 

(Sd.) J. R. REID, 

Settlement Officer. 


APPENDIX D. 

A/bte by E. C. Buck, Esq., Ojjiciating Secretary to the Board of Revenue of the North- 
Western Provinces, on the maintenance of correct Agricultural Records, 

Tub enormous expense which the settlements of districts have of late years 
involved, as well as the protracted torms which they have occupied, are due not so 
much to the process of assessing revised revenues as to the necessity which has been 
found for the thorough recasting of village records and registers, and for the re-measure¬ 
ment of field areas. 

The necessity for the expenditure on theso two branches of settlement work has 
arisen partly from the inaccuracy of former measurements and surveys, and partly 
from the almost entire absence of any efficient system of maintaining correct records 
from year to year. 

Tbe present settlement operations have in some districts already furnished, and in 
other districts will shortly furnish, a comj)lcto and for the time an accurate series of 
maps and records. 

But the records will become useless, and their rectification will periodically 
entail the same expenditure which has been incurred now (whether the present assess¬ 
ment be of a temporary or permanent character), unless a careful system be introduced 
pf keeping them corrected in accordance with the changes of each year. 

Some idea of the cost of the recasting of records may be gained from tho follow- 
ing figures 

Mynpoory contains 10,80,736 acres, and its settlement has cost Rs. 380,496. 

Eurruckabad contains 11,02,138 acre.s, and its settlement has cost over Rs. 4,00,000 
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Settlements consist of three main classes of work,—measnroment, assessment, and 
recasting of records. 

Measnroment costs nearly Rs. 100 per 1,000 acres, inclusive of officers’ salaries, 
Mynpoory ...Rs, ),08 600 . i.e., about Hs. 11,10,000 in the examples given.* Inspec- 

iurruckabad ... „ 1 , 10 , 200 . tion for purposes of assessment costs considerably less than 
measurement. The charges for measurement and inspection aro therefore less than 
one-half, and recasting of records more than one-half the total cost. 

It may safely be assumed that the revision of records has cost not less than two 
lakhs of rupees for each distriot, and that for the whole provinc.es a charge of seventy 
or eighty lakhs will have been incurred in the revision of records alone. 

I am aware that the Board of Revenue have already taken under consideration 
the question of the maintenance of annually corrected records, and I believe that I 
am right in stating that Mr. Inglis, when Senior Member of the Board of Revenue, 
strongly urged the importance of deputing the supervision of village statistics to a 
special subordinate staff. Mr. Reid, now officiating as Senior Member of the Board, 
has prominently noticed the whole question in his note on ])erinauent settlement, and 
has elsewhere insisted on the necessity for giving to the matter the most serious at¬ 
tention. 

There is no doubt that there is little hope of maintaining correct annual records 
without some addition to the present staff of our tuhseelee establishment, but I 
would also question whether the work to be performed under the superintendence of 
this special staff will be uniformly and effectively carried out if committed to the 
charge of a large number of revenue officers, whose action in such matters must al¬ 
ways be unequal, and whose responsibility regarding work which cannot, from its na¬ 
ture, be summarily executed, is greatly weakened by the changes which necessarily 
occur in the covenanted staff of each district from time to time. I feel sure that the 
present propo-sals cannot be properly carried out unless the responsibility is concen¬ 
trated, and I would suggest for the purpose a Junior Secretaryship under the Board 
of Revenue. 

It is a fact that records are not kept up to date at the present time, though strin¬ 
gent orders exist requiring Collectors to correct them. These orders are not car¬ 
ried out, partly on account of inefficient machinery and partly on account of the other 
reasons stated in the last paragraph, and this is the case even in districts which have 
lately been under settlement, and in which records were handed over to the Collectors 
lately reconstructed at an enormous expense. 

I advocate the permanent employment of a special officer under tlio Board of Re¬ 
venue for the supervision of the maintenance of records, in whom the responsibility 
should be concentrated. 

The work, like that of settlement, is of a separate and special character and com¬ 
plete in itself; it must be carried on doubtless by the agency of district officers, but, 
as in the case of Police and Excise, its performance must be made uniform and its re¬ 
sults condensed through a single cLuunel. 

I divide the work that has to be done under three heads 

l.st.—The supervision of the agency to whom tho maintenance of correct village 
papers is entrusted, with the main object of securing an accurate record of occupation 
and rents. 

2jid.—The provision of an annual series of agricultural statistics. 

3rd .—The efficient instructions of the putwaroes or village accountants, who form 
the working machinery by which tho above objects must be attained. 

I will give a rough and brief sketch of the method which I think should be adopted 
for the preparation of annual records. 
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It is impossible for any village papers to be correctly kept up from year to year 
without an annual field-to-field visitation on the part of the putwarecs or village ac¬ 
countants. 

In making this statement, I have the support of a large number of settlement and 
revenue officers whom I have consulted on the subject. The Punjab rules lately pub¬ 
lished rightly insist upon the same point. 

The basis of the village papers should, then, bo a form in which the fields are en¬ 
tered in the order in which they occur uporf the map—in settlement phraseology a 
“ khusrahwar” form, and not, as at present, in a form in which the fields are arranged 
according to their position as part of the cultivator’s holding. The latter would bo re¬ 
tained, but iu a subordinate position. The former bears to the latter much the same 
relation that a day-book does to a ledger, and it would be just as difficult for a putwa- 
ree to enter the constant changes in his village in a jummabundee or ledger form, as for 
a busy tradesman to enter his receipts directly iu his ledger instead of his day-book. 

Without a form in which fields are arranged according to their local position, it is 
impossible to hope for a field inspection from a putwaree, and without a field inspec¬ 
tion it is impossible to hope for a correct record. 

One of our best Deputy Collectors (Imdad Ali) insists most strongly on this point, 
and is firmly convinced that if it is not done our records must fall again into utter 
confusion. I quite agree with him. 

The time required for the preparation of such a form will not be great. In Cawn- 
pore each putwaree has about 1,000 fields in his circle, and as I have proved that a good 
amecn can easily record statistics of 150 fields in a day, a putwaree should certainly 
be able to manage 100 in a day, at which rate ho would complete his circle in 10 days. 

The record which ho will thus form by actual inspection will be the basis of the 
whole series of village papers, and it will be the record which will be specially subject 
to attestation. It will contain the name of the owner and the cultivator of each field, 
the crop which is growing in it, and the fact of its being irrigated or not. 

The examination of the entries in such a record can bo mado by the testing officer, 
map in hand, with great ease and despatch, and this is a very groat object to secure. 

Mr. Roid has remarked that agricultural statistics, if honestly collected, will be 
useful at succeeding settlements. They will simply be invaluable. 

At present, a Settlement Officer, in order to complete the inspection of one district 
in three or four years, has to make a hasty tour through at least two or three villages 
each day. Such a rapid inspection merely gives him an opportunity of guessing 
hurriedly at the capability of each tract through which ho passes. 

The fraud of zemindars, or the accident of an exceptionally good or exceptionally 
bad season, may lead him to form completely erroneous ideas of the quality of the land. 
This circumstance is indeed a strong argument against a permanent settlement at the 
present time. Our assessments have been mado on the basis of rapid inspections and 
incorrect records. We have had no agricultural information as to crops and irriga¬ 
tion except what has been founded on the data hurriedly noted at tlio time of measure¬ 
ment. I know this as a Settlement Officer myself, and I have heard many other 
Settlement Officers say the same. I will give a fact in illustration of my meaning. In 
the year of measurement 3,000 acres were noted iu a certain tract as bearing Indian- 
com, which is one of the test crops of good laud (for only the best land bears 
Indian-com). Next year I employed a special staff' to register the crops on the same 
tract: 6,000 acres wore proved to bear Indian-corn. 

Again, I have been informed that the revision of some tracts lately settled has 
been already found necessary, in consequence of the over-estimate made by the ►tetSe-' 
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mcnt Officer of the cultivated area which was based on existing, but, as it happened, 
exceptional facts. 

The whole of the uncertainty which affects our present assessments to such a 
serious extent would be swept away by a series of even tolerably accurate field 
statistics. 

It is not the intention of the present proposals to embrace an attempt to secure 
the ascertainment of real rentals, except as an incidental and subordinate part of the 
work. The best system could not cope with the colhisivo concealment of rents where 
landlord and tenant both agree to put forward a fraudulent rental. 

Fraudulent rentals are put forward now, but we Settlement Officers cannot dis¬ 
cover w'hicb are fraudulent and which true. We have therefore to found our estimate 
of the agricultural value of each village on facts unconnected with its individual rent- 
roll. Wo find that certain classes of land can, and do, in a sufficient number of well-in¬ 
vestigated cases, bear certain rates, and wo apply those rates to the land of each village 
and assess on the result. 

Our main object is to ascertain tho value of land. No evidence is so good for 
this end as the history of tho crops and irrigation of each field for a succession of 
years, and a trustworthy statement of the average area under cultivation from year 
to year. 

Information on the above points is at present not available. Our hurried ap¬ 
praisements of land are therefore imperfect, and our assessments unequal and unfair, 
I should bo very sorry to see my own assessments made the basis of a permanent 
settlement, and almost every Settlement Officer I know shares the feeling. 

W'hile education progresses, as it must for some time, in advance of morality, it 
is probable that more and more deceit will occur in the preparation of rent registers, 
and more and more precautions must therefore be taken to secure a scries of agricul¬ 
tural facts on which to base our assessments, especially if at any time they are likely 
to become permaneut. 

No landlord or tenant can conceal a growing crop or the mud enclosures which 
intersect his irrigated fields. These are standing witnesses against him for a period 
of several inciiths in each year, and afford a perfect test by which the supervisor 
can ascertain the honesty of the putwareo’s work. 

Now, if the statistics of crops irrigation and cultivated area for a period of ten 
years were put into my bauds with respect to any village in the Lower Doab, I am 
convinced that I could sit down and appraise that village more fairly than after one 
hurried inspection of two or three hours, and a perusal of a rent-roll on which I could 
not rely. 

For instance, if I know that a field has grown sugar-cane every third or fourth 
year, and has been irrigated every other year for the last 30 years, 1 form a better idea 
of its value than if I find it growing a crop of barley, bitten by an exceptional frost in 
the year of inspection, and paying a recorded rent of one rupee an acre, t. about a 
sixth of its proper rental. 

Tho system which I propose would produce the following results: — 

1 St .—A correct record of occupancy, which would bo of much value, and indirectly 
save much expense, in our Revenue Courts. 

2nd.—A correct record of agricultural facts which would form a sound basis for 
future assessment. 

3rd.—As far as the honesty of the people will allow of it, a continually corrected 
rent-roll. 
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With regard to the last point, I have observed that where landlord and tenant 
collusively join to conceal the rental they can effectually do it, but it happens conti¬ 
nually that a landlord who is not on good terms with bis tenants is just as anxious as 
Government can be to have the true rents recorded. In such cases, which are very 
numerous, it would bo both to the advantage of the landlord and Government that a 
proper scrutiny of the rent-roll should bo annually made. I may perhaps go further 
and say that it is the duty of Government, to whom the landlord pays the putwaree’s 
fees, to see that this is done, 

Tlie chief duty of the special subordinate staff whose organization I recommend 
would bt) to test the “ khusrahwar” record, t. e., the record framed on the ground in 
each village. The fields in the record being arranged in the same order that they 
occur on the map (i. e., on the ground), the entries can be rapidly tested and a really 
efficient check guaranteed Ly a comparatively small number of supervisors. 

The Collector of each district and his staff of revenue officers should be made res¬ 
ponsible for the supervision of the subordinate staff of supervisors, a percentage of whose 
work they should themselves test, while it will be one of the chief duties of a special 
officer, whose appointment as an agent of the Board of Hevenuo I suggest, to test the 
work of each district and see that it is being efficiently and uniformly carried out. 

But besides the main results which the suggested system would produce, a coU^ 
teral effect of no small importance would be obtained. 

It is evident that by an efficiently tested registratimj of agricultural facts on the 
spot, a vast amount of agricultural information will bo made availablo for the use of 
Government, which, if properly bandied, may become of very great value. 

The whole of our administration of an agricultural country like India must be 
intimately connected with its agricultural circumstances, and it appears to be of im¬ 
portance that Governmout should be kept continually supplied with the agricultural 
statistics and facts of each successive year. 

In urging the necessity for the collection of agricndtural statistics, I need hardly 
do more than refer to tho questions which were asked, but unanswered, after the Ame¬ 
rican war regarding the chaiigo in the area under cotton and the character of the 
crops which bad given way to it. 

It is true that under special pressure some information has since been collected 
about cotton, but wo aro quite unprepared to furnish statistics regarding other agri¬ 
cultural produce such as tobacco, jute, flax, &c., respecting which the Government of 
India have already demanded information. 

It is far from satisfactory to observe from the replies before tho Board, submitted 
bv district officers on agricultural subjects, what an utter want of information exists, 
and what a complete absence tliore is of available statistics. 

The replies which were lately submitted to Government in connection with tobacco, 
and in answer to questions circulated by Mr. Robinson of tho Pioneer, indicate 
that a large fund of practical information may bo evoked by intelligent enquiry, but 
that its value is at present greatly neutralized by tho absence of properly tested statis¬ 
tics. I fail to sec the logic of an argument which has sometimes been put forward, 
that because putwarees’ statistics always have been worthless, they should always 
contimio to be so. The more worthless they are now, the more reason is there for tak¬ 
ing their improvement under serious consideration. 

I might point out numerous advantages which will result from the collection of 
agricultural facts of a reliable character, but I will now only mention one which is of 
considerable importauce: 
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It is a matter of great moment that Government should be aware of the effect of 
the introduction of the canal upon the agriculture of a district. When Settlement Of¬ 
ficer of Furruckabad 1 made special enquiries on this point, but was almost entirely 
bafiled by the absence of former statistics. I deplored this at the time in a paper on 
the subject published in the Revenue Reporter, and strongly urged the careful collec¬ 
tion of crop statistics in connection with the canal. 

At the same time I showed that the canal had a remarkably disturbing, and on 
the whole improving, influence on agriculture even in a tract formerly irrigated from 
wells, and 1 pointed out the directions in which the disturbance took place, but from 
the complete absence of crop statistics was unable to define its extent. 

At present our ideas on the results of canal-irrigation are founded on mere con¬ 
jecture, which a series of reliable statistics would enable us to replace by knowledge 
based on certain and accurate facts. 

Agricultural facts and statistics, however well prepared, will however be useless un¬ 
less they are concentrated and arranged in an inteiligent form, and to do this would be 
the duty of the officer whom I propose should be appointed under the Board, who at the 
same time that ha superintended the proper registration of facts would collate them 
on a uniform and intelligently directed system. 

I have now noticed the results which would bo effected by a correct series of 
agricultural records. But nothing can be done unless the machinery by which they 
are to be produced is in good order. 

Neither correct records can be maintained, nor accurate agricultural statistics 
prepared, without an efficient staff of village accountants. 

The first step which ought to be taken is the education and instruction of putwa- 
reos or village accountants. 

Orders have been issued over and over again to Collectors of Districts to look 
after tho instruction of their putwarees, but though the matter is taken up now by one 
Collector, then by another, nothing is systematically or permanently effected. 

"What is wanted is not so much the education of existing putwarees: unless 
young they can learn but little. The succession to a post of putwareeship is here¬ 
ditary, and the method of qualifying a successor is at present on this wise; An old 
putwaree dies, and his sou of 35 (a middle-aged man in this country) comes forward 
to succeed him. The Collector puts him under a putwaree’s teacher for six months, and 
after two or three perfunctory examinations allows him (perhaps with much hesitation) 
to pass as a qualified putwaree. The man is really incapable of learning, but he can 
scrawl the names of his cultivators in hieroglyphics decipherable at any rate by him¬ 
self, and it would create ill-feeling and bo inexpedient to appoint a stranger, who would 
know nothing about the agricultural history of the village. So the candidate carries 
off his certifioato in triumph, and adds one more to the number of ignorant account¬ 
ants in whose hands the village records fall into an almost inextricable state of con¬ 
fusion. 

What is wanted is to get hold of the coming putwarees when they are young. 
The children of putwarees, as it is, form the bulk of candidates for pntwareeships 
throughout the country, and it would be easy for district officers to force putwarees to 
have their children efficiently educated. Government schools exist in sufficient numbers 
to allow of their being received as pupils, and the Putwaree Fees Fund could afford 
the payment of a sufficient staff of teachers, if the present number is not enough. 
No putwaree should be admitted as a candidate for a putwareeship unless he had 
obtained a certificate of special qualification in proscribed subjects. 

The arrangements for the education of candidates cannot be loft to tho discretion 
of individual Collectors : this plan has been tried and has failed ; they must bo brought 
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under a centralized and systematic organization. The Educational Department seems 
to me the proper agency to employ for the purpose. 

Such a measure would not, I venture to submit, interfere with the hereditary 
character of succession, if steps are taken to secure that every putwarce’s son is sent 
to school. Should the candidates not alt be able to obtain putwareeships, their learning 
will have dono them no harm. The only acq^uiremonts realty necessary will bo the 
ability to read fluently and to write legibly and easily the Hindi character’, and to 
understand and apply the elementary arithmetical processes. Some practice in tracing 
fields on the ground from the survey maps would be required, but I doubt if any 
education in survey would now be wanted. In any case the main object would be 
merely a thorough education in reading, wi’iting and arithmetic, which most of our 
putwarees do not at present receive, although it is tho wish of Government that all 
classes should obtain it. 

The officer whose appointment I advocate should be made responsible that there 
is a sufficient fund of efficient scholars upon which to draw for our supply of village 
accountants, and that in the first place every boy who by family connections is likely 
to become a candidate for a putwarooahip is sent to school. 

It may be as well to give a rough estimate of the cost of tho required establish¬ 
ment. 

1 suggest the appointment of at least one supervisor at every tuhseeleo or per¬ 
haps one for every pergunnah; Mr. Inglis has, I understand, recommended a larger 
number. There are, I believe, 433 porguunalis in the Provinces, but as some are very 
small, I would limit the number of supervisors to 300. Their pay should range from 
Es. 30 to Es. 40, which should be defrayed from tho Putwarees’ Fund. Tho monthly 
allowance for each supervisor, inclusive of contingencies, may bo roughly estimated at 
Rs. 50, and for tho Provinces at Es. 50x300=5iRs, 15,000, or Rs. 1,80,000 annually. 
I may add that the revision of survey now being brought towards a close has provided 
a large number of men who have received tho very training which we require for a 
supervising staff. 

The pay of the Junior Secretary of tho Board may bo Rs. 1,50 0, which with con¬ 
tingencies and office salaries would amount to about Rs. 20,0(t0 a year. The total 
charge would therefore be about two lakhs, or little more than half per cent, on the pro¬ 
vincial land-revenue of 385 lakhs. 

This expenditure would save a periodical cost of 70 or 80 lakhs in recasting records, 
would supply our Courts with trustworthy records of occupancy and (as far as the 
people themselves permit) of rentals, and at the same time furnish a vast fund of relia¬ 
ble agricultural information for tho use of Government. 

India is an agricultural country composed of a multiplicity of minute holdings, 
and almost evCry subject which we take in hand in connection with the administration 
of the country must be referred to tho units of which it is formed. A measure which 
makes a very slight alteration in the condition of each unit may have a very important 
effect on the whole country, since what may be termed tho atomic changes are eom- 
biuetl by an enormous multiplier. It may seem a little thing to ensure the correct 
record of facts connected with a single field, hut when we consider that the country is 
nothing but a congeries of single fields, the subject assumes an importance which is apt 
to be lost sight of in discussing the manipulation of a village register. 
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PEEMANENT AND TEMPOEAEY SETTLEMENTS, 

NORTH-WEST PROVINCES, 

1 8 7 2. 


MINUTE BY THE HON’BLE J. F. D, INGLIS, SENIOR MEMBER OF THE 
BOARD OF REVENUE, N.-W. PROVINCES. 

1. The questions on which our opinion is called for in this Despatch from the 
Government of India inay be broadly stated as follows :— 

1st,—AVhethor the assessment of the land-revenue of these Provinces should be 
made permanent, and if so, under what condition? 

2nd ,—Whether the present standard of assessment, at 50 per cent, of the rental 
assets, is inadequate, and whether it is right that the State should be 
shut out, daring the term of a temporary settlement, from any share in 
a rise in rents which may take place? 

2. With regard to a permanent settlement of the land-revenue of these Provinces, 
it may be useful to review briefly the various orders that have been issued by Govern¬ 
ment from time to time on this sirbjoct, since these Provinces first came into our pos¬ 
session ; for an impression appears to prevail with many who now discuss this question, 
that it was first brought forward by Colonel Baird Smith in 1800, and that notwith¬ 
standing the orders of Her Majesty’s Government in 1862, it is still optional with the 
Government to withhold or grant the boon on purely financial grounds. 

3. I think that a careful consideration of the action taken by Government in this 
matter since 1801, will show clearly that the Government is bound by a distinct and 
repeatedly acknowledged promise to grtint, sooner or later, a ))ermanent settlement of 
the land-revenue of those Provinces; and that the only question now open to discussion 
is whether the conditions that were attached to that promise have been fulfilled or not, 
and that, if they have, the pledge given formerly must now be satisfied. 

Holt Mackenzie, in his Minute dated 1st July, 1819,* says (para. 5) :— 

“ With respect to the Ceded Provinces, after making the necessary arrangemtints 
for the first year of our possession in 1801-2, the Lieutenant-Governor, in a proclama¬ 
tion published on t)ie 14th July, 1802, and which was afterwards incorporated into 
Regulation XXV. of 1803, announced the following plan for the future settlement of 
these Provinces :— 

“ (1) A triennial settlement from 1802 to 1805. 

“ (2) Ditto ditto from 1805 to 1808. 

“ (3) A quartennial ditto from 1808 to 1812. 

“ At the expiration of the above period of 10 years, a permanent settlement was to 
be concluded with the same persons (if willing to engage, and if no others who have 
a better claim should come forward) for such lands as might be in a suflicuent state of 
cultivation to warrant the measure, on such terms as the Government shall deem fair 
and equitable. 

“ A similar course was prescribed by Regulation IX. of 1805 for the Conquered 
Provinces, with the necessary variation only as to the years comprised in the several 
settlements as noted below :— 

“ (1) A triennial settlement from 1805 to 1808. 

“ (2) Ditto ditto from 1808 to 1811. 

“(3) A quartennial ditto from 1811 to 1815. 


» “ SelecUona from the Revenue Records of the North-Western rrovinces: ” 1818—1820. 
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In Bnndelkhund, iihe first settlement was confined to tie year 1805, after which 
three triennial settlements were to follow in the 9 years from 1806 to 1815. 

“ At tho expiration of the settlement of 1815, a permanent settlement waste follow 
on conditions similar to those prescribed for the Ceded Provinces. 

“ In 1807—that is, in the second year of the second triennial settlement of the Ceded 
Provinces, and in the second year of the first tricmnial settlement of the Conquered Pro¬ 
vinces, and of Bnndelkhund—Government resolved to anticipate the period originally 
fixed for the conclusion of a permanent settlement. It was accordingly enacted by 
Pegulation X. of 1807, that the jumma, which might be assessed in the last year of 
the settlement then ensuing, should remain fixed for ever, provided the arrangement 
received the sanction of the Hon’ble Court. 

“The settlements consequently of 1808-1812 in the Ceded Provinces, and of 
1808-1811 in the Conquered Provinces, and of 1809 to 1812 in Bundelkhnnd, were thus 
to bo provisionally permanent, and a Special Commission was appointed to superintend 
the conclusion of them. 

“ This arrangement was brought to the notice of tho Ilon’ble Court in a Despatch 
dated 31st July, 1807, and again in a Despatch of the 15th September, 1808, when 
notifying the appointment of the new Commission consisting of Mr. (now Sir E.) 
Colcbrooke and Mr. Deane. 

“ To those communications the Court replied in a Despatch dated 27th February, 
1810, in which they express their determination not to proceed immediately to a set¬ 
tlement of the Ceded and Conquered Provinces in perpetuity, stating further that, 
before determining on a point of such importance, tliey would consider it necessary to be 
fully apprized of the result of the settlement, and to have all the proceedings regarding 
it before them. 

“ Again, in a Despatch of the 1st February, 1811, relative to Cuttack, they more 
distinctly declared their determination, that no settlement shall be declared permanent 
either in that district, or in any other of tlie Provinces, until the whole proceedings pre¬ 
paratory to it shall have been submitted to them, and the resolutions of Government 
upon these proceedings shall have received their sanction and concurrence. 

“ In the Despatches of the 31st August, 1810, and 14th December, 1811, the Govern¬ 
ment confined itself to the object of removing the general objections stated by the 
Ilon’ble Court. It expressed at tlie same time a confident persuasion that the informa¬ 
tion furnished by the Commissioners would entirely satisfy tho Court of the expediency 
of the proposed measure. 

“ Tho settlement of Saharunpore, Ca\vnpore, and Qomckpore had been already 
(12th February, 1811) submitUid to them for confirmation in perpetuity, with a recom¬ 
mendation that partial exceptions should be made on the grounds therein stated. 

“ A letter from the Court, dated 27th November, 1814, disallowed the jxTmanency 
of the then (ixisting settlement, and conveyed specific instructions that the revenue of 
tlie Ceded and Conquered Provinces should be administered under a renewed lease for 
a term not (ixceeding 5 years. 

“ On the receipt of those ordius in 1812, Government rescinded the rules of Reo-u- 
lation X. of 1807, regarding the permanency of the settlement concluded under its pro¬ 
visions, and reverted to the declarations contained in the Regulations of 1803 and 1805 ” 

4. In 1815 * the following instructions were communicated by Government to tho 
Board of Commissioners ;— 

“ In your present report you recommend that the settlement formed of tho 
District of Furruckabad for the year specified be in various instances rendered 
permanent, under tho provisions contained in Regulation IX. of 1812. Judging 
solely from tho sentiments cxqiressed by you, the Vice-President in Council would 
necessarily conclude, that the zemindars were entitled to tlui benefit of a peimanent 


* Ihid, page 13, para. 36. 
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settlement. It appears, however, to the Vice-President in Council that more precise 
information is required to enable the Government to form a mature judgment of that 
important question. 

• » * * • 

“ In stating tlicse observations, the Vice-President in Council is satisfied that he is 
likewise expressing the sentiments of the Hon’ble Court of Directors, who, among other 
points, observe in a Despatch very recently received from them, that it was for the 
constituted authorities at home, aided by the information transmitted by the Local 
Government, to decide whether tlie land w'as, or was not, in such a state as to warrant 
a measure irnwocable in its nature, and involving so materially not only the financial 
interests of the Government, but the welfare and prosperity of those living imder its 
protection. 

“ Tlie Vice-President in Council is desirous that it should not be understood by 
the foregoing remarks that Government attaches less importance than previously to 
the conclusion of a permanent settlement. His .sentiments on that question generally 
remain unaltered, but his own views of the subject conspire with the sentiments of the 
autlioritios at home to render him anxious that such settlement should be formed on 
the most accurate data possible.” 

Again the Board of Commissioners, in their report dated 27th October, 1818, say,*— 
“ Wo shall not enter upon any discussion of the advantages of the measure in a 
fisc^al point of view, although we are fully satisfied of them : because we consider the 
faith of the Government to have been pledged by the promulgation of the two Regu¬ 
lations above quoted (IX. and X. of 1812), which having been enacted, as we under¬ 
stood, after a full discussion of tbo question of the permanent settlement with the 
Hon’ble Court of Directors, was to be carried out as the absolute and final determina¬ 
tion of the supremo authorities both in this country and in Europe, at the time of 
their revoking the more extensive promise which had boon held out by Regulation X. 
of 1807. 

• » * < 

f “ Wo, at the same time, take the liberty of again expressing our conviction, both 
individually and collectively, that no measure short of a general permanency to the 
settlement of the whole of these Provinces will meet the expectations of the landholders, 
foimdecl on what they consider a solemn promise of Government. Our J uuior Com¬ 
missioner, who formed, as Collector of Bareilly, the settlement 
-f Para. Ifi. . . „ . , , , , i , . , . , 

ongmally inumded to bo permanent, has, in his subsequent su¬ 
perintendence of it as a Member of the Board, beim frequently reproached with the 
breach of the promise held out by him to the landholders on that occasion, under the 
provisions of Regulation X. of 1807, and on tho strength of which they acceded to the 
great increase then assessed upon them,” 

5. Again—in the Memorandum by Holt Mackemsie, Secretary to the Government 
of India, which was forwarded with other papers to the Court of Directors, with tho 
Despatch d.ated 16th September, 1820, by the Government of India (para. 199)— 

“ It will be seen that the Ilon’ble Court, so far bac'k as September, 1803, expressed 
their opinion that the system of temporary settlement should be followed until accurate 
infonnatiou could be obtained in regard to the circumstances, with reference to which 
a proper adjustment of the Government demand can alone bo made.” 

“ In expr(;ssing tlulr ajiproval of the measures adopted by Mr. Wellesley, and con¬ 
sequently of the conditional formation of a permanent settlement at the expiration of 
the period of 10 years, tliey state their expectation that the necessary infonnation would 
be obtained in the interval. 

“ The communications above referred to will be found in the letters noted in the 
uth September, 1803. margin, and 1 mention them particularly because, in the subse- 
28 th August, 1804. quent discussion, it appears to have been generally conceived 

that the Court had never directly noticed the arrangements adopted on the first settlement 


Ibid, page 3, para. 10. 
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of the Conquered Provinces, and tlndr confirniation of the pledge, held out by 
Mr. Wellesley’s Proclamation, has been assumed from their supposed silence regarding it. 

“ The letter of the 28th August, 1806, seems to convey as distinct an acquiescensc 
as possible in the scheme of a permanent settlement as promised by the proclamation; 
and though the expectation is expressed, and might naturally be indulged, that at the 
expiration of the decennial period ample information would bo obtained, yet the 
expression can scarcely with any fairntjss be interpreted as conveying an adequate 
restriction of their concurrence in the pledge to cases in which such information should 
be before them. 


“ Even should it be so interpreted, the zemindars might perhaps urge that Govern¬ 
ment had boxrnd itself to take means of procuring the required knowledge within a 
reasonable time; that if it failed, the penalty of the failure ought to attach to Govern¬ 
ment, not to them, since the ground of complaint was equally valid, whether founded 
on the neglect of Government, or its officers, to put themselves in a condition to fulfil 
the pledge, or on a direct violation of it. 

“ Hie Uon’ble Court have not directly refused to abide by the conditions of Mr. 
Wellesley’s Proclamation. Tliej’ have urged, however, that from the general and inde¬ 
finite terms in which that proclamation was expressed, it can scarcely be held to have 
pledged them to any specific course of proceeding. 

“ On this point the words of the general letter, under date tho 17th March, 1815, 
will best explain their sentiments : — 

“ Wo showed in our Despatch of the IGth March, 1813, that by Regulations XXV”. 
of 1803, and IX. of 1805, and consequently by Regulations IX. and X. of 1812, which 
went to revive tho provisions of the two former Regulations, the precise point of im¬ 
provement was not determined at which a permanent settlement of the lands in the 
Ceded and Conquered Provinces would become expedient or even justifiable, and that 
it could not bo determined by any prospective Regulation; that the question W’as left 
completely open for the future exercise of the judgment of Government, and tliat 
there was nothing in those Regulations by which its decision could or ought to be in the 
smallest degree fettered ; and that it was for the constituted authorities at home, aided 
by the information transmitted by the Local Government, to decide whether the land 
was, or was not, in such a state a.s to warrant a measure irrevocable in its nature, and 
involving so materially not only the financial interests of the Government, but the 
welfare and prosperity of those living under its protection ; and that by a decision in 
the negative, supposing oven the decision to be universal in its application, tho obliga¬ 
tions of public faith would not be at all infringed, 

“ This argument, however, the Hon’ble Court will not probably on reconsideration 
be disposed to carry to the full extent which tho wording of the paragraph would 
imply, 

“ It can never be their meaning that Government should avail itself of the terms of 
its engagements, to render all its stipulations nugatory. 


“ Governmont has, indeed, by the condition of the pledge, resented to itself a certain 
latitude in regard to tlio extent of its application, but is clearly bound to make the 
application in cases obviously falling within its scope. 

“ This view the Hon’blo Court appear to have themselves adopted in other parts of 
their correspondence. They will, however, and apparently with justice, urge that the 
proclamation in question containing no absolute restriction as to the period at which 
the selection is to bo made of thoso estates which may be admitted to permanency. 
Government is entitled to postpone its determination imtil it shall have before it the 
information necessary to form its judgment on ascertained date, and that the public 
faith is substantially preserved, if in cases falling under the scope of the proclamation 
the jumma fixed at the period therein indicated be continued unaltered. 
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“ The terms of the promise held out in the proclamation in question were as 
follows 

“ At the end of those 10 years, a permanent settlement will ho concluded with tho 
same persons (if willing to engage, and if no others who have a better claim come 
forward) for such lands as may bo in a sufficiently improved state of cultivation to 
warrant tho measure, on such tenns as Government shall deem fair and equitable.” 

Tho above terms obviously imply two conditions 

]«<,—That Govommont shall have sufficient information in respect to the 
general condition of the lands as to cultivation. 

2nd,—That it shall be satisfied of the adequacy of tho jumma assessed as com¬ 
pared with tliat which Government is entitled to demand from the actual assets, and 
tho absence of auy gross fraud or error.” 

6. Then again—in a Minute dated 24th May, 1820, by Mr. Adams, Member of 
Council (page 202)— 

“ It is agreed on all hands, in this country at least, and will not I apprehend be 
denied by the Ilon’blo Court, that the Government is pledged to impose, sooner or 
later, a limitation on the public demand from the land in the Ceded and Conquered 
Provinces, and that the immediate question for consideration is not tho e.xpediency or 
otherwise of such an arrangement generally; but whether the proper period for declar¬ 
ing that limitation is arrived, or, in other words, whether tho country has reached that 
stage of cultivation, which will, in the spirit of the original engagement, entitle the 
landholder to bo left in tho enjoyment of tho further fruits of his industry, without any 
direct participation in them by Government. 

“ But however urgent the obligation on us towards tho landholders in these valua¬ 
ble and extensive Provinces, we are bound by one of no less force towards the authori¬ 
ties in England, whose right to reserve in their own hands the final decision of these 
important questions I freely acknowledge. Indeed, I consider tho interposition of tho 
Hon’ble Court iu time to prevent tho completion of a permanent settlement, under tho 
provisions of Regulations IX. and X. of 1807, to have been productive of a groat and 
lasting benefit—not only on account of tho largo increase of revenue which has since 
been obtained, but by preserving the Qovornment and the people from tho manifold 
errors of a scttleiiumt made under tlui avowtally defective information that prevailed at 
the time, and which no care and ability on the part of th(! instruments employed in 
forming it could have avoided. The effects of a similar pr(;cipitancy in the jfcrmancnt 
settlement of tho old Provinces have betm too severely felt, not to make us rejoice at 
having escaped a similar failure. I trust that through the moans afforded by this for¬ 
tunate delay, we sliall have it iu our power to affect an equitable and comprehensive 
settlement, foimd(!d on a greatly inij)roved knowledge of tho real resources of tlio country, 
if the various and complicated rights, tenures, and interests of tlio agricultural population, 
and providing equally for tlie permanence of the resources of tho state, and tho security 
and welfare of tliat valuable aud important class of our subjects. The imputed delay 
of justice will then have been converted into a source of real happiness and prosperity 
to tbo country.” 

7. Sir J. Colebrooke, Member of Coimcil, in a Minute dated 12th July, 1820, 
says (page 205)• 

“ In the Minute which I laid before the Hon’ble Board on tho 17th March, suggest- 
in<r tho expediency of some early measures for giving effect to tho promise of a permanent 
settlement in the Western Proviuce.s, I confined myself wholly to the question of 
limiting the Government demand for the land, without any reference to the rights of the 
parties with whom the engagements for such limited demand should be made; or, in other 
words, to the question of tho permanency of the assessment as between Government 
and the country at large, distinct from the question of the permanency of the settle¬ 
ment as between individuals holding, or claiming to hold, a right to engage. The two 
questions are in fact so entirely distinct, that either of them may be fully considered 
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and llnally decided without any reference to the other—that is to say, the present assess¬ 
ment might be declared permanent, without any enquiry into or decision on the rights 
of the parties with whom the settlement is t o be made ; and, on the other hand, these 
rights could be finally set at rest, although the assessment should continue temporary. 

“ But as the Hon’blo Court have so far blended these two questions, however 
distinct, as to have determined on withholding tlieir assent to a limitation of their 
own demand on the country—not only until satisfied of the accuracy of the information 
on which the present assessment is deemed to bo as high as the country can bear, but 
also until they shall have acquired a thorough insight into all the intricacies and anomalies 
of the several tenures, and even until they shall have before them a full explanation in 
regard to the rules and adjustment of rent and leases between landlord and tenant, and 
the relative rights and privileges of these several parties, it may be presumed that any 
arguments applicable to the question of assessment only are not likely to elicit now 
their sanction so long withheld.” 

Also Mr. Fendall, Member of Council, in a Minute dated 29th August, 1820, 
page 210, says:— 

“ With reference to the papers in circulation relating to the settlement of the 
Ceded and Conquered Provinces, it must, I think, be admitted that Governmentis pledged 
soonor or later to conclude a permanent settlement of these Provinces, and that the land¬ 
holders look forward with great anxiety to its completion is evident from the Minutes 
recorded by Sir Edward Colebrooke; but whether the information in the possession of 
the Board on this very interesting subject is sufficient to warrant a conclusion, that the 
rights of the ses'eral descriptions of landholders are so clearly defined as to prevent the 
probability of their being injured, or that their estates have arrived at that point of 
cultivation when a permanent settlement may with safety bo concluded, appears to 
me extremely doubtful.” 

8. And, in the Despatch from the Government of India dated 16th September, 
1820 (page 211), on the same subject— 

“ It is then our unanimous opinion that the system of a permanent settlement 
of the land-revenue, either upon the principle of a fixed jumma, or of an assessment 
determinable by a fixe.d and invariable rate, ought to be extended to the Ceded and 
Conquered Provinces as soon as it may be practicable fully to ascertain, and accurately 
record, the value and capabilities of the individual mehals to be assessed, and the rights 
and privileges of the various classes having an interest in the land, and to frame such 
provisions (founded on the ascertained usages of tho country) as shall appear necessary 
for their future security. 

“ We are equally unanimous in opinion that tho extension of a permanent settle¬ 
ment to the Province in question, without a minute investigation of tho nature above 
indicated, would involve the risk of considerable sacrifice of revenue, and tho still more 
serious evil of putting in jeopardy tho rights and properties of a large body of your 
subjects. 

“ It is therefore our anxious desire that tho settlement should l)e made deliber¬ 
ately, village by village, and that there should be united, with the revision of tho assess¬ 
ment, and the investigation of the extent and produce of tho lands belonging to each 
village, the object of ascortainiug and recording the fullest possible information in regard 
to the tenures by which land is held, and the rights, interests, and privilege of the vari¬ 
ous classes of the agricultural community.” 

9. These discussions resulted in the enactment of Regulation VIT. of 1822, passed 
with the object of enabling Government to obtain “ that full information regarding the 
value and capabilities of tho individual mehals to bo assessed, and the rights and privi¬ 
leges of the various classes having an interest in the land,” which the Court of Directors 
considered necessary before a permanent assessment could be extended to these 
provinces. 
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10. The first settlements nnder Regulation VII. of 1822 were based on an attempt to 
determine the amount of the State demand by a calculation of the gross produce, the cost 
of cultivation, and the not yield of every field. But it being found impracticable to carry 
out this system. Regulation IX, of 1833 was passed, which repealed “ so much of 
Regulation VII. of 1822 which had been understood to prescribe that the amount of 
jumma to bo demanded shall be calculated on an ascertainment of the quality and value 
of actual produce, or on a comparison between the cost of production and the value of 
produce,” and the settlements now being revised were based chiefly on the rents actually 
paid. But the provisions of Regulation VII. of 1822 (which required the preparation of a 
record, “ the rights, interests, privileges, and properties of all personsand classes, owning, 
occupying, managing, or cultivating the land, or gathering and disposing of its produce, 
or collecting or appropriating the rent or revenue payable on account of land, or the pro- 
dime of land, &c., information which the Court declared to be a necessary prelimi¬ 
nary to the extension of the permanent settlement) were carefully carried out, and we 
have now the complete record of all these rights and interests. 

11. After this the questionof the pennanent settlement of these Provinces was allow¬ 
ed to rest till 1860, when it was revived by Colonel Baird Smith, and ultimately, after 
considerable discussion, the Secretary of State for India announced, in his Despatch 
dated 9th July, 1862, that it was the deliberate intention of Her Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment, after a full and careful consideration of all the arguments for and against the 
measure, to grant under certain conditions a permanent settlement of the land-revenue 
demand in the North-West Provinces. 

The grounds on which this determination had been come to are thus stated ;— 

“ Her Majesty’s Government entertain no doubt of the political advantages which 
would attend a permanent settlement. The security, and it may also be said the absolute 
creation of property in the soil, which will follow from limitation if in perpetuity of the 
demands of the State on the owners of land, cannot fail to stimulate or confirm their 
sentiments of attachment and loyalty to the Government by whom so great a boon has 
been conceded, and on whose existence its permanency will depend. 

“ It is also desirable that facilities should be given for the gradual grondh of a mid¬ 
dle class connected with the land, without dispossessing the peasant proprietors and 
occupiers. It is believed that among the latter may bo found many men of great intel¬ 
ligence, public spirit, and social influence, although individually in comparative poverty. 
To give to the intelligent, the thrifty, and the enterprising, the means of improving 
their condition, by opening to them the opportunity of exercising these qualities, can 
be best accomplished by limiting the public demand on their lands. When such men 
acquire property, and find themselves in a thriving condition, they are certain to be 
well-affected towards the Government under which they live. It is on the contentment 
of the agricultural classes, who form the great bulk of the pojiulation, that tlie security 
of the Government mainly depends. If they are prosperous, any casual outbreak on 
the part of other classes, or bodies of men, is much less likely to become an element of 
danger, and the Military force, and its consequent expense, may be regulated accord¬ 
ingly- 

“'The strongest opponent of a permanent settlement would probably admit the 
political and social advantages of such a measure.” 

12. Thus then, in 1862, it was authoritatively announced by the Government of India 
to the landholders of these Provinces, that Her Majesty’s Government had at length 
decided on granting the boon distinctly promised to them more than half a century 
before. 

13. The argument now urged by the opponents of the measure against the fulfilment 
of the promise made in 1801, and which—to quote Mr. Adam’s words in his Minute 
dated 24th May, 1820—“was acknowledged by every one in this country, and not 
denied by the Court of Directors,” and which was repeated and confirmed by Her 
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Majesty’s Government in 1862, rests solely on the loss which may heteafter be entailed 
on the State, if it deprives itself of the power to claim a share in the increased rentals, 
which it might otherwise obtain, on a revision of the settlement now in progress, 
thirty years hence. 

14. I contend that this is an argument which cannot be pressed, if wo have any care 
for the good faith of our Government. 

The promise made in 1801, and afterwards incorporated in Regulation XXV. of 
1803, was in these words— 

“At the end of those 10 years a permanent settlement will be concluded with the 
same persons (if willing to engage, and if no others who have a better claim come 
forward) for such lands as may be in a sufSciently improved state of cultivation to 
warrant the measure, on such terms as the Government shall deem fair and equitable.” 

The conditiens implied being— 

(1) That Government shall have sufficient information in respect to the g(incral 
condition of the lands as to cultivation ; 

(2) That it shall bo satisfied as to the adequacy of the jumraa assessed, as compared 
with that whicli Government is entitled to demand from the actual assets, and the 
absence of any gross fraud or error. 

15. It is true that the fulfilment of this promise has been postponed from time to time, 
on tho ground that the Government was not in possession of that full and precis© 
information regarding the cultivation of the land, and tho right of the occupiers, which 
would warrant final effect being given to it; but now, when no one will deny that we 
have the fullest and most complete information on tlicso points, to urge that the pro¬ 
mise should never be fulfilled, because there is some reason to think that in future years 
tho profits from land may increase, owing to tho increased prosperity of the country 
under our rule, is to add a condition to tho promise which was never thought of when 
it was made, and is nothing else than to propose that we shall repudiate our pro¬ 
mises altogether, if we find it inconvenient to keep them. 

16. It may be urged that the promise made, when we first got possession of the 
country, was made to a generation that has passed away, and that all recollections of 
it has faded from tho minds of tho people. Though even if this were so, it would not, iu 
ray opinion, be any reason for not carrying it out wbon the proper time came for its 
fulfilment. But tho promise has not been forgotten; many of the zemindars in Roliil- 
khnnd still retain in their possession tho sunnuds given them in 1805, in which tho pro¬ 
mise is distinctly recorded. But even if tho promises made in former years have been 
forgotten, that made in 1862 by Her Majesty’s Government is still fresh in the recol¬ 
lection of the people, and will not quietly pass away from their remembrance. 

17. I think, too, that the argument against a permanent settlement, based on the 
loss which such a measure may hereafter entail on tho State, is open to question ; but 
at all events too much importance has been attached to it. 

It is true that the settlements now in progress show a large increase on tho rentals 
of estates since last settlement; but to arguo from this that a similar increase will be 
found to obtain at the next revision is, I think, assuming more than tho facts before 
us warrant. 

The increase shown in tho present rentals of estates, as compared with those of 
the last settlement, is owing to two causes— 

(1) To the extension of cultivation; 

(2) To the substitution of competition for the old customary rents. 

Very little increase in the area under cultivation can be expected in those estates 
to which the conditions laid down for a permanent assessment apply: nor will the rents 
on which tho revised assessments are calculated increase to any hvrge extent. 
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The revised assessments are based—not on the customary rents previously paid in 
the estate, as the old settlements were, but on the competition rents found to prevail in 
the tract imder settlement. So that landlords are forced, if cultivating their own land 
as the majority do, to pay revenue on the full competition rent leviable on the land 
held by them : or if cultivating by tenants to enhance their rents up to their standard. 

The increase shown by these competition rents over the old customary rent is owing 
to the rise in prices during the last 10 years, caused partly perhaps by the increase 
in the population, but principally by the failure of the harvests of 1860-61 and 
1868-69. 

Whether prices will maintain their present level is, I think, extremely doubtful, 
and I look with no little apprehension on some of the settlements that have been made on 
their assumption ; but even if prices do rise to a small extent, it does not follow that rents 
will rise also. They will certainly not rise much above the competition standard now 
forced. A rise in the price of produce means increased cost of living to all classes, and 
affects the classes connected with the land, specially by the increase in the cost and keep 
of cattle for agricultural purposes ; and consequently diminishes the jirofits from which 
rent is paid. 

But whether I am con'cct or not in doubting whether a revision of the assessments 
of thes(i Provinees, 30 years lumce, will yield any considerable increase in revenue, I am 
most decidedly of opinion that the political advantages to be gained by a permanent set¬ 
tlement of the land-revenue of these Provinces, would far outweigh any loss the Govern¬ 
ment may hereafter sustain in consequence. 

19. The advantages of a permanent settlement of the land-revenue are thus sum¬ 
med up in a Note dated 15th December, 1861, written by Sir William Muir, then Senior 
Member of the Board of Kevonue ;— 

(1) Saving of the expenditui-e now incurred by the necessity of periodical assess¬ 
ment. 

(2) Deliverance of the people from the vexations provalont at every rcsettlenicmt. 

(3) Freedom from the brndency to depreciation of property towards the close 
of each temporary settlement. 

(4) Prosperity arising from increased incentive to improvement and expenditure 
of capital. 

(5) Greatly increased value of landed property. 

(6) Content and satisfaction among the people. 

The sixth and last is, in my opinion, the all-important consideration. It must not 
be forgotten that our position in this country is very differeut from what it was 20 or 30 
years ago. By the annexation of many Native States, and, by the improvement which 
has taken place in the government of those not annexed, we have lost the advantages we 
formerl)' enjoyed from the contrast between the condition of the people imcler our rule, 
and those living in the Native States on our borders. If, by a permanent settlement of 
the land-revenue, we could make the large and influential agricultural class contented, 
and secure their loyalty and attachment to our rukq any probable prospective increase 
of revenue at a future revision of the assessraeuts would be -well sacrificed. That a perma¬ 
nent settlement of the land-revenue would go far towards the attainment of this end is 
not denied even by those who are opposed to tlie measure on financial grounds : they 
allow the benefit, but think that it would be too dearly purchased. But when we 
consider the effect on a district of a revision of the Govenimeut demand, of the ill-will, 
discontent, and irritation caused by the enhancement of revenue and rent which accom¬ 
pany it, and bear in miud that the only argument relied on by those who advocate 
a temporary instead of a permanent settlement of the land-revenue, is the hope 
of a still further enhancement of the Government demand at tlic next revision—an 
enhancement which can then be looked for only from a rise in rents brought about by a 
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rise in prices, which means increased difficulty of living to all classes, I cannot but 
think that it would be wise to forego this purely financial advantage, in eonsideVation 
of the many evils our experience of the past shows that it is accompanied by. 

20. But scarcely any stronger argument in favour of a permanent settlement of the 
land-revenue could bo adduced than that which is fumished by the Despatch from the 
Government of India, to which we are now required to reply. Some twenty-five years 
after the Government has publicly proclaimed to the people of these Provinces that it 
will, for the future, demand only 50 per cent, of the assets of an estate as the Govem- 
rocut share; after more than three-fourths of the districts have been settled on this 
principle—after a large amount of capital bos been expended in the purchase of land on 
the faith of this declaration—we are now ctdled upon to say whether this share of the 
rental assets is not inadequate ; whether more addition to it should not be made ; and 
the profits left to the proprietors proportionally reduced. In other words,—Whether the 
value of all landed property in these Provinces should not be diminished. Surely 
nothing could possibly be more injurious than the discussion of such a question as this; 
and any measure that would finally and for ever put a stop to such questions being 
raised would be a wise and politic one. 

21. Thus, whether we look upon the permanent seitlcment of the land-revenne of 
these Provinces as one to which the faith of the Government has been repeatedly pledged, 
or whether wo look upon it as a question brought forward for discussion for the first 
time now, and consider merely its political expediency, I am conviueed that every 
consideration goes to show conclusively that the time has como when a permanent 
settlement of the land-revenue demand on all estates which fulfil the required condi¬ 
tions should b(i granted ; and that the only matter now open for discussion is, the condi¬ 
tions to be laid down as necessary to entitle the holder of an estate to demand the 
boon. 

22. The conditions under which a permanent settlement might be granted to any 
estate have been laid down by Her Majesty’s Government. They are as follows 

(1) No estate shall be permanently settled in which the area under cultivation 

amounts to less than 80 per cent, of the culturable or malgoozaree area. 

(2) No permanent settlement shall be concluded for any estate to which canal- 

irrigation is, in the opinion of the Governor-Gcniiral in Council, likely to bo 
extended within the next twenty years, and the existing assets of which 
would thereby be increased in the proportion of 20 per cent. 

23. To the first condition no objection can be made: it is in accordance with the 
terms of the proclamation issued in 1802, and with the orders of Her Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment issued in 1862. 

But the second condition, which was added in 1866, is, I think, a mistake: it is 
now unnecessary. 

24. It was a mistake because It deprived tlie measure of its general application, 
and thereby took from it nearly all its advantages. Under the operation of this condi¬ 
tion only those few estates scattered throughout the various districts of the North-West 
which are already irrigated up to their full extent, con claim permanemt assessment. 
None of the advantages which induced Her Majesty’s Government to grant the? boon 
can be hoped for when its application is thus restricted j no political advantages can be 
gained from settling in perpetuity a few isolated estates, while the majority are liable 
to revisiou of settlement. 

25. The condition has, however, been rendered unnecessary by the provisions of 
the New Canal Act, which enable Government to levy a landlord’s rate on all land 
not assessed at irrigation rates, to which caual-irrigatiou may be extended after 
settlement. 
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26. I would therefore strike out this condition, and replace it by one to the 
following effect:— 

“ That permanent settlement shall not be granted to any estate in which the general 
rent-rate, on which the assessment is based, is below the level of rent throughout the 
country for similar land, with similar advantages.” 

This is a condition which the Government is fairly entitled to demand, and is in 
accordance with the terms of the promise made in 1802, which, as stated by Holt 
Mackenzie in his Minute dated Ist July, 1819, implies “ that the Government shall be 
satisfied of the adequacy of the jumma assessed as compared with that it is entitled to 
demand.” 

27. It may doubtless be impossible to lay down any general standard of average rates 
below which no settlement shall be confirmed in perpetuity, which should secure Gov¬ 
ernment from any possible loss of revenue it might obtain at some future period; in 
other words, to lay down now a standard, above which it could be positively and 
certainly affirmed that rents would at no future period rise. But though this cannot 
be done, it is quite possible to lay down a standard which would be fair to the Govern¬ 
ment and the people, and which, while it would allow the extension of the boon to the 
greater part of these Provinces, should exclude such backward tracts as Baghput, and 
any district circumstanced as Boolundshuhnr was, when the present settlement was 
made. 

28. I have written this Note somewhat hurriedly having to leave for Calcutta imme¬ 
diately : and have no time now to consider the other questions affecting the assessment 
of the land-revenue of these Provinces, raised by this letter from the Government of 
India. 


26eA Decemier, 1872. 


J. F. D. INGLIS. 



MINUTE ON TEHMANENT vmtu TEMPORARY SETTLEMENT FOR THE 
N.-W. P., BY H. 8. REID, ESQUIRE, JUNIOR MEMBER, BOARD OF 
REVENUE, NORTH WESTERN PROVINCES, 


1. I BELIEVE that it is not possible to lay down a standard of average rates below 
which no .settlement .shall be confirmed in perpetuity. All the officers whose replies 
are before the Board pronounce against the possibility of fixing any such minimum 
standard rate. Their arguments have been admirably analyzed in Mr. Auckland Col* 
vin’s Note. Of no one district can it be said that the rent-rates of that district may not 
rise, and that very considerably. There may be no culturable waste ; that is, the maxi¬ 
mum of possible cultivation may bo reached. The whole area Rrigabje from natural 
sources may be irrigated, while any incre.ise in the Government demand which may 
horeafter be due on account of additional canal-irrigation may be realized by means of 
the landlord’s rate of the new Canal Bill. But the uncertainty which hangs over the 
•uhjcct of the future rise or fall of rent-rates forbids, in the face of the position which the 
State occupies with respect to the landholder, any attempt at the introduction of a per¬ 
manent settlement under which the future interests of the State shall be duly protected. 
It is not possible to predict the future history of the prices of agricultural produce. Nor 
is the connection between the rise in rents and the rise in the prices of agricultural 
produce so intimate as to justify the determination of standard permanent rent-rates 
based on the ascertained rise In the prices of wheat, barley, and other staples. Whether 
high prices may be due to a fall in the value of money, or to bad seasons, or to a larger 
demand, it is impossible to say whether this rise is permanent, or whether prices will 
rise or fall, and to what extent. No officer can say that the current rent-rates in 
his district are not susceptible of enhancement. It may, on the other hand, bo reason¬ 
ably assumed that rents will rise, though to wliat extent it were foolish even to attempt 
to conjecture. 

2. It must he remembered that it is not always either the landlord, or the tenant, 
who benefits by high market rates of grain. Tim cultivator is in the hands of the vil¬ 
lage grain merchant. The advances made by tbe last arc made in kind and at rates 
prevailing when grain is dear, and rep.aid ^yith very high interest in kind, at the cheap 
harvest rate. Neither landlord nor tenant can get on without the village hmnya. The 
former looks to him for an advance whorowith to pay the Government revenue; the 


QCESIiON I. 
Fosaibility oi Stsndarc 
rent-rstei. 


latter, wlio lives from hand to mouth, must borrow from him the very seed wherewith to 
sow his fields. The larger proportion of the grain, which is sold in the market has reached 
the hands of the merchant at rates very mtich below the market rates. I do not 
maintain that the grain-producers are not to some extent benefittod by a rise in prices, 
but I do hold that that rise does not always place the cultivator in a position to pay an 
enhanced rent. 


3. That those Provinces are in a “ transition state” cannot be denied. The agri¬ 
cultural resources of no one district can be said to be “ fully developed,” As Monlnvee 
Nuzeer Abmed, Deputy Collector of Azimgnrh, puts it,—“ One may be led to think 
that by the extension of railroads and canals over hundreds of miles, both tbe produc¬ 
tive power of the soil and tho value of tho soil, and the value of the produce, have reached 
their height, but tbe question is—are the present roads and canals up to the requirements 
of tho country? None can deny that thoy are not. Besides, there is still a gnsat deal to he 
done in tho material improvement of the soils, tho manner of cultivation, the introduction 
of hotter staples, and the employment of new instruraonts to save time and expense. I 
therefore should like the permanent settlement to be discussed no more, at least for tbe pre¬ 
sent generation.” All these conditions enumerated by the Monlnvee must enterinto the 
determination of ronWates. Until they aro fully developed, rent-rates cannot be. 
Mr. Elliot Colvin’s remarks are to the point:-“The material improvement and develop 
ment of the pergumah (of the Pilllbheet sub-division) will gradually take place, and 
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in their train will come a nse in rents infinitely greater than any which has yet occurred 
and the rise in the rental within the last 30 years has been estimated at 76 per cent.” 

4. Tlie greater the quantity or the greater the value of the produce of any par¬ 
cel of land, the higher rents the land will bear. As Mr. Buck has sho^Ti in his excel¬ 
lent letter, the causes affecting the quantity of the produce may raise the rental of the 
District of Furrnckabad 21 to 56 per conk, while causes affecting the value of produce 
or the profit of cultivators may act on prices, and therefore rent-rates to an indefinite 
Extent. 


5. One remarkable result of increased facilities of cheap and easy irrigation is seen 
in the Moozuffurnuggur District, and must be found elsewhere. Wherever there is 
irrigation, flush or lift, from a canal, the well cattle are available for other agricultural 
operations, and the result is high farming, and on higher farming must follow higher 
rent-rates, 

Qoistios II. 6, The arguments of the officers who are adverse to the commutation scheme 

proposed by the Government of India appear to me to be unanswerable, while the 
opinions in favor of it are by no means decided. I myself believe the scheme to be both 
impracticable and highly impolitic. I do not see how it could bo canded out. What 
staple should be selected, while the name of the khurreef and ruhbee crops is legion, 
and the rise in tho price of the staple would be no gauge of the rise in the price of other 
grains. It has been very clearly shown by our Sottlcraont Officers, that the rise in rents 
follows a rise in prices by a very long interval. The zemindar pays tho Government 
demand from rent which has been very little affected by tho prices ruling even in ad¬ 
jacent markets. Bad harvests raise prices, but bad harvests cannot justify enhanced 
assessments. This point has been well put by Mr. Crosthwaite and Mr. Patterson (to 
whose letters I would refer). Mr. Patterson acutely observes that in England high prices 
are a sign of agricultural prosperity ; here they arc frequently a sign of enormously 
diminished produce, and of great agricultural depression. 

7, Mr. Auckland Colvin has refuted .Mr. Wynne’s theories. J. S. Mill, Mr. 
Wynne’s prophet, is writing of cottiers in Ireland, not quasi cottiers holding land in the 
North-Western Provinces. In these Provinces extension of irrigation raises rent: in 
Ireland, increase of population. Tho Indian ryots, especially in canal-irrigated dis¬ 
tricts, do not breed and multiply like Irish cottiers. But in the absence of all compe¬ 
tition, the result of increased population, thc.so ryots are ready to and do pay 
enhanced rents owing to the largely increased outturn, or greatly improved quality of 
the crops they grow with the aid of canal water. But whether it is to increase of 
population or to increase of irrigation, or to rise in prices of agricultural produce, that 
a rise in rents is to be attributed, prices do not govern rents; and as the Government 
take from the landlord a certain portion of the rent which he realizes from the culti¬ 
vator, the Government demand cannot be regulated periodically by the prices of agri¬ 
cultural produce. Mr. Colvin has pointed out that the Government are not dealing 
in these Provinces, as in Madras, with the cultivating occupants of the soil. The 
second question resolves itself into this:—“ Record your opinion in regard to the ex¬ 
pediency of a permanent settlement based on adequate rates of rents (which rates all 
tho officers consulted profess their utter inability even to conjecture), but subject to 
the conditions of a rateable increase of revenue in proportion to an (utterly irrelevant) 
increase of prices.” 

8. The people of India do not look at the question of permanent set tlemcnt through 
spectacles of the political economist. They will not understand that there is nothing 
really permanent in an assessment fixotl in money, the value of which goes on steadily 
diminishing or changing. They will cull an a3.scs.sment at Rs. 500 fixed in perpetuity 
a permanent assessment, but not so a jumma of R.s. 500 subject after 10, 20, or 30 years 
to enhancement or abatement, because prices of agricultural produce have risen or fallen, 
or the value of the precious metals has altered. Under what is ordinarily widersiood 
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to be a permanent settlement, the Government demand is fixed in perpetuity. Fluctu¬ 
ations in the proportion in which the State and the landlord divide the rent do not affect 
the permanency of the assessment. 

9. This device of a quaai permanent settlement may be traced to the wish to avoid 
the expense, harassment, and all the other evils attendant on a system of temporary set¬ 
tlements, and yet secure to the State its fair share of the enhanced rental of the land, 
to whatever causes, excepting the direct outlay of the landholder’s capital, the rise may 
be attributed. It has been shown by the officers consulted that the scheme is not 
practicable. I have long held that a far simpler plan for securing the desired object 
might be worked out. The temporarily-settled districts have been most carefully mea¬ 
sured, and complete settlement records have been compiled. Starting with a correct 
field-map, a correct kliusrah, and a correct jummahundee, why should not the putwaree 
keep up those records ? All extension or abandonment and changes of cultivation might 
bo shown in a supplemental field-map, and recorded in a supplemental khusrah. Every 
year a correct rent-roll should bo prepared, and given in three months after the com¬ 
mencement of the year to which it related. I believe that this might be done, and if 
it were done, the Government could in any year revise the assessment of any village, on 
these papers, or even only on the jummahundee. A correct rent-roll is the very back¬ 
bone of an assessment. To secure it even a largo expenditure would be justifiable. 
A Deputy Collector in every District, with a Superintendent, a Covenanted officer in 
every Division, should bo appointed to test and c.orrect the jummabundees. On 
this subject Mr. Cadcll writes :—“ Our present policy is that of keeping up a starved 
permanent revenue establishment, and revising all the village papers at intervals of 20 
or 30 years; but it is quite possible that the record of agricultural customs and tenures 
should be so accurately kept up, that no fresh papers, or, at all events, only a very few, 
would be required for the revision of assessment; and if this should over come to pass, 
the expense of settlement operations would be greatly lessened; and the village papers, 
which are so necessary to the successful administration of justice, would be much more 
useful than they are at present; and re-settlements at intervals of, say, 20 years miglit be 
effected at a minimum cost to the State, and without involving any great amount of 
hardship to tho people. For what is, in my opinion, the main objection to temporary 
settlements, the trouble and expense involved to the people would be in a great measure 
obviated if a great portion of the work now done by the Settlement Department were done 
through a permanentestablishmcnt well kuo'«n to tl/> people. For purposes of assessments, 
if the village papers were accurately kept up, all that would be required would be a rough 
survey or field-book, showing soils and areas, and a I'erPrd showing the proprietor.s 
from whom, and tho proportions in which, the newly-assespcd revenue was to bo levied.” 
Mr. J. K. Reid, Settlement Officer of Azimgurh, writes to juuch the same effect:—“The 
settlement records once correctly drawn up^ it should be possible under the pressure 
of a decennial adjustment of the jummato keep them up so as to save the Government 
and tho people the expense and trouble of making another coniplote survey and revision 
of records. I doubt if the records would be equally well kept up during a period of 
30 years or more. There would be little difficulty in recognizing and mapping into the 
maps of the present settlement, and in recording the possession of land broken up dur¬ 
ing 10 years, or in ascertaining how far tho existing assets differ from those assumed at 
the previous revision of the settlement.” 

I have not attempted to calculate the cost of the establishment which would be 
required to keep up the jummabundees in such a way as to render any recourse to the 
ordinary settlement proceedings (including field measurements, calculation of rentals, 
and preparation of records-of-rights) necessary. I believe that the cost would be very 
much less than that which has been incurred in the revision of settlement. Of the 
administrative advantages of some such scheme for the correct preparation of putwarees' 
records, quite independently of the settlement question, there can be little doubt. 

10, Before quitting the subject of permanent settlement, it is necessary to allude 
to the question (which has been raised in some of the notes), are Government pledged 
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to a pormanent settlement; can a permaneAt settlement be withheld from the peo¬ 
ple without a breach of faith.” The question has not been referred to .the Board for 
the expression of their opinion. I would, however, as the subject has been mooted, record 
mj- entire dissent from those who (assert that the Government are bound by promises 
which cannot bo ignored. In all cases in which the promise of a permanent settlement 
was held out, the promise was conditional, either expressly or impliedly, on the sanction 
of the Court of Directors, and “ on such terms as the Government shall deem fair 
and equitable.” Expectations may have been held out, and in individual cases pro¬ 
mises made by Settlera'ent Officers (who, if they made any such promises unreservedly, 
were acting ultra vires ); but the supremo authority in tho State—at first the Court 
of Directors, and afterwards the Secretary of State for India—has never made any 
promises totbe people except on the anticipated fulfilment of conditions which have not 
been fulfilled. 

It cannot be denied that if the settlement is to be made permanent, the Go¬ 
vernment is entitled to a land revenue calculated on a rental such as it may be sup¬ 
posed the estate will reach within a reasonable period. That rental must, in justice to 
the Sbte, be in advance, and probably considerably in advance, of the existing rental, or 
rather of that on which a 30 years’ settlement will bo granted. Is it not notorious that 
no zemindar will pay Rs. 1,000 per annum for evor in preference to Rs. 900 for SOyears, 
with the dim hope of getting the demand reduced at the end of that term? On the bor¬ 
ders of permanently-settled districts, zemindars seeing that some estates are now held on 
a pepper-corn jurama may sigh for a permanent sottloment. But if it were explained to 
thorn that tho assessment would bo made on a revenue in advance of the existing one, 
they would refuse the boon. I am speaking of course of tho mass of the landholders. 
There may bo some more farsighted than their neighbours, to whom the ulterior ad¬ 
vantage of a permanent scttlcmont would outweigh present disadvantages, but such 
men are few and far between among the landowners of these Provinces. 

11. I do not consider that the present standard of assessments at 50 per cent, of 
the rental assets is inadequate, or that the share of rental assets at present left to pro¬ 
prietors is excessive. Rao Buldeo Buksh's calculations in detail, which shows that the 
zemindar does not on an average got ijoove 30 per cent, of the rental assets, is probably 
a fair one. The State takes a clear moiety of the rental. Out of the zemindar’s half 
comes the Goverumont cess, pulwaree's saltory, lumherdar's fees, unrealizable balances, 
miscellaneous village and coileetioa expenses, reaching an aggregate of 20 per cent. 
There can bo now no concoahnont of assets. Every field is measured, and its area, 
quality of soil, soil-rates, crop, irrigation, ifc., recorded. Statistical molmrrirs work out 
the rental, which facts recorded in the kkusrah, khuleonses, and other papers give. Low- 
rented land is assessed at higher rates justified by those prevailing over a sufficiently 
large area of similar land. The full 50 per cent, is often taken, and sometimes, it is to 
be feared, more. In m»uy districts there is a very small margin of culturable waste. 
The “ 50 per cent, of existing assets” rule raises the old demand, which was originally 
supposed to be 65 or T;0 per cent, of the assets at the time of the former assessment, 
some 20 per cent. an4 more, tho zemindars paying at the expiration of the old settle¬ 
ment perhaps not more than 30 or 35 per cent, of the assets of the day. 

12. One result of the late revision of assessments in these Provinces is a sudden 
curtailment of the landlord’s income even where his actual rent-roll is as high as that 
assumed by tho Settlement Officer as tho basis of his assessment of the Government 
demand. The landholders cannot reduce their expenses immediately, and the enhanced 
demand, even in a year of fair harvests, must throw them into the hands of the village 
banker. The assessments of certain Pergunnahs which have lately been sanctioned by the 
Board will, with a view of protecting the interests of the zemindar, be introduced gi-adually. 
|hat is to say, the full jumma determined by the Settlement Officer will, wherever it i$ 
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much higher than that which it replaces, be reached in two or three years. For instance, 
the old jumma is Rs. 700, the new, Rs. 1,100. The latter is declared in March, 1873 
for 1873-74 (1281 FatUt), The jummos will be for— 


1873- 74, ... ... ... Rs. 800 

1874- 75, ... ... ... „ 950 

1875- 76, ... ... ... „ 1,100 

13. Mr. Colvin has shown the utter fallacy of the inference (drawn from the fact 
that we take 50 per cent, of the rental, whereas in 1841 we took 66 per cent) that the 
landlord who had been paying 66 per cent, for 30 years past might now be made to 
pay the same percentage of the existing rental, and that it is a sacrifice of public reve¬ 
nue to limit the demand to 50 per cent Suppose the zemindar's rental is Rs. 1,000; 
that this is accepted by the Settlement Officer as a correct rent-roll, and that the revised 
jumma is fixed at Rs. 500. But it may be that the old jumma is, say, Rs. 350, being 66 
per cent, of Rs. 530, the rental on which the old jumma was estimated. By the expiry 
of the old settlement the.;u)n»ia stood at only 35 per cent, of the rental which the zemin¬ 
dar was and perhaps had for many years been realizing. 


14. In some districts, where there are large village communities, and the profits 
left after payment of the Government revenue have to bo divided among a large num¬ 
ber of sharers, it has been found necessary to lower the percentage of the Government 
demand below Rs. 50. In estates belonging to single owners a larger share of the 
rental than 50 per cent, might be appropriated by the State. I am myself in favour of 
a more elastic rule than the hard and fast 50 per cent, in all cases. It should be left to 
the discretion of the Settlement Officers, subject to the orders of superior authority, to 
assess the revenue at 45 to 55 per cent, of the rental. The ialocMar, with 50 villages 
having a rental of Rs. 20,000, could pay 55 per cent, of the rental as easily as five 
hundred sharers holding a single village with the same rental could pay 45 per cent. 
Hie Honor has pointed out that large estates held by a single owner are liable to disin- 
U^raiioHj and that the settlement must be so framed that their component parts, if 
held separately, shall stand and prosper under the quota of revenue for which they are 
responsible. There would he no danger of any such result if the Settlement Officers’ 
discretions were limited between 45 and 55 per cent., and the capabilities of each 
individual village of the large estate were carefully ascertained, and made the basis for 
its assessment. 


15. I do not think that the existing Rent Law has tied the hands of assessing offi¬ 
cers to any appreciable extent, or that their operation has resulted in “ restricting the 
full demand for land-revenue to which the Government may justly be entitled.” It is 
not the Government but the zemindar who has cause to complain. The Settlement 
Officer assesses on the prevailing rent-rates. He pulls up the lower rates to the level of those 
paid commonly, whether by occupancy-ryots or by tenanta-at-will, rejecting rack-rents 
and selecting what he holds to be fair and equitable rents. The Civil Courts cannot touch 
the Settlement Officer’s jumma, but they do interfere, when moved to do so with the land¬ 
lord’s assessment of rent, at the rent-rates assumed by the Settlement Officer as the ba¬ 
sis of the assessment of the revenue. To quote Mr Auckland Colvin’s Memorandum on 
the Revision of Land Settlements,—“At present the Settlement Officer bases his revenue 
on what are technically known as assumed rent-rates—rent-rates which his observation, 
embracing largo tracts of country with various capacities and of difi’erent circumstances, 
demonstrates to him to be reasonable, These rates are not actually paid in every ins¬ 
tance, but on the whole they are so generally paid, that experience proves to him that 
tenants now holding at lower rates may, after revision of assessment, be fairly called on 
to pay them. The data assumed by the Settlement Officer, however, may be questioned 
when landlords proceed to enhance in the Courts, and the correctness of his deductions 
impugned. The respective quality of soils, for instance, or the proximity of lands used 
as standards of comparison may be and frequently are brought to issue. The Sottle- 
mont Officer may be of opinion, on sound grounds, that oyer an extensive area, at pre- 
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sent nnder»rented in regard to its capacities, rents, after assessment of the Government 
demand, will be largely raised, Bnt unless he can single out and mass in sufficient 
numbers to meet the requirements of the Rent Law, illustrations of higher rents paid 
within such a tract, the Judge, who is bound to adhere to the terms and conditions of 
the law, has no power to enforce the Settlement Officer's proposed rates. The result 
has been much expensive litigation with uncertain results. The pro-vdsions of the Rent 
Law to a great extent control the actions of the Settlement Officer, and a settlement 
based in itself on perfectly sound data may prove oppressive, because landlords cannot 
show that the conditions of enhancement specified in the Rent Laws are strictly appli¬ 
cable. The revised settlements are thus absolutely placed at the mercy of the Civil 
Courts, themselves bound down to the strict application of the law; and unless landlords 
can satisfy the Courts as to the justness of such enhancement of rent on grounds not 
at all necessarily identical with those on which the Settlement Officer has fixed the Gov¬ 
ernment demand, the settlement will very probably break down, the landlord fall into 
arrears, and the village perhaps be sold for the balance. It is on the face of it unreason¬ 
able that the burden of the proof.of the adequacy of the rents calculated by Settlement 
Officers should be thrown on the landlords, who were no parties to the calculation. 
In Oudh, the landlord can be called on to file his rent schedules within a certain term 
after the declaration of the raised demand. All disputed cases are tried and settled by 
the Settlement Officer, and his assistants and deputies. But in this Province no such 
provision exists,” 

16. It may be argued by the advocates for a higher assessment, that we are tak¬ 
ing only 50 per cent, of the rental assets existing at the commencement of a long term 
of settlement, whereas there can be no little doubt that the assets will increase: that 
it was laid down by Mr. Thomason that the Government should not demand more than 
two-thirds of what may be expected to be the nel produce to the proprietors during tht 
period of settlement', while Settlement Officers are now told “ to frame their assessment 
on the prevailing standard of rent, and are forbidden to leave the hard ground of 
current standard rents, and speculating on an expected enhancement to rate their 
assessments upon such expectation,” Of the wisdom of the latter ordere there can be 
little question. It is simply impossible to estimate with any hope of accuracy what 
the “ net produce to the proprietor, during the term of settlement,” will be. It is not 
possible to say how' far communications will be improved, prices rise, rent-rates be 
enhanced, irrigation, provided otherwise than at the expense of the proprietor, extend 
&c.. But in regard to the last and most important source of additional agricultural 
profits, the law has secured to the Static in the provisions of the Canal Bill its share in 
such profits, 

17. I do not say that Settlement Officers ignore the difference between the 
rents paid by tenants-at-will and tho.se paid by oi.'oupanoy-rvots. But often the differ¬ 
ence is but trifling where the whole pergunnah is taken under review, and yet in in¬ 
dividual villages the difference may be very considerable, and the landlord is unable to 
enhance by suit in the Civil Court up to the amount to which the rent would come by 
the Settlement Officer’s assumed rent-rates. For instance, the Settlemimt Officer assesses 
ou a rent-roll of Rs. 1,200; the existing rent-roll being Rs. 1,000. The zemindar sues 
to enhance up to 1,200: the Civil Court, tied by the provisions of Section 17, ActX. of 
1859, refuses to decree the enhancement claimed. The zemindar pays a Government 
revenue of Rs. 600 on a rental of Rs. 1,000. It tuny he said that the Government de¬ 
mand should be reduced at once to Rs. 600 by the Settlement Officer. But settlement 
operations are, it may be, closed, and, the settlement has been sanctioned by Government: 
or the zemindar may go into Court tho following year, and have his claim to enhance¬ 
ment decreed by another Judge. To sum up, it is not Government but tho zemindar 
who suffers most by the operation of the Rent Laws, 

18. A settlement for a term, say, of 30 years with the power reserved to Gov¬ 
ernment to enhance or re-adjust the jumma at any time during that term would be a 
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30 years’ settlement in name only. Where would be the feeling of security which 
DOW exists among zemindars ? The value of land would be violently disturbed. It 
has been shown in the examination of the other points referred to the Board for the ex¬ 
pression of thoir opinion, that it is not possible to connect rise or fall in rents with 
either fluctuations in the value of the precious metals, or fluctuations in the prices of 
agricultural produce. The oonnoction is at any rate very remote, so much so at times 
as to be hgrdly appreciable. The case is much the same with improved communications. 
Who can tell with precision how much the construction of a line of railway has in¬ 
fluenced rent-rates. It may have affected the prices of agricultural produce, but it could 
affect rent-rates only through its influence on prices of grain, &c., and this “element” 
it is proposed to take into consideration separately. The effect on rent-rates of canal, 
irrigation alono could be gauged, and that only where the canal was taken through 
lands previously unirrigated or not easily or cheaply irrigable. The difference between 
the rent of every field before and after the introduction of canal-irrigation could be as¬ 
certained. This difference would represent the additional rental profits due to the canal, 
half of which profits Government on the 50 per cent, of the rental assets rule could claim. 
The Canal Bill has provided for such cases. 

15th of April, 1873. H. S. REID. 



NOTE BY A. COLYIN, Esq., SECRETARY, BOARD OF REVENUE. 


1, On 27tb S<'ptembor, 1871, the Board, in compliance ■ivith the instructions 
of the Local Government, called upon selected Officers for their views,—Firstly, as to the 
grant of a Permanent Settlement to these Provinces, which the Government of India, 
in the letter of its Home Secretary, dated 2Gth May, 1671, had discns.sed; and. 
Secondly, as to the system of Temporary Settlomont in force, the sufficiency of which the 
same Despatch had questioned. Replies have now come in from several of the Officers 

consulted: and the Govern¬ 
ment of these Provinces is 
pressing for an answer. I give 
in the margin the names of 
the Officers who have fur¬ 
nished opinions. It is to he re¬ 
gretted that not a single rcplv 
has come from the Meerut 
Division, though there is not a 
district in that division which 
has not come under resettle¬ 
ment, of which, indeed, the 
Bcttloment is not either com¬ 
pleted, or on the verge of com¬ 
pletion. Among the Officers from whom an opinion is wanting are Mr. Smith, the Settle¬ 
ment Officer of Allygurh; Mr. Forbes, formerly SeiUemeut Officer of Meenit, and now 
Commissioner of Allahabad, whose great experience would have been especially valu¬ 
able; Mr. McOonaghoy, Settlement Officer of Mynpoorie; and Mr. Markham, Set¬ 
tlement Officer of Bijnour. A few Officers again have furnished answer? too brief to 
be worth printing, and an unprinted letter from Mr. Ricketts accompanies the file, 
commenting on Mr. Halsey’s arguments, hut not furnishing* any direct reply to the 
Board’s reference. 

2. Two distinct questions .are Ijefore the Board. In the first place, the expe¬ 
rience drawn from tbo Mc.erut and Boolundshuhur Settlements has led to grave doubts 
as to the sufficiency of the conditions of permanent setlleiuent laid down by the Secre¬ 
tary of State in 18(15. On the assumption that these conditions arc insufficient, the 
Board arc asked whether they can suggest others which, wliile etiabliug the Gevern- 
ment to redeem to the people its promise of a pennanent settlement, should guar antee 
the Govci-nment from serious fiscal injury. In the next place, whether or no such a 
scheme can be framed, the Board are asked to consider whether there is not “ some¬ 
thing essentially faulty in the e.\isUng system of assessment.” 

3. The questions referred to the Board, and by them circulated to the Offic'crs 
consulted, were gathered in a Circular Letter into six heads. Under those heads it 
will be convenient now to consider them, with the opinions given upon each. I note 
against the replies to each question, for facility of reference, the pages of the accom¬ 
panying volume in which they will be found. 

4. To enable the Board to get the sense of District Officers as to the first point 
(Permanent Settlement), the two following question.? were asked 

lit,—Whether it might be possible to lay down some standard of average rates 
btlow w'hicli no settlement should ho confirmctl in perpetuity. The scoiio 
of rliis (piestion will he foimd indicated in page 25, paragraph 3, of 
Board’s letter. 

♦ Mr. Kickettr lii.. tiacc replied; and :ds letter, with others received too Ue for ajialj-sis in (bis 
Sole, will be found at tbc end of (base papers. 


Mr. C. CroatlivTaite, Sett'.ement Officer, Etavah. 

„ C. Moore, Collector, Etawah. 

„ Keene, Comaiissioner, Agra. 

., Evans, Assistant .Settlement Officer, Futtehgnr'a. 

1, Patterson, Settlement Officer, Euttehpore. 

„ C. W. Carpenter, Allebabad. 

„ Court, Commissioner, Allahabad. 

„ Halsey, Ccllc-ctor, Cawnpore. 

Eai Buideo Bntsh, Deputy Collector, Ghazeeporc. 

Mr. Wigram, Collector, Bustec. 

„ Eeid, Settlement Officer, Azitngurh. 

Monlvee Nazeer Ahmad, Deputy Collector, Goruckpota. 
Mr. Webster, Ctllector, Gonickpcra. 

„ E. Colvin, Collector, Bareilly. 

„ Wilson, .Settlement OScer, Budaon. 

„ E. Currie, Scftleinent Officer, shahjehanpoM, 

„ Moens, Sef.lcmcnt Officer, Bareilly. 

„ Buck, Settlement Officer, Cawnpore. 

„ Eidsdale, Settlement Officer, Utah. 

„ Tcrnan, Deputy Conituissioner, Lullutpora. 

„ 'Waite, Settlement Officer, Jalmm. 
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indy —Whetter it would be expedient to have a permanent settlement, based on 
adequate rates of rent, if such were believed to exist, but subject to the 
condition of a rateable increase of revenue in proportion to the increase of 
prices. The staple by which the increase of prices should be tested, the 
intervals, and the mode of applying the test, were points on which it was 
stated opinions should be furnished. 

5. On the second point, the fanltincss of the existing system of temporary settle¬ 
ments, the Board asked for information on four heads. 

—Whether the present standard of assessment at 50 per cent, of the rental as¬ 
sets is inadequate, and whether the share of rental assets at present left to 
proprietors is excessive. 

—Whether the operation of the rent laws results in any measure in restricting 
the full demand for laud-revenue to which the Government may be entitled. 

extent to which, on theoretical grounds, in view of a settlement for a 
term of years, enhancement of rent rates beyond the present prevailing 
standard is, or may safely he, assumed as a basis of assessment. 

4j/j.— expediency of leaving the assessment open to enhancement or re-adjust- 
ment during a terra of temporary settlement, in consequence of the dimi¬ 
nished value of the precious metals, or other causes: with the effect of 
canals and other public works on tho assessment of the land revenue. 

The nature and scope of the iDform.ation asked for under each head was indicated, 
and the Board, in conclusion, pointed out that the six points circulated embrace the 
whole system of assessment of the land revenue in these Provinces, as in force for 
more than the last thirty years. “ Tho fact of that system having worked well during the 
above period is not necessarily a proof of its being equally ad.apted to the circumstances 
and requirements of to-day. On the other hand, the mere amount of land revenue 
obtainable is far from being the only test of a sound system of assessment. 

“ The Board invite the greatest freedom of suggestion in regard to the mode of 
ensuring to Government a full and fair revenue from the land, with clue regard to 
landed interests, as existing by custom and guaranteed by law, in these Provinces. 

“ The experience of Settlement Officers should enable them to throw a flood of 
light on the questions raised by the Government of India. Speculative .and theoretical 
suggestions, unless based on an oxbaustive comparison of well ascertained facts, and 
careful deductions therefrom, will be disregarded ; but views of whatever nature, borne 
out by well-supported reasoning, will meet with the Board’s fullest and most impartial 
consideration,” 

6. For the most part, the officers consulted have replied categorically to the 
questions put to them. But Mr. Halsey differs in confining himself to a strenuous 
advocacy of a permanent settlement, and I have treated his report sep.arately as an 
Appendix to this note. I take the questions in order. 

7. L—Whether it might be possible to lay down some standard of average rates 
below which no settlement shall be confirmed in perpetuity. 

The Board had pointed out that it would hiive to be considered under this head, 
whether, in tho part of the country under the immediate observation of the officer 
reporting, rents could be said to have reached their full present limit. It was noted 
that the rise in prices, which has led in a chief measure to the rise in rents, would be 
the best, though by no means the only, test of the adequacy of existing rent rates. 
On review of the prices of past years, did it seem that any further large increase in prices 
is improbable ? and have rents so generally risen with prices as to render a further 
rise unlikely in view of tho probability of prices remaining stationary ? Is population up 
to the ordinary standard ? What is the margin of cultivable land, and wliat are the 
prospects of improved means of communication and irrigation ? It was to be shown 
whothoT the transition state through which Boolundshuliur and other districts ate pass- 
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ing had been entered on, or would seem to be near an end, in the several districts 
under report. 

8. On this head a great deal of valuable and elaborate inforniaUon is supplied by 
certain of the Settlement Officers. The extent is shown to which prices have risen, 
with the corresponding increase in rents. The probability of a further largo increase 
in rents is generally agreed in; but from the extreme uncertainty of the conditions 
and limits within which the rise in prices can continue to progress, or a rise in rents 
take place, all officers are agreed that average rates, whether for the Province as a 
whole, or for divisions, or districts are impracticable. 

Mr. Crosthwiiite (Etawah) finds that prices have risen 35, 36 and 37 per cent, in 
the case of gram, wheat, and barley; 44 and 43 per cent, in bajra and j'oar during the 
last ten years; while the rent of not more than 25 per cent, of the cultivated land has 
risen in proportion, or nearly in proportion, to the rise in prices, and 62 per cent, has 
been subject to no enhancement. He maintains that the late high prices are caused 
partly by the fall in the value of money, and partly by tbo bad seasons frequent in 
the last decade; and thinks tliat a fall to some extent in prices may bo looked for. But 
be believes that “it is the increase of population that is pulling up the rents, and will 
maintain themand that as population bereases, and men have nothing else to look to 
for livelihood but agriculture, rents must rise, and will go on rising, until something 
near an European standard is reached, so that no ratas which M’ould at present be adopted 
could fulfil the two conditions of saving tho Government from an unreasonable loss, 
and of being suitable to the present condition of the country. 

Mr. Moore ( Etawah) briefly states bis opinion that rents will continue to rise 
to a quite unknomi extent; that population, as it increases, will not only act on prices, 
and thereby on rents, but will also act directly on rents by increasing tlie demand 
for land; and that a negative answer must Iw given to the Board’s first question. 

Mr. Keene (Agra) Is decidedly of opinion that rents have not yet reached their 
natural limits. I think that prices will continue to increase very steadily, as the exten¬ 
sion of such crops as indigo, opium, and cotton displace food crops, and as the 
Suez Canal brings British India more and more iuto the markets of the world. 
Tho rise that has yet taken place in rents docs not fairly represent tho fall in tho 
value of money, as shewn m the prices of produce; but I believe that tho former 
will go on even after the latter shall have ceased to operate.” 

Mr. Patterson (Futtehpore, but writing of Allygurh) contends that the standard 
of rent m every district during the thirty years of settlement was chiefly determined 
bv the severitv or lightness of the pressure of the revenue, and to a comparatively small 
extent by the productive powers of tho land. This position he illustrates by citing tho 
cases of several districts. “ The rents from which the rates of assessment are deduced 
are customary rents, modified,” he admits, “in each district by varying causes, but of 
which the chief and most constant is the pressure of the Government revenue.” But 
judging from experience, we have every reason, be considers, to believe that within a 
few years after settlement rents will be fixed on a different principle; that competition 
will come into play, tuid that tho landlord will, a.s in other countries, try to raise rents 
as high as the existing demand for land will allow him. Discussing, and in some measure 
differbg from Mr. Plowdcn’s conclusions in his volume on “ Wages and Prices,” ho 
thinks “ that while possibly for a few years prices may be stationary, yet tho tendency 
to rise is a constant one, although it is improbable that we may ever again ex-perience a 
change so sudden and violent as that between 1868 and 1870.” 

Mr. Carpenter (Allahabad) replies in the negative to the question as to the possi¬ 
bility of some standard of average rates, but has interpreted tho question to rofiir to a 
provincial standard. “ It docs not seem likely that the rate of rent will ever become 
level all over the Province. The amount of the rate paid in any tract is not neces¬ 
sarily a criterion of its adequacy. I do not see then how any standard of rate could 
be used effectively.” Glaucing at the circumstances of tbo Allahabad District, he tiiinks 
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tHat even in the tract where rents range highest, the population averaging over 600 
to the square mile, the soil being fertile, the eulturablc land fully cultivated, irriga¬ 
tion plentiful, and the cultivators generally of industrious and submissive classes, a 
permanent settlement cannot be recommended. The tract is undoubtedly improvable. 

Buldeo Buksh states, without discussion, his opinion that no general standard of 
average rates, below which no .settlement should be confirmed in perpetuity, can bo laid 
down for a large tract of country. For each separate district he thinks it might be 
ascertained whether the rents in it have reached their full present limit, and whether 
the district has passed through tlic “ transition state.” 

Mr. Wigram (Bustcc) expresses similar opinions—he, too, apparently speaking 
of a provincial standard. 

Mr, Reid (Azrmgurh) thinks any general standard “ hardly possible.” Rents 
have risen but little in Azimgurh ; the price of produce is more by .'»0 per cent, than 
it was at last settlement. “ The sense of cultivating right is very strong, both land¬ 
holders and tenants believing that the rents payable by old tenants, especially those 
of high caste, cannot be raised during the period of settlement, and perhaps not even 
at the commencement of a new settlement. In reference to the enhancement of 
their rents, one is constantly met by old tenants with the objection that the increase 
in the Government revenue is made becaus(! of increase in the cultivated area, and 
that rates which have been paid for the same land for sixty and seventy years should 
not be altered. In jwesence of these facts, it is needless to say that enhancement of rents 
has boon partial; that nuits which have not risen will rise, and those which have risen 
may rise still further. ” But as the ability of the agricultural population to pay 
enhan(!(;d rents is by no moans proportionate to the rise in produce, any theoretical 
standard of rent is impracticable. 

Mr. II''ehstcr (Ooruckpor<!) illustrates the increase in rental since 1865-66, and 
the increase in prices since 1851: and believes that rents and prices will go on 
rising as improvements are made in the moiins of communication, and as markets 
become more accessible. II(! jioints out that the conditions are passing away under 
which cultivators have hitherto been tempted by low rent-rates to this district, 
the margin of eulturablc but uncultivated laud being much reduced. (It may be 
noted iu passing that the proportion in this district is the same now as the average 
ot the Province—75 per cent.) Prices are also rising, and with future improvements 
in communications, will rise further. 

Mr. E. Colvin (Phillibhect) points out the excessive divergence of rent-rates 
within the shortest distances, adding that it is impossible to j)rophes 3 ' correctly how 
long the causes which produce tliis divergence will continue. Railways and canals 
have to be introduced or extended; “ the material improvement and development of 
the district will gradually take place, and in their train will come a rise in rents 
infinitely greater than that which has asyct occurred, and yet it will be shown hereafter 
that the rise iu the rental within tlie last thirty years has been estimated at 76 per 
cent.” 

Mr. Wilson (Budaon) wliilc stating that rents have risen about 25 per cent, 
since the introduction of Act X. of 1859, considers it uncertain to what further extent 
they may rise. The di.stric.t is iu a state of transition, which cannot be said to have 
reached its limit. 

Mr. CuiTio (Shahjehanpore) states his opinion that, oven limiting the standard to 
districts or different parts of the same district, any general standard is “ utterly impossi¬ 
ble. Rents are rising, and will continue to rise. Proper communications are for 
the first time being opened out. Prices have risen, hut rents have not increased. The 
rents of 1818 are “ very much the same ” as those of 1869. 

Mr. Moens (Bareillj’j, illustrating in great detail and with much pains the pro¬ 
gress made in his district during the last thircy years, the increase in cultivation, in 
prices, and in rents, proceeds to specify the causes which, in his opinion, restrict the 
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rise in the incidence of rents, and does not anticipate a rise in tho general average 
rent-rate beyond Rs. 3-14-0 (“ the rate of the present, as against Rs. 3-4-G at the last 
settlement”) for many years to come, and secs “ no possibility of laying down any general 
standard rate as a test of fitness for perpetual settlement.” 

Mr. Buck (writing from Cawnpore, but of Futtebgurh, bis recent district), and 
entering ■with great minuteness into the infinity, discusses severally in detail the causes 
affecting quantity of produce, the causes alfeccing value of produce, and the causes 
affecting the profit of cultivators. He dwells on the distinction (which will be reverted 
to presently) as to the causes which raise rents, and the causes which raise the renH'ate. 
In the former, lie includes those which iucrease the qimntity or value ..of producse: in the 
latter, those which increase the landlords’ share of the produce. lie concludes:—“ I 
conceive it to bo quite possible that within a century the rental of the district may be 
doubled,” and of course pronounces against the possibOity of adopting at present any¬ 
thing like a standard rate.” 

Mr. Ridsdalo (Etah) is of opiulon that “in determining the rates at which a tract 
may bo settled in perpetuity, it is possible to ascertain, with sufiSciently close approxi¬ 
mation, the adequacy of existing assets, and to provide against increase of assets by 
increased production; but the further probable increase by rise of value cannot be 
estimated or provided for in the calculation.” 

Colonel Tornan (Jaloun) states that ‘Hhe district is as yet quite undeveloped ; and 
no standard rates, below which no settlement should be confirmed in perpetuity, can 
be ascertained.” Prices have risen; also wages; but rents have not risen in proportion. 
The district may bo said to be in every way in a transition state, and but slowly 
recovering from former Native exactions, and our own high assessments. 

Mr. “White (Jaloun) takes a similar view, and Mr. Hobart (Etah) considers that 
rents are far below those for similar land in other districts, and are being enhanced 
daily. Prices, however, will undoubtedly rise: the local population has increased about 
12 per cent, in seveu years. The best land is taken up already; the available margin 
i« not largo. 

0. It will be scon, then, that if it is desire! that the incidence of the revenue should 
be at all equal throughout the Province before settlement is made permanent, the time 
for a permanent settlement, in the opinion of the officers above named, has not come. 
But boforo saying anything further on this, a preliminary objection indicated by Mr. 
Crosthwaite must be noticed. If the objection is admitted, it must act as an estoppel 
to further discussion : and the only point to be considered will be, not whether a per¬ 
manent settlement should be conceded, but how the immediate concession of such 
a settlement can be best offocted. Mr. Crosthwaite says :—There can be no doubt that 
the promise of a permanent settlement was formerly hold out to tho landowner.s of 
these Provinces by various legislative enactments at an early period of our rule. Tliat the 
promise was, moreover, made by the Sottlemeut Officers to individual zemindars, and in 
some cases in written leases, is also plain from the minute of Mr. Holt Mackenzie. 
How far we aro bound by that promise to carry out the measure, irrespective of its 
political advantages, is a question of some difficulty that must be left to the higbost 
authorities to decide. 1 am well a'waro of our peculiar position in this country, and 
arguments drawn from the action of the Icgislaliire in England or elsewhere seem 
to me entirdy void of force. But nevertheless my own opinion is that, in deeidincr 
this question, we are bound to look not merely to the interests of the North-Western 
Provinces, but to those of all India ; and if imperial interests would be compromised by 
fulfilling the expectations hold out to the peoph? in these Provinces, we are justified 
in availing ourselves of the choice of action that has fortunately been left to us.” 

10. The circumstances under which, in the first days of our rule, the promise of 
a permanent settlement was made to the proprietors, will be found at page 10 seq, 
of the Volume of Selections from Revenue Records, 1818-20, published in 1866, and 
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Lord William Bentinck's Minute, dated 7th April, 1831, page 237 seq. of the Volume 
of Selections published in 1872. Tho distinct declaration alluded to by Mr. Crostb- 
waitfi i.s in tho proclamation of the Governor-General in Council, embodied in Regulation 
XXV., 1803, and IX., 1805, para. 4, where it is said, speaking of tlio term of expiry 
of tho quartennial settlement:—“ At the end of these ten years a permanent settlement 
will ho concluded with the same persons (if willing to engage, and if no others who have 
a better claim shall come forward) for such lands as may be in a stifficiently improved 
state of adtivation to warrant the measure, on such terms as Government shall deem fair 
and equitable.^' The promise, even as it stood, was accompanied by two conditions—the 
lands were to be in a sufficiently improved state of cultivation to warrant the measure ; 
the terms were to be such as to the Government should seem fair and equitable. The 
Jloii’ble the Court of Directors declined to endorse the promise here held out, so far as 
it might be interpreted to commit them to the grant in any instance of a permanent 
settlement on tho expiry of the quartennial settlement; and from that day to this, under 
successive Governmeuts, the moot point in regard to a Permanent Settlement has been, 
whether or no the limitations accompanying the declaration held out in the Regulations 
quoted can be defined. The permanent settlement promised was only to be granted to 
lands fairly cultivated, and on terms which the Government thought fair and equitable. 
In 1862, in his Dcsiiatch ou a permanent settlement, the Secretary of State restricts tho 
grant of such a settlement by a similar reservation:—“ As regards all districts,or parts of 
districts, in which no eonsideralle increase is to he erpected in the land reomue, and where 
equitable apportionment has already been, or may hereafter be, ascertained, to ymr satisfaction, 
Tier Majesty’s Government will be ready to sanction, on your recommendation, or that of 
the Local Government supported by you, the .settlement in perpetuity of tho assessment 
at the present or the revised rates.” These conditions, which are merely a re-statement 
of the conditions laid down in the beginning of the century, have never yet been settled ; 
and at this very moment the point wbich the Government has asked us to con.sidcr is 
precisely whether we can yet define the terms which shall be fair and equitable (whether, 
that is, any considerable increase is to be expocted in the land-revcnno, and whothei', 
if made permanent, its apportionment would be equitable. If officers, as stated by Mr. 
Crosthwaite, granted'loases in perpetuity, they granted them ultravires. The instructions 
in tho Circular of the Board of Commissioners, dated 30th June, 1808, ran thus :—“ The 
settlement with actual proprietors is to be made for a period of four years, with a stipu¬ 
lation tb.at tho jumina which may be assessed on their estates in the last year of such 
period shall remain fixed for ever, in case the zemindar shall now be willing to engage 
for the payment of the public revenue on those terms in perpetuity, and the arranyemenl 
shall receive the sanotiem of the ITonlle the Court of Directors,'” This, wo know, never 
was received. Leases under the new settlement have been also unquestionably granted 
in perpetuity ; hut always with a similai’ reservation of the approval of Government, 
and this approval has been withheld. I do not see that the G overnment has ever pledged 
itself to more than it is now trying to redeem, vis,, the earnest and serious considera¬ 
tion of the terms on which a settlement can in fairness and equity be granted, whether 
at the end of tho quartennial settlements or at any other period. Those, and those 
only, were the conditions on which a permanent settlement was to be granted. As Holt 
Makeuzie writes, in para. 219 of his Minute, dated 1st July, 1819 The Hon’ble 
Court have solemnly declared their rc'.soliition to incur the disadvantages of delay 
rather than proceed to fix the public rental for ever without full information in regard 
to the data on which its amount has been asse.ssed.” 

11. It will be objected to this argument that it is toebnical. It may be true that 
the Court of Directors, and subsequently the Secretary of State, have withheld their 
consent to the unconditional introduction of a permanent settlement. Morally speak¬ 
ing, the Government may be in no wise pledged to the immediate introduction 
of a measure to which the supreme authority at home has never unreservedly 
committed itself. But it wall be urged that the people do not understand argu¬ 
ments of this nature : that for 69 years the hope of a permanent settlement has 
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been fluttered before their eyes; and that they see in the reasons given for its 
■postponement, not a desire for fair and equitable terms on behalf of the Government, 
but a greedy appetite for enhanced revenue; in a word, culpable hesitation to commit 
itself to a course which of its own will it has profe.sscd its willingness to adopt. 
And I should admit that there would he force in this arffument—that though not 
strictljr incumbeut, it might be expedient to make the present settlement permanent— 
if as a matter of fact the masses did urge such a plea, aud if there was among them a 
genuine though au erroneous conviction that the Government was inclined to repudiate 
its promises, or shelter itself under plausible but dishonorable pretexts. As a matter 
of fact, however, I think it will generally be admitted (it certainly, during the six years 
I served in the Settlement Department, was my experience) that if the people wero 
not profoundly indifferent to a permanent settlement, it is only because they dislike 
the idea of it.* “ The people say that under a permanent settlement if Government 
takes no increase neither will it give any relief.” (Moozuffernuggur Settlement Report, 
page 108.) So, too, Mr. Carpenter (page 62)“ So far as my experience goes, the 
people are altogether indifforont about a permanent settlement. I cannot remember 
more than two or three occasions on which any question has been put to me on tho 
subject. In no instance have I seen anything like anxiety to obtain such a settlement. 
The fact is that to the ordinary native of this country thirty years seems an infinity of 
time. The one thought in tho mind of the landowners at a revision of settlement is to 
get a qioderate assessment for themselves. Doubtless if a man has got a light assess¬ 
ment, and is asked whether he would like it temporar}' or permanent, he will say per¬ 
manent : but he will not forego any advantage for the sake of permanency iu future. 
Mr. Egerton, the Financial Co.mmisaloner in the Pnnjaub, says of tho landowners of 
that Provinco :— iMn/b that if they were offered the choice of a settleinent for thirty 
years at half assets, or a permanent settlement at 60 or 66 per cent, of the assets, they 
would • to a man refise the permanent settlement.' I believe that tho case is even 
stronger than this; I think that the people hero would almost to a man refuse perma¬ 
nent settlement even at 55 per cent, of the assets. And no one can say that they are 
not wise in their generation.” Mr. Reid, it is true (page 98, Azimgurh), says that 
the jieople of tho temporarily-settled pergunnahs of this district are undoubtedly desir¬ 
ous that their settlement should be made permanent but he qualifies the statement 
immediately by adding :—“ I believe that, with a rare exception here and there, tho 
landholders would not agree to pay a higher rate of assessment in order to relieve them¬ 
selves of the claims of Government to a share in tho profits of increased cultivation in 
the future.” 

Moulvie Nazir Ahmed (page 99) writes“ The zemindars of these provinces 
in their cries for a permanent settlement were actuated by tho desire of securing for 
themselves two difl'erent objects: tho large profits resultant from a light assessment, 
and the certainty of a fixed demand. But the working of tho present settlement has 
widely shown that tho Government has of late grown too wise to sacrifice its interests. 
Perhaps no one now dreams of vying with the rich Bengal zemindars, and the first 
object has been thus frustrated by the final decree of time itself. 

“ The idea of a permanent settlement, I believe, has now been abandoned by tbo 
landed proprietors, as far as it related to tho question of benefit and profit: and it is 
.the pretended advocates of the people who continue urging it. In accordance with 
the old usage of this country, it is admitted on all hands that the Government is entitled 
to its share of tho land revenue. The revenue derived by Government from tbe land 
is the safest of all taxes, and, if limited to a reasonable extent, can give no dissatis¬ 
faction to the payers. Then why talk of a permanent settlement ? The people do 
not and should not grudge the Government its proportionate share of tho assets, less 
out of less, .and more out of more.” And after pointing outj how much remains to be 

* Since this waa written Kour Luchmnn Singh’g excellent paper has been received. He argues 
that the time hna come lot Government to redeem its promise: not, however, because the people demand 
it, but because temporary settlements arc inexpedient. - 
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done for communications and the improvement of agriculture, he adds“ I therefore 
should like the permanent settlement to be discussed no more, at least for the present 
generation.” 

Rai Buldeo Bukhsh says (page 91)“ The two conditions (relative to the per¬ 
centage of cultivated area, and the improved state of iiTigation and communications), 
supplemented by a third, that the district should have passed through the ‘ transitioa 
state,’ should, I think, be sufficient to secure to the State its due share, and at the 
same time not to dry the sourtse of wealth and prosperity, by leaving a sufficient resi¬ 
due to the proprietors to induce them to take interest in the improvement of their 
property.” 

To conclude : it seems to me that the promise given to the agricultural proprietors 
of these provinces has been so guarded, that even if they claimed its fulfilment, they 
would he unable to shew that the limitations qualifying the promise have been fulfilled. 
As a matter of fact, I believe that no claim is made; and the conclusion I draw is, 
that it would be Quixotic and most impolitic to concede what is not asked for, unless 
the necessary conditions were fulfilled, or on the eve of fulfilment; unless, that is, a 
permanent settlement could be granted with fair consideration to the public whom the 
Government represents, and equitably to the mass of the proprietors themselves. 

As to the merits of the subject matter of Question I., the information, which has 
been .above abstracted, furnished by the several Settlement Officers shews conclusively 
how little it can bo said as yet that, taking the Provinces as a whole, “ no consider¬ 
able increase is to be expected in the land revenue," and how very far the apportionment 
is from being equitable. In tracts where rent is taken in kind, the recent high prices 
have largely enhanced the landlords’ rents and increased the Government revenue. The 
commutation of rents from kind into money, which has so greatly taken place during 
the settlement, has given the promise of permanence to those comparative high rents. 
But where rents have been or are paid in money, there has been little or no rise at all. 
It is useless travelling over ground which the Settlement Officers have abundantly 
trodden, and over which I have recently gone in my Memorandum lately published by 
Government. To that paper I must refer for illustrations of the extreme inequality in 
the rent rise, and the causes which keep up such inequah'ty. 

In some pergunnahs, as in Atrowlee of Allygurh, where routs are paid in kind, 
the value of the landlords’ share has largely increased of late years, and Government 
has been enabled to impose a rate corresponding to the capacity of the land. In other 
cases, as in Shahjehaupore, where rents are paid in money, the benefit'of the higher 
prices has hitherto been reaped almost exclusively by the cultivator; and the rents of 
fifty years ago are still paid in spite of higher prices, and larger population. In 
Azimgurh, as we have seen, both landholders and tenants believe that the rents pay¬ 
able by the old tenants cannot be raised during the period of settlement, and perhaps 
not even at the eommencement of a new settlement. The process of raising private money 
rents, as I have in my Memorandum attempted to show, is necessarily novel to our 
proprietors*: and there is no reason to suppose that route will anywhere rise very 
rapidly where rents are paid in money. But they certainly will rise, wholly apart 
from the stimulus giveu by the action of tho Settlement Officer at the time of 
settlement If, where rente are paid in kind, the landlord can get the enhanced 
value of his share, it probably follows that where rente are paid in money, tho 
tenants can pay more than they have hitherto done; in other words, pay not a 
higher ratio to the landlord, but tho equivalent of the enhanced value of. his share. 
If, therefore, the present settlement were now made permanent, it would press on dis¬ 
tricts where the rental was taken in kind, or in money rents recently commuted ; but 
would eventually be light where based on money rents, which represent a former 
status, and will hereafter bo made to correspond with the rise in prices. The increase, 

* I Btiould like to guard here agaiuat misapprehension of the statement in that Memorandum that the 
Atnil or Cauoongo fixed the rates payable for the hand. I meant that they were fixed subject to the control 
of those ofiicials, vefy possibly by punchayet, or othervrise. However fixed, they were the rates for the 
public demand, not of the private party fixing them. They were settled os rates of the public reveoue, 
not of an individual rental. That is my contention. 
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again, in population has hitherto been in some districts counteracted by the cultivable 
margin remaining nntilled. During the last settlement, the cultivated area haa 
increased 30'6 per cent, in the pergunnahs which have come under revision. But the 
margin of cultivable land not cultivated (much of which is occupied by groves, or 
required for pasture) is now only 25'8 per cent. Mr. Webster has illustrated this well 
in the case of the Goruckpore District, where he states that the rates at which 
tenants now hold may be raised all round any day at the will of the landlord. This 
statement, however, must be taken with some reserve, for tho proprietor can only raise 
rents suo motu on teuants-at-will. In Cawnpore, for instance, Mr. Buck shews that 
competition can hare no effect on two-thirds of the cultivated area, unless the rents of 
that portion are allowed under the law to be raised in some proportion simultaneously 
with tho rent of the one-third held by tenants-at-will, w'hich he assumes will be 
affected by competition. This has now been proposed to the Legislature. The Bent and 
Eevonue Bills, though they throw further obstacles in the way of frequent revision’of 
rents of privileged tenants, or tenants with a right of occupancy, enable the Collector, 
when tho period of enhancement comes round, to raise the rents of the latter to the 
tlien prevailing rates for another tenn of years. Privileged tenants will be similarly 
raised, though not to so high a figure. If those Bills become law, in another fifteen 
years we shall see in many districts a great rise in rents. Thus, in Etawah, tho 
current rate in Bidhoonah is Rs. 5-8-2, the protected te)iant8' rate Rs. 4-12-9. Offi¬ 
cers were asked whether their districts are in a transition state, and the reply is very 
much to the effect tliat the whole Province is in a transition state. I do not see how 
it could bo otherwise. Our own revenue system is gradually familiarising itself to 
the people from w’ithout; and from within the causes which stimulate rents are at 
work. Any standard rents in such a case are impossible, and no time could be more 
unfortunate for the proclamation of a permanent settlement than one in which we are 
first tracing the movement of natural and artificial causes, the ultimate effects of 
which upon rents it is impossible at present to predict. All that we can with confi- 
denco say at present is that rents are moat unequal. At a time when ail the pheno¬ 
mena connected with rent arrast the attention of the observer, as in a state of motion, 
we should scarcely be wise to come forward and say that the land revenue, which is 
based on those unstable rents, shall bo fi.xed permanently now and for ever. 

12. But might it not be possible to arrange for the revision of the revenue in 
the ratio of the future rise in prices ? Could the settlement of tho land revenue be made 
not upon the basis of a fixed money assessment, but on the basis of the value of a fixed 
quantity of produce, which value would bo adjusted from time to time according to the 
average prices which prevailed ? 

13. This formed the subject of the second out of the six questions put to Settle¬ 
ment OfiScers, and was formulated as follows 

“ II.—You have to record your opinion in regard to the expediency of a perma¬ 
nent settlement based on adequate rates of rent, as explained in the preceding para¬ 
graph (t. e., on standard rates of rent), but subject to the condition of a rateable 
increase of revenue in proportion to the increase of prices. The staple by which the 
increase of prices should be tested, tho intervals and the mode of applying the test, are 
points on which opinions must bo furnished, if such mode of settlement recommends 
itself.” 

14. I will recapitulate briefly the replies to this question. 

Mr. Orosthwaite (Etawah) does not think the “proposed plan practicable.” Nor 
indeed do I think it quite sound theoretically:— 

“ It assumes two things: first, that the rise in the prices of produce depends 
solely on the influx of silver; and, secondly, that a staple can be found that for each 
province, or part of a province, will act as a barometer for tho value of silver. It also 
assumes, as a consequence of these assumptions, that each individual estate will be 
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able without hardship to pay an increased revenue in proportion to the increase in 
the price of the selected staple. 

“I feel some distrust of my own judgment in opposing a scheme that has 
received support from some of the best authorities. But the endeavour to see how it 
would work in practice has shown me difficulties that I cannot overcome. In the 
first place, if the rise and fall in the prices of produce arc influenced as much or more 
by the character of the harvests than by the influx of silver, then the proposed scheme 
will load us into a very great practical difficulty. For no one will hold that bad harvests 
increase the value of the land aflFcctcd by them. Yet if the rise in prices is caused by 
a series of bad seasons, then, under the proposed system of assessment, the revenue 
will be increased in inverse ratio to the ability of the people to pay. For example, the 
most rigid economist and supporter of the silver influx theory will-hardly maintain 
that the bad harvests of 1860 and 1861 did not cause a 'rise in the price of wheat in 
Meerut from 27 seers in 1859 to 15 seers in 1861; or that the return of a good season 
had nothing to do with the price falling in 1862 to 28 seers. Now, whatever series of 
years we may take for the purpose of striking an average, such seasons as 1860 and 
1861 must have a very great influence on the figures. The revenue, then, of every 
estate in the Meerut District would be increased, say five per cent., because of the 
increase in the average price caused by the bad years 1860 and 1861. But many 
estates sufiered greatly in those years, and the rents of those years were probably not 
collected at all in lands unprotected by irrigation, while in the canal villages the famine 
outside doubled and trebled the incomes of the cultivators. What then would be the 
result of the proposed plan? The famine-stricken estates would bo punished by an 
assessment heavy in proportion to their snfferings, and the irrigated estates would not 
pay half of the increase fairly due from them. This-injustice would be intensified in 
districts like Ajmcre, that were depopulated by famine. Such would bo the logical 
result. In practice, of cour.se, after much reporting, minuting, and despatch writing, 
the precious permanent arrangements would be cast to the winds, and an officer would 
be sent to do justice. But, inasmuch as honour would prevent us from drawing back 
from our word in the other cn,3cs, all the loss would fall on the revenue. 

“ I see no way out of this difficulty except by denying that bad seasons have any 
influence, or any appreciable influence, on the rise of prices. 

Then comes the difficulty of finding a staple, and of deciding the number of 
years for which an average is to be stnick. These are difficulties I leave to the advo¬ 
cates of the plan to overcome. An examination of price-currents will show that all 
produce is not rising in the same proportion. Mr. Plowden has shewn that ghee and 
oil, no unimportant products of the farm, have not risen in anything like the ratio of 
wheat and other grains. How are we to decide which of the many grains is the staple 
that answers most accurately to the fall or rise in silver. Mr, Wynne answers this 
question as follows :—‘ It appears to us that, as the object is to measure the profits of 
the landowner, that species of grain might well be selected as the staple of the tract 
which is generally taken by the village bunnm in payment of their debts.’ This is 
a tangible suggestion, and the best probably that can be made; but it seems to me 
that it is open to the objection that the profits of the landowner can no more be 
measured in this way than the profits of the bmnia. The price of such a staple might 
be a fair guide to the value of each rupee, but it cannot guide us to the number of 
rupees incoming either to the landovraer or money-lender. Even adjacent estates in 
the same district differ very much in their products. If the staple selected was the 
only or even the chief product, then I can understand that its price might guide us in 
measuring the profits of the landowner, although even then a rise in price would by 
no means argue a rise in profits; but I cannot see how the price of wheat, for instance, 
can guide us in estimating the profits of an estate whose chief products are rice and 
sugar. 

“ I say it with deference to the advocates of the scheme, but it seems to me that 
at the bottom of it lies a confusion of thought that does not distinguish between the 
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aaeasure of a rupee, and the measure of profita made up of an unknown munber of 
rupees. 

“If such a system of assessmenthoadopted, it would he necessary as a preliminary 
tneasnro to value each estate strictly on its productive capacity. This is a task that I 
think is almost impossible at present. We know very little about the produce per acre 
of land in general, much less have we any accurate knowledge regarding the produce per 
acre of each estate. The people themselves hardly know it, and if they did, they would 
never truly state it. A wide and long-continued .scries of experiments would be neces¬ 
sary to ascertain it. 

“ Tile difficulty of making an equal assessment is very great. A Settlement Officer 
is liable to error. It is the interest of every one to deceive him. But anv’’ errors of over 
assessment that are committed will, under this system, bo increased at the rate of com¬ 
pound interest at each successive period.” 

Mr. Moore says Tho difficulty here would bo to decide on the staple by which 
the increase of prices should be tested. I say fairly 1 could not indicate such a staple. 
It must of course bo the chief staple of the disti iet. If such could be named as would 
apply to tho district generally, there would be the danger of mistaking a lemporaiy 
rise for a permanent one. It does not follow that we should discover the real profits 
of the zemindam by such a system, and it would he objectionable as introducing an 
uncertainty into the settlement which the existing system is free from.” 

Mr. Keene would prepare rent-rolls through the agency of the Settlement Ofilcers, 
on the basis of produce conected by reference to custom and decrees of Court. “ Hav¬ 
ing fixed what is tho present money value of the portion of the produce fairly and 
equitably exigible fiom each cultivator, let that money demand stand fixed for a period 
of, say, ten years.” To the fair rent ’ascertained by tho Settlement Officers a decennial 
commutation should be applied. “ All that would be requisite would be to expose the 
rent-rates (cash) to a new' testing by comparison with prices and other figures of the 
time, and to apply tho corrected rates to new cultivation.” 

Mr. Patterson is opposed to any oommutation scheme. It w'ould press unequally. 
Where cheapness was caused by plenty, the revenue resting on prices would be light. 
Where drought had raised prices and multiplied distress, tho revenue would be heavy. 
Again, “ a rigid rulo which, assuming that rente rose equally with prices, would eventu¬ 
ally force them to do so, would ruin largo numbers of cultivators. We all know that 
reilts follow prices with a considerable interval. Past prices are not alw.ays an index to 
what we may expect in future. From 1840 to 1850 prices were high ; and at a revision 
in 1850 tho revenue would have been raised, and this demand would have been paid 
during the next ten years, when prices were low. In 1860 the revenue would have 
been lowered, and during the following ton years of high prices it would have been 
based on the previous period of low prices.” Mr. Patterson adds that in England 
high prices almost invariably are a sign of agricultural prosperity : here they are fre- 
quentl}' a sign of enormously diminished produce and of great agricultural depression. 

“ Upon this head I venture to suggest that, as a measm-e of the increased profits of 
landowners, the average selling price of laud would bo free from the objections which 
I think apply to tho use of average corn prices for this purpose.” 

Mr. Carpenter points out that “ it will obviously be unfair to take such an in¬ 
crease of revenue, unless we ate certain that rents rise at the same rate as prices,” 
and argues tho improbability of such a rise. But his second and main objection 
to the system is, that “ it is more intricate, and w'ould be more difficult to work in 
practice tlian appears on the face of it.” And he furnishes an interesting diagram taken 
from the prices recorded in Mr. Plowden’s “ Wages and Prices ” to shew that “ the history 
«f prices in the North-West, as far as we possess it, is the histoiy of a series of violent 
csoillations. It is not merely that prices occasionally rose and fell largely. The oncii- 
lations reciur regularly in periods of from eight to sixteen years. A cycle of bad years 
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steadily folloT^^ a cycle of good years.” “ I take it as certain that a period of thirty years 
would be the shortest period over which an average of prices would be safely struck. 
Ihe increase of revenue could only be eflFocted at intervals of at least thirty years, and 
then only by a comparison of prices extending over at least sixty years.” lie adds as 
a further objection that, though to our ideas the scheme may be simple enough, it would 
not be so to tbo people. To them it would seem boplessly intricate, and they would 
rather have a temporary settlement at once. And finally he urges the impolicy of 
taking any measure at once which should bind us for ever. A temporary settlement 
can be made permanent at any moment: but, once made, wo cannot retrace our steps. 

Buldeo Buksb, whoso opinion is of especi.ol value, as indicating tbo light in which 
this matter suggests itself to a native’s mind, writes:— 

“ The evils of the so-called permanent settlement are so great that it would 
rather be preferable to reduce the net profits of the proprietors somewhat below 50 per 
cent, and down to 25 than to keep them for ever in a state of anxiety, with dread of 
vexation and expense, and indifferent to the welfare of their estates. 

“ The assessment in kind instead of money, or the realization of its value every 
year according to the market rates, though an old practice with Native Govern¬ 
ments, is subject to the same evils to which non-fixity of the Government demand in 
perpetuitj^ has been shewn to be. 

“ The principle of dealing with the generally ignorant and uneducated class 
of the rural population ought to be to avoid all niceties and intricacies, and to mako such 
simple rules of practice which may be comprehensible by them. The diminution of 
the valuo of precious metals and similar theories, though quite correct, seems to bo 
beyond their intellect, and liable to create unnecessary suspicion and distrust.” 

Mr. Bcid (Azimgurh) thinks that “if a permanent settlement is not to be based 
upon the nearly existing assets of tho land, it would be better not to have it at all.” 
The people would not understand it. “ In their eyes it would not be a permanent 
settlement.” . . . . “ Besides this, there would be tho hopeless practical task of 

adjusting tho relations between landlord and tenant; without receiving increase of rent, 
the former could not of course pay increased revenue. Those only who have served in 
this part of the country can realize the trouble to landlord, tenant, and officials that 
would arise from a universal periodical adjustment of rents.” 

Mr. Webster (Goruckpore) believes that we should gain vor)' little by such a 
scheme. The only argument he has ever beard in favour of a permanent settlement 
(“ and I believe its value is only seeming, not real ”) is the sense of security it brings, 
and the consequent inducement to industry. “ But if the so-callcd permanent settlement 
is to be subject to periodical enhancement as prices rise, what becomes of that element 
of stability which is its sole merit ?” “ It may bo urged that the feeling of security given 
by a permanent settlement would not be injured by the proposed periodical enhance¬ 
ment, because the increased demand would be based on the rise in market prices of 
agricultural produce, and not upon increased production arising from the apjilied capital, 
labour, or skill of the proprietor. But this distinction, tliough sufficiently obvious to us, 
is, I think, too subtle for the ordinary agricultural mind of this country. The fact of 
the increased demand would be plain to the proprietor: the cause of the increase would 
be a matter of indifference to him.” 

Mr. Wilson (Budaon ) does not discuss the scheme, but simply records his objection 
to it: on the ground apparently that no scheme of standard rates is at present practicable, 
and, consequently, no supplementary scheme for periodically revising such rates. 

Mr. Currie thinks the scheme “the best that cordd be proposed as a make-shift and 
dernier resort ” to avoid tho gi’cat sacrifice of revenue wliich must ensue from tbo forma¬ 
tion of a permanent settlement, and suggests wheat as the “ staple by which in Shah- 
jehanpore, and probably all over Rohilkhund, prices should be tested.” 
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Mr, Moens (Bareilly) urges that, as after all under this system the assessments will 
still be paid in money, liable to periodical increase or decrease, to the native mind the 
settlement will in no way be permanent. IIo points out the great difficulty of finding 
a staple, and adds that a rigid rule of enhancement would utterly break down many 
tillages. As far as Bareilly is concerned, he holds that “ the system suggested would 
be impossible to work fairly, and would cause great discontent amongst tho zemindars 
by the inequalities in the pressure of the resultant aasossment ” 

Mr. Buck (Cawnpore) writes that as no standard rates could be adopted, so no 
staple for commutation could be found. 

Mr. Ridsdale (Etah) points out that as a fact rents do not rise at all propor¬ 
tionately to price. “ Tho principle seems a plausible one in theorj', but is objection¬ 
able, not because of its being based on a theory, for a true theory must necessarily be 
true in practice, but because tho theory is imperfect. 1 therefore abstain from dis¬ 
cussing the details of its suggested application.” 

Colonel Ternan (Jaloun) considers that such a scheme would “ destroy all confi¬ 
dence in our Government, as well as value in landed property. It would he difficult, if 
not impossible, to fix any staple by wiiicli the increase of prices could be fairly esti¬ 
mated, or the intervals and mode of applying the test.” 

Mr. White is altogether in favour of a permanent settlement so limited,” wheat 
being the staple ho would adopt. ** But the landlord must be armed with summary legal 
power to raise all his rents in the same proportion, or the whole scheme must collapse.” 

Mr, Hobart, with certain modifications, approves the scheme, but the modifications 
are vital: involving, as I understand them, a preliminary valuation for each estate 
of the outturn of the grain fixed as a standard. 

15. The objections, then, taken to the scheme may be summarised into three :~ 

1«<, -It is inoqiiicable, because while it provides for the re-adjustment of the 

Government revenue, it does not provide for re-adjustment of rents. 

2rui ,—It is impracticable, Emaase no one staple could be adopted : because 
prices oscillate so extromo'y that no certain basis cau be established for 
a given period, or inductions taken from that which preceded it; 
becanso high prices are by no means necessarily co-existent with agri¬ 
cultural prosperily, and consequently with tho power of paying more 
revenue, or more rent; and because inequality of original assessments 
would be perpetuated. 

3rd,—It would be misunderstood by tho people; and in so far as its purport 
was misapprehended by them, a piwinaneiit settlement so fixed would 
fail to convey the sense of security and consequent stimulus to industry, 
wlilch is the main argument for concessiou of a permanent settlement. 

16. Arguments in favour of the scheme, and praetiral suggestions for carry¬ 
ing it out, will lie found in the article alluded to by 8;r .Tolm Strachoy in his Minute 
(page 19). It is also quoted by Mr. Crojol'^waite and others. The paper I speak of ap¬ 
peared as an article in No. Cl. of tho 

spoken of in these papers as Mr? Wynne, forin®''^-'’' Assistant 

Settlement Officer of §8[{iarunporo It is curious to me that a Settlement 
considerable practicj^j experience of the work in these Provinces should have *^‘***' 

article. This is the place to explaiu in great debiil my ground.* for saving -• 
as the proposals of Mr. Wynne, an officer of quite unquestionable ability and 
are endorsed hy the authority of Sir John Strachey, I will explain why I Sjiink it 
impossible t^ accept them. 

17. Mr. Wynne is at pains to shew (page 159) that “ the existence of rent under 
a system of cottier tenants is in no degree dependent upon the existence of ditferent 
qualities of the soil, or of different returns to the stock and labour employed. AVhere 
no funds sufficient to support tho body of the labourers are in existence, they mnstraise 
food themselves from the earth or starve; and the circumstance would make them tri¬ 
butary to the landlords, and give rise to rents, and, as their number increased, to very 
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PEiMAKKst Settlemejit. high rents, though all the lands were perfectly equal in quality. And— “ Under the head 
Grain'Mmmutadon. of cottier rents we may include all rents contracted to be paid in money by peasant 
tenants extracting their own maintenance from tho soil.” (Jones’ “Distribution of 
Wealth,” page 153.) “And all peasant rents, he shews in other parts of his elaborate 
review of the theory of rent, differ from cottier rents only in so far as custom regulates 
the proportion of produce which is to be paid to the superior owner. Into no kind of 
peasant rent does diversity between qualities of soils enter as an influencing element. 

“ With this J. S. Mill agrees. ‘ The effect,’ ho says, ‘ of the cottier tenure is to 
bring this principle of population to act directly o?) tho land, and not, as in England, on 
capitaland through it, as has been shewn before, on the rout of different qualities of 
land. ^Rent in this state, of things depends nn the proportion letvjeen population and land,'' 

“ A.very obvious truth, indeed, though one which is curiously often left out of sight 
by oven the best Revenue Officers in this country. Were it understood, and kept well 
in mind, we should not see such a frequent endeavour on the part, of our ablest official 
wi'iters to connect the rise of rents with increase of irrigation^ extension of cultivation, 
or even with a rise of price for agricultural produce." (The italics are mine). “ Where 
cottier tenure prevails, all three conditions may be found, and yet, if population do not 
increase fast^ rents may remtviue stationary." 

18. Sir George Wingate (whom Mr. Wynne is criticising) had opposed a perma¬ 
nent setxlement. He contended that rent depended on tlie varying qualities of soils, 
and tliat on the more valuable land.s, with the extension of cultivation, a greater amount 
of produce, yielding a larger rent, could be raised for the same outlay as on the less 
valuable lands; consequent!}', to impo.se a larger revenue on such increased rent was not 
Mr. Wynne’s argument, to tax industry. Mr. Wynne;, combating this view, and advocating a pennauent set¬ 
tlement, replies that rent in pea-sant tenures rises, not from varying qualities of soil, but 
from pressure of popuktion. However this may bo in either case from Mr. Wynne’s 
point of view, it does not rise from the industry of the landloid ; and though 
Mr. Wynne may disprove Sir George Wingate’s argument, he does not shake his con¬ 
clusions. Whether by one or the other view, an increased revenue on increased rents 
is no tax on landlords’ industry. But, in the passages above quoted, admitting even 
the wholly untenable position that rents in India are strictly competitive peasant rents, 
the eejoistence of rent, I think, it will he seen, is confounded by Mr. Wynne with the 
increase of rent, and tho amount oi rent is confounded with the ratio of the rent-rate. 
Jones does not say that improvements do not affect the outturn of ditfe-reut lands, and 
consequently their rental value to tlie proprietor, but that with peasant cultivators the 
existence of a rental value is in no way dependent on qualities of soil. On the contrary, 
if Mr. Wj'iino had transcribed a few more lines, we should have read :—“ Cottier rents, 
like other peasant rents, may increase from tivo causes,—yirsf, from the increase of the 
whole produce, of which increase the landlord takes tlio whole or a part” (here the rent 
rises); “ or the [)roduce remaiiiiug staiionarv, they may increase from augmentation 
of the landlord’s share, that of the tenant being diminished to the exact amount of the 
additional rent(hero the rent rate rises). Men under peasant tenures having nothing 
else to live on, must live on the land the must pay lor it. But it does not follow 
that what they period any proportion to the quality of tho land, or is 

regulated solely their numbers. Joues writes a little ful tfror of the “ sovereign proprie¬ 
tors of tue occupied by ryots, and of tbu landholders of countries cultivated 

by serfs, others,”—“ tliey would know that, so far ^tieir experience 

had gone i„i^,rovements in agriculture, and with tho increase of the oj soil, 

the amou\t of produce, which formed tl^eir annual rents had steadily increased ; and they 
would have found that they liecaine wealthier as tho labour of their peasant tenantry 
jiroduced more from the earth, and that they became poorer as it produced less. They 
could not shut their eytis to the physical fact that increasing produce, converted into 
increased rents, constituted a fresh creation of material riches.” But by Mr. Wynne’s 
rendering of Jones, this is precisely what they would shut their eyesto, and ^hat Jones 
Bjays they would know and have found, Mr. Wynne seems to assure us (unless when 
he says rents he means merely rent-rates) they never could know, and never can find, 
unless population had increased. In other w'ords, in Saharunpore (the district 
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in which Mr. Wynne served), and where population has increased scarcely* at all, 
hut canal-wator has been largely introduced, rents, if we are to believe Lino, can¬ 
not have increased. It is a fact (as he will see from the printed Settlement Report/, 
that rents have increased between 1866 and 1870 thirty per cent. Test his assertion 
again by Etah Sukeet, where rents aro stationary, and population has increased 25 per 
cent, in six years; or by Pergunnah Rhojpore, in Furruokabad, where the average 
rent has risen 7 annas and 4 pies per acre since the last settlement, and where the Set¬ 
tlement Officer tells us:—“ Competition for land cannot have caused it, since the num¬ 
ber of cultivators per hundred acres is smaller instead of greater.” Of course no one 
would for a moment dream of denying that with peasant tenants competition enhances 
the rent-rate, the share of the produce or its equivulentin money taken by the landlord. 

But the cause of a rise in rents is, broadly, twofold. The first is increase in the pro¬ 
duce, or its value; the second, increase in the relative portion taken by the owner. The 
former wo may attempt to reach, so far as it is caused by a rise in jiriees, by the grain 
commutation scheme; the latter we cannot; though in neither case is the rise in the land¬ 
lord’s income due to any efforts or industry of his own. 

19. In these circumstances it seems tlio more singular that, accepting population If population alone go- 
as the measure of the rise of rent, Mr. AVynne should propose to make^ori'ces the mea- cttunot'*^em”reT™ue 
sure of the rise of revenue. Our nwenue is based on our rents, and if prices, as he 

says, do not govern the one, how are we justified in making them the standard of ad¬ 
justment for the other ? Until wc can get some clear reply to this, I think Mr. W^June’s 
argument untenable. It may be said that by adjusting its demand bj’ the rise in prices 
Governuient takes an equivalent only of the rise in rents, and not of the rise in the 
rent-rale: of the rise, that is, in the general value of produce, and not of the mere 
rise in the landlord’s ratio. If it were possible to state how much of the rise is due to 
either cquse, the distinction might, if not very forcible, be intelligible. But the two are 
intimately bound uji, and act very irregularly with us hero. It is this peculiar nature 
of the conditions whioli obstruct the natural rent rise in these Pivivinces that lies at 
the bottom of the whole difficulty; and Mr. Wynne wholly fails, in my opinion, to 
reach, or even to appreciate, it. 

20. Hence, when I said that it seems carious that a Nortli-West Settlement Officer peculiar to 

should have written the article I refer to, i alluded more particularly to Ills using as 

an illustration of his argument, and a crucial proof of its adaptabiliij', the case of Madras. 

If two systems difl'er tuto ccelo, it is the revenue system of Madras and the Korth-West. 

The Selections published from the Board’s records tliis year contained an extrcniclj' 
animated discussion between Sir 0. Metcalfe and tho W'estern Board, which illustrates 
forcibly the difference of the sj'stcm. Government in Madras may possiblj', if it can 
find a fitting staple, adjust Uie revenue periodicallj’- bj- prices, becau.se the Govei'utneur, 
is the rent-holder. But hero it is nothing of the kind: and when it has carried out 
its adjustment, tho real difficulty would begin. Mr. Keene, Mr. Hobart, and Mr. 

White all see tliis ; and the two former accordingly put forward schemes more or less to 
my mind impracticable for adjusting rents. As a matter of fact, rents follow prices at a 
very great and varj-ing distance. I may refer for proof of this, to my mind, vital 
difficulty, and for an attempted e.xplanation of its causes, to my Memorandum of this 
year, as well as to the abundant illustrations in the present correspondence. Mr. Wynne 
gjiya ;—“ Our idea of what this progressive increase would bo may be gathered bj- sup¬ 
posing that it had been possible to arrange tho now expiring settlement of tlio North- 
W'estem Provinces on this basis. Prices of produce have since that time risen in some 
places 75 per cent., in few places less than 25 per cent. The increase would now bo 
coming into the coffers of the Treasury, without the heavy loss and expense wliich a 
ro-sottlomont causes both to State and people.” Would it? It would be coming, if 
it did come, direct from the proprietors’ pocket, for rents most assuredly show no such 
corresponding rise. Any one unacquainted wdth the North-Western Provinces might 
read that article from beginning to end without seeing a single word to lead him to 
believe that we have no direct jiowcr here over rents, or that Government does not deal 
directly, as in Madras, with tlie cultivatiug occupants of the soil. 
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21. What has been said here shows the force, in my o])inion, of the first of the 
three objections summarised by me, and renders any lengthy discussion of the rest 
unnecessary. I do not, however, I must admit, see that the practical diffieiiUies about 
staples and prices are at all insuperable. The staple would probably vary with the 
circles or tracts adopted by the Settlement Officer for assessment, which are generally 
homogoncous. The prices would have to be struck for long periods, and for different 
parts of the Province separately, all disturbing years being excluded. Mr. Carpenter’s 
“ oscillations” seem to me merely to chronicle the successive droughts of past years. 
These occurred in 1819,1824-26,1838, and 1860 (I take my dates from Mr. Girdlestone’s 
Famine Eoport). These dates arc synchronous with the oscillations noted by Mr. Car¬ 
penter, and sufficiently account for them. But 1 do see, as anyone who reads the pub¬ 
lished reports of our Settlement Officers must, very great force in the argument that 
high prices are by no means necessarily co-existent with agricultural prosperity, and 
may in fact have an inverse ratio to it. Even if rents were not restricted by considera¬ 
tions peculiar to the Provinces, though produce may have become more valuable, agri¬ 
culture has become more costly. The small tenant who lives on the little grain left him 
after paying his rent, and repays in kind the advances made him by the grain dealer, 
profits little or nothing by a rise in prices. “ As a role, the cultivators are not affected 
by the price current. They are entirely in the hands of the bunnias. Repayment of 
their cash advances for rent, or their grain advances for food or seed grain, is in itnd. 
The cultivator, if his crop is good, feeds himself and family from his field, and he must 
eat a certain quantity whether the price current makes the cost ten rupees or one 
rupee.”—(Mr. Court, page 69.) The scheme, too, would perpetuate inequalities of 
assessment. The revenue of all villages would rise projsortionately to prices, and the 
heavily-assessed could consequently never hope for relief. The same objection applies 
to Mr. Patterson’s suggestion to lake the average selling price of land as the standard. 
Applied to indifferent or over-as-sossed villages, the standard would press intolerably, 
while an average falling on the best villages would be unduly light. 

22. The argument by which Mr. Wynne conceives himself to have disposed of 
the third objection seems to me itself to establish that objection conclusively. The 
objection he says “ comes to this: that to fix a demand in money (which thirty years hence 
may possibly buy 33 per cent, more com than it does now) is to give greater security 
to the cultivator than if you fix that demand in com, which thirty years hence may 
possibly fetch 33 per cent, higher than it does now. So inveteratoly Jo some, nay, 
most men, live and move and have their mental being on the surface of things.” Pre- 
ci.sely. And it is becau.se natives of India; in common with most men, do invctoratcly 
live and move and have their mental being on the surface of things, that a permanent 
settlement which failed to convey to them a sense of security would bo, so far as its 
effects on their indu.stry and on agricultural improvement were concerned, flat and 
unprofitable. Kail men saw this particular question as clearly as the writer of the article, 
the objectiou would be groundless. But as the immense majority of thoso whom the 
question concerns do not see it, even at all, the scheme can scarcely yet he removed from 
the sphere of speculation into tho work-a-day atmosphere of practical administration. 

23. The conclusion of the whole matter seems to mo to be that the time has not yet 
come when the Government, can, widi fairness and equitableness, declare the assessment 
of tho land-revenue of these Provinces permanent. And, in tho absence of any pressure 
from native opinion on tho subject, I think the force of Mr. Carpenter’s words unan¬ 
swerable :—“■ Why cannot we wait a few years, and see how our new settlements work ? 
There is no object to be gained by declaring the settlement, permanent at once. For 
the first half of the next thirty years, at any rate, no landowner will look forward to the 
end of the term. Laud will bear just the same price, and improvements will be made 
just as freely as if the settlement were in perpetuity. A temporary settlement can be 
made permanent at any moment, but, once made, we cannot retrace our steps. After 
fifteen or twenty years have passed, we shall be able to judge of the fairness of.our set¬ 
tlements, and we shall have gained some knowledge as to the tendency of rents and prices. 
Why should we tie our hands now for the sake of the mere name of permanency ? ” The 
best hints we have hitherto received on the subject are from Time himself, and I think 
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we should do well to let him have his say. If ha speaks slowly, he speaks very much 
more to the purpose than any one else yet has. 

24. The questiou of our Temporary Settlements comes next: and the first question 
put forward for reply on this point was as follows:— 

“ I.—Whether the present standard of assessments at 50 per cent, of the rental assets 
is inadequate, and whether the share of rental assets at present left to proprietors is 
excessive.” 

Under this head was asked for a succinct and comprehensive review of the pressure 
of the settloraeut based on CG per cent, of the assets, or whatever was the share taken 
at last settlement. Illustration, it was added, should further bo given so far as possible 
of the average incidence of tho present demand on the several classes of proprietors, 
considered as petty proprietors, or as proprietors holding average or large estates. 
Opinion was also invited under this head, as to whether tho G-overnment share of rental 
assets should, as a matter of public policy, be in all cases limited to 50 per cent., or 
whether discretion should be left to the Settlement Officer; and if so, within what limits 
and subject to what conditions such discretion should be given. 

25. Mr. Crosthwaita (Etawah) notices that while at tho last settlement the assess¬ 
ment fell at 6G per cent, of the assets, a very large amount of land had been newly aban¬ 
doned. This was subsequently brought into cultivation, and formed a reserve of no 
small value, from which year by year the pressure of the demand was lightened. 
The settlement nevertheless “ was as heavy as was consistent with the prosperity of 
the district.” “In parts it pressed heavily; in others its pressure was “very much 
lightonod by the extension of irrigation, and opening up of communications.” Here 
the settlement has worked well. Fifty per cent, of the potential assets, of assets based 
on new and enhanced leases, as well as on old and expiring ones, is as much as can 
be taken. But we must take more than half of the “ actually existing rental, until 
the landowners raise thoir rents.” Mr. Crosthwaite then illustrates the pressure of the 
revenue on the small proprietors, and concludes that “ it will be impo.ssible to place tho 
average income of the land-owner at a higher figure than Rs, 20 per mensem. That 
is to say, he is about twice as well off as our cooks, and about four times as rich 
as our grooms. From my knowledge of their oircumstanoes and mode of life, I 
believe this is no exaggeration.” He would not tie down officers to a rigid rulo 
of 50 per cent., hut would allow for waste lands, and so on ; and he would apply 
one ratio of assessment to proprietors, whether largo or small. “ Tho assessment should 
be guided by tho valuation of tho laud, not by consideration of the person who owns it. 
■To assess a man heavily because he is rich, is as unjust as to assess him severely becauso 
he is very skillful and industrious. We have given up the latter error: do not lot us 
adopt the former.” Is it as uujust to assess inhorited wealth as to assess industry ? 

Mr. Moore (Etawah) thinks that “ considoring the generality of our zemindars 
are really very poor, as any one may seo who takes tho trouble to walk through the 
district, 50 per cent, is not too moderate a share of the profits to leave them, if tho real 
value of the estate is assumed, as I imagine it always iS, by the Settlement Officer.” 

Mr. Keene (Agra) considers tho 50 per cent, system “ entirely inadequate if 
put upon tho knoum and ascertained assets. A considorable rise of rent-rates may 
fairly be assumed as a basis of assessment. Whether the share left to proprietors is 
excessive is a question tho answer to which depends on so many things that I should 
hesitate to record a very decided opinion.” He does not think Government gets more 
than one-ninth of the gross prodneo on .an average. Ho thinks a half asset assessment 
(without cossos) should equal oue-cighth, and ho would modify the rent law to enable 
this proportion to be reached. 

Mr. Patterson (Futtehpore, but writing of Allygurh) thinks that tho present 
standard is as much as can bo borno, if it is intended that a prosperous class is to stand 
between us and the actual cultivators. Fifty per cent., he points out, means 50 per 
cent, of what tho Settlement Officer thinks the rent-roll would be if the estate were 
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Adequacy of Govern- and accountants fees swell the burden to be borne by tbe proprietors, it may bo 

stated, lie thinks, with confidence that every settlement really based on (iC per cent, of 
the assets, and in which there was no reserve of waste land, by cultivation ofwiiich the 
proportion might be altered, broke down and had to be revised, or miueJ tbe proprie¬ 
tor ; and of this ho gives illustrations. To increase the Govemmen: sliiirc of tlie assets 
would be a broach of faith, laud having become a valuable property in the provinco 
on accoimt of the confidence of the people that the present standard would remain un¬ 
changed. He condemns a diilerential .“tanukard of assessment as unjust in itself, and 
an economic blunder, in view especially of the liability of estates to disintegration. 
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Mr. Carpenter (Allahabad) is elearly of opinion that SO per cent, is not inade¬ 
quate as the Ooveruraent share. Tiie total demand with cesses is 60 jier cent., only 
40]iBr cent, being left to the proprietors. The oid assessment, oven at 60 per cent., 
broke down in two perguunahs. In two more, where it was heavy, “ nearly all the 
old proprietors have disappeared. ’ 

The wealthy landowners are men who combine some other profession with land¬ 
owning-merchants, or pleaders, or officials, or men who, under our rule, have aocurau- 
lated a large number of cstatc-s. “ The small landowners are not wealthy. Landed 
property does not give these people the profits we expect it to give them. • » • 

If our only object i.s to obtain tin. highest revonno possible, by all means let us assess 
heavily. Tlie process that has been commenced will be completed. The Chuttree and 
the Brahman and the Jut will dis.appear as lamiholders. The revenue will be easily paid, 
and we shall have a thriving class of buiiya proprietors. But do not let us forget that 
if such times as thoso of 1857 ever return we shall find on our side only a trembling 
crowd of money-lenders, and against us the mass of the agricultural population.” 

He sees finally no reason why mahajuns and others, who have acquired their pro¬ 
perty under our rule, should not be assessed at a slightly higher rate. 

Buldeo Buksh thinks 60 per cent, as high “ as can safely and c.\pedieutly be 
raised.” He calculates the total of expenses and Qovemmont demand at 70 per cent., 
leaving 30 per cent, only as clear profit to the proprietor. Thi; Hindoo kw of inherit 
tanco tends to subdivide this among an ever-increasing numlier of co-sharers. He 
calculates (though the calculation is not tenable, being based on the supposition that tbe 
proprietf'r generally gets one-half of tlie produce of tlic soil from tbo cultivator; this 
being in truth what he only gets in the better soils and better crops) that Government 
gets one-fourth of the gross produce; while, ” by old Hindoo law, the share of Govern-- 
meut in tho produce of land is one-sixth in ordinary times, raised to ono-fonrth in the 
time of war or any other emergency.” 

Mr. Wigram (Bnstee) believes 50 ikv cent, to be a fair standard for both partiesy 
if fairly assessed—assessed, that is, on faiidy calculated potentialkssets. 

Mr. Reid (Aziragurb) writes that on the. whole, a higher than tho present 
standard of assessment c.innot now be set up.” He thinks that much of the difficulty of 
collecting a full jumma from numerons cultivating proprietora has beeii and is due to 
imperfect recoids and a faulty mode of collection. If each sharer, however small, knew 
exactly what he must p.ay to Government, and were allowed to pay it in on Ids own 
aecount, and with his own hand, experiment would shew what rate of assessment coidd 
be home. Tho Ondh snb-.settlemeiit.s, in which the sub-proprietors are supposed to 
retain less than .30 per c^tii of the rental assets, is not, he observes, in point. It will bn 
time enough to sjieak of them after we have seen more of their working, or in the next 
generation, when, after the abundant waste that still exists in Oudh has been broken up, 
a fresh settlement is made on the same principles. In Azimgurh there is no reserve 
to fall back on. Nor have higher prices brought relief. “ I am most docidetlly of 
opinion that great as tlie rise in the money value of produce has been, little increase in 
the comfort of the agricultural community ba.s taken place. Government ought not to 
count on higher prices as a countcr-weighi to the decrease in the area of cultivable 
waste. It should try no experiments, bat be content with tho revenue which an assess- 
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Blent at 50 per cent, of the rental assets will give.” He would leave a small discre¬ 
tion—10 per cent, either way—from the 50 per cent, rule. 

Nuzeer Ahmud writes (and I transcribe his reraarlcs in full to call special atten¬ 
tion to them, as coming from a Native gentleman of experience and character ):—“ As 
for altering the proportionate value of the Government demand, it is the wor,st thing 
that can be advised. The Government have lost much of the confidence of its sub¬ 
jects in tax matters, and even a very slight increa.se in the rate of the land demand 
will destroy what remains. The moiety of assets, looked at with due regard to the 
strictness of its realization, the increasing tendency of the people to undertake agri- 
ouUural occupation, and the general prosperity of the country, seems to be the fairest 
share that Government may reasonably demand, 

“ As to the working of the past settlement made under Hegulation IX. of 1833, 
It cannot be taken as a criterion of the bearing of a now settlement upon the zemin¬ 
dars. There was at that time a large margin of cultivable waste left at the discretion 
of the land proprieinrs. But the case is now otherwise, and there is very little cultr 
vable waste to meet any e-xcessive demand. 

“ Besides the cultivable lands, the rise in rent-retes subsequent to the last settlement 
has been too great to bo expected in future, and therefore no analogy exists between the 
two settlements.” 

Mr. Web.st 0 r, while illustrating the rise in the rent-roll in Goruckpore since 1865- 
66, by which the Government demand, which then fell at 50 per cent, now falls at 39 
per cent only, does “ not advocate any attempt to obtain a larger share.” His argu¬ 
ment seems to be that whatever rise in rents the Settlement Officer may, under existing 
instructions, assume, the actual rise will be and is much larger : but that by the next 
25 or 30 years rents will pretty well have reached a stable equilibrium. “ I would then 
accept as a necessary evil the fact that the sliare taken by Government is not, and 
cannot at present be, 50 per cent, of the rental, being assured that this is a state of 
things which will be nearly if not entirely remedied by the time that it became neces¬ 
sary again to revise the settlement of these Provinces.” 

Mr. B, Oolvin (Pilllbheet), after furnishing statistics of the incidence of the former 
settlement, .says :—“ The fixing of the present demand at 50 per cent, of assets has reduced 
the income of the landlord about 20 per cent .; and if two-thirds of the rental had 
been now taken as revenue, the decrease would have been Rs. 2,74,968, or 46'4 per cent. 
To realize this, the best plan is to imagine the uproar if an income-tax to that extent 
had been imposed.” Is the landlord, the ‘ deliberate creation of Government,’ to be 
maintained ? “ To increase the ratio of the Government demand would be to destroy 
many. Some would be merely impoverished, remembering their former greatness, and 
indignant with the Government which had within a century made and marred them. 
The possessions of the rest would eventually pass into the hands of the moneyed 
classes, at prices diminished in proportion to the increased demand on the estates.” 
He would not leave much discretion to the Settlement Officer. 

Mr. Wilson (Budaon) thinks 50 per cent, should be the limit, but under certain 
reservations, subject to the Board's orders on special references. 

Mr. Currie (Shahjehanpore) draws attention to the extreme punctuality enforced 
in the realization of the Government demand, and how little suspension is allowed, even 
in cases of famine. “ Government might take 70 per cent, in a good season if it would 
reduce its demand to 30 or 35 per cent, in a bad season, and the zemindars and assa- 
mees would all be better off than they are now.” Practically, after calculation of all 
oesses, the share of the rental left to the proprietor is only 42^ per cent., and in the ease 
ot small sharers only 40 per cent. The former assessment of his district, though nomi¬ 
nally at 66 per cent, of the assets, was in reality much less; and even then had in many 
instances to the lowered. Where the assessment loas in name and reality 70 per cent., 
its incidence was reduced by “ a very considerable margin of cultivable waste.” He 
would retain the general rate of 50 per cent., falling to 45 pei’ cent, in coparcenary 
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estates, where proprietors are nunmrous, or to 40 per cent, if a great increase is asked 
for on the old demand, and rising to 55 whore the proprietor is a “speculator or money¬ 
lender,” not of an old agricultural family. 

Mr. Moens (Bareilly) points out that the former settlement “in several pergnnnahs 
was a very light ouo. It was made solely on the cultivated area, so that the entire pro¬ 
fits arising from extension of cultivation went to the zemindar, and rapidly pulled down 
the incidence of the jumma. The present scale of assessment of the nominal 50 per cent, 
is to the full as heavy as the old one of 66, making up the account.” This he brings 
to 59 per cent., and adds that there are also income-tax and miscellaneous expenses, 
with no available reserve of waste, and a far more searching inquiry than formerly 
into assets, which arc based, moreover, noton tho rents actually given in by the zemin¬ 
dars, but on the anumiit that can fairly he added to the rent-roll, by enhancement of 
rents to tho prevailing standard after assessment. “ My own opinion, and I have had 
a long e.xperience in tho district, is that the present scale of assessment is a high one, 
instead of being so immoderately low as is sometimes supposed.” He would not havo 
differential rates of assessment for wealthy or needy proprietors. 

Mr. Buck (Cawnpore, but writing of Fumickabad) thinks the “ present quota 
of demand (50 per cent.) dangerously near the safe limii . The assessments just 
concluded in Furruckabad are more nearly two-thirds of the assets than half. From 
the selling prices of land he infers the fact that “the profits after payment of the reve¬ 
nues must be considerably lower than the revenues.” *He is decidedly of opinion that 
largo estates .should pay more than small ones. His views on this point are peculiar, 
and I transcribe them in full:— 

“ All the large estates in the Furruckabad District were acquired by fraud or 
violence shortly before cession, and I have no sympathy for tho ancestral titles of thoso 
individuals whoso sires were lucky enough to be confirmed in the possession of estates 
so acquired by the accident of tho fransfiir of the Provinces to the British Government. 
Apart from thi.s consideration, I think it is an evil that imwieldy estates should be in 
the hands of singhi individuals, whose inability to superintend the collection of their 
rents, and the improvement of their land, requires the assistance of an intermediate 
body of managers, who eat up a considerable portion of the assets. I propose that every 
proprietor whose revenue, at 50 per cent., exceeds a certain amount (say Rs. 5,000), 
should pay an extra revenue of 15 per cent, on the surplus, the e.xtra revenue to he 
removed on the lon/t fide transfer of any part of the estate to a purchaser. Collusive 
transfers would no doubt take place in some c.ases, but colhision would endanger tho 
rights of the transferrer, and would of course be penal. In making such an arrange¬ 
ment, allowance would be made in cases where estates have been purchased since last 
settlement; but purchases before last settlemeut were made when the extra 10 per cent. 
ms charged, and do not require any (ionsideratiou.” 

Mr. Ridsdale (Etah) says that although the proportion of 66 per cent, of tho 
assets “ was reduced for the present revision of settlement to 50 percent., it is demons¬ 
trable, at any rate with regard to the Etah District, that owing to the hirge amount 
of cultivable waste available at the time of the original settlement, the actual incidence 
of the assessment, even when professedly leaving only one-third of the assets as profits 
to tho zemindars, was really less heavy than tho assessment now calculated on half 
assets.” For tho whole district taken togethei', the incidence of the present half 
assessment is 28 per cent, heavier on tho cultivable area than the previous settlement 
at 66 per cent. He thinks it the soundest policy to havo on(; fixed standard of assess¬ 
ment for all full conditions of proprietary right, such as those ordinarily prevalent in 
these Provinces. “ Where proprietary right is more imperfect, or where it is to boin 
some measure newly conferred, a higher standard may fairly be adopted.” For back¬ 
ward tracts, lie would revert to the system of progressive demands. 
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Colonel Ternan (Jalonn) as far as that district is concomed “ considers the 
present standard of assessment at 50 percent, of the rental assets left to proprietors as 
not excessive.” The farmer lives from hand to mouth, bears all the risks, has but 
small profits. The old settlement at 66 per cent, of the assets was unbearable. He 
would not leave to Settlement Officers any discretion of departing from the 50 per 
cent, rule. 

Mr. White thinks 50 per cent, of the rental assets a not inadequate share to 
take for the State. Practically, only 36 per cent, is left to the proprietor. He illustrates 
the smallness of holdings and individual profits, and draws attention to the bearing 
on profits of the usurious interest of the village money-lender, with all it implies. The 
last settlement, fixed at 66 per cent of the assets, soon fell with a decrease of oultiv'a- 
tion to a far lower ratio. “ I know of no case whore 66 per cent, of the assets has 
formed a permanent, or nearly permanent, proportion of assessment during a number 
of years. It has always been early eased by the help of plenty of readily available 
cultivable land. This resource has been pretty well exhausted now, and therefore 
such a high rate of assessment as 66 per cent, is no longer possible, unless our land¬ 
lords are to bo improved off the face of the earth. Fifty is as much as we cau 
take, and they live.” He would deprecate a higher standanl of assessment for 
talooks and for imperfectly cultivated tracts, and would have gradually progressive 
jummas. 

Mr. Hobart “ thinks the present standard of 50 per cent, a good one, but the Settle¬ 
ment Officer should bo left to exercise his own discretion.” 

26. It will be seen from this summary of opinions that there is a great consensus 
on this first question: the general applicability of the half-asset rule. Mr. Keene’s 
proposals I do not think I understand. I cannot trace the practical mode in which he 
proposes to adjust rents; and I think he docs not make sufficient allowance for the elas¬ 
ticity of the present mode of calculating assets. 

27. On the main question, my own views have already been expressed in the 
Note I wrote in April, 1871, when the Government of India first publicly expressed a 
desire to question the 50 per cent. rule. My argument was very roughly handled at 
the time by the Press; but the facts furnished, and the views adopted by the officers 
whose reports are now before the Board, are identical with those then stated, I shall 
content myself with quoting extracts from what I have already said, for I see no 
reason to add to or alter it:— 

The objections urged are twofold:— 

“let .—That whereas under the Settlement of 1841 wo took 66 per cent, of 
the rental, we now take 50 per cent. only. 

“ The inference suggested by this is, that if during thfrty years the landlord 
could pay 66 per cent., it was a waste of public revenue to limit the 
demand to 50 per cent. 

“ To ascertain this, we must ascertain what is the entire demand upon tho 
landlord. Government not only takes from him land revemuc, but local 
cesses for the repair and maintenance of his roads, for the education of his 
own (and his neighbours’) children, for postal communications, and for 
village police. It comixjls him to maintain at adequate wages an account¬ 
ant to regulate tho village accounts, and to keep up, for the satisfaction 
of tho landlord and of Government, an accurate register of proprietary 
holdings and changes. It binds each shareholder also to remunerate the 
headman whom he has elected to represent him in his dealings with the 
officers of Government, and to collect from him and pay into the public 
treasury his quota of the public revenue. 
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When 'WG have ascertained the sum of these demands, we shall bo in a position 
to pronounce upon the share of the rent which is loft to the enjoyment of the landlord. 
The account stands thus 

Land-revenue, ... ... ... 50 per cent. 

Local cesses, ... ... ... o ,, 

Villanje Accountant, ... ... ... 2^ „ 

Headman, ... ... ... „ 

Total, ... 60 per cent. 

‘‘ When, therefore, Mr. Campbell says that we now give the landlords one-half 
of the rents as their share, and when Mr. Strachey adds that we take 50 instead of 
66 per cent., they fail to represent the fact correctly. It is not a half, but two-fifths 
only of the rental that is left to the landlord. In one form or another, Government 
takes 60 per cent, of the rents from the landlords. * • • • 


“ It has thus been shown that it is entirely inaccurate to say that we take 50 per 
cent, of the assets only, and the real incidence of the demand has been illustrated. 
It remains only to explain that the vulgar assertion that the tliirty years’ settlement 
jnst concluded fell at 66 per cent, of the assets involves a fallacy which vitiates any 
conclusions it may be sought to build on that assertion. 


“ In the first place, it must bo remembered that the assessment made at 66 per 
cent, broke down in a targe number of districts: in Furruckabad, for example, in 
Mynpooric, Banda, Humeerpore, Bijnour, Futtehpore, Budaon, Jliansie, Jaloun, Etah, 
and Allaliabad, as well as in parts of Bareilly, Meerut, and Moozuffernujrgur. It 
may bo urged that those settlements broke down, not because 66 per cent, was taken, 
but because more than 66 per cent, was taken. This is matter of speculation. The 
fact remains. In Banda, for instance, the assessment was twice lowered, and was 
reduced from 20 to 13 lacs. In Karaoli (Mynpooric) 14 per cent, of the demand was 
abandoned; in Chibramow (Furruckabad) a similar amount. 

“ In the first ten years of tliat settlement land bearing revenue amounting to 
9 per cent, of tho entire demand changed hands in Chibramow (Furruckabad); in 
Ghiror (Mynpooric), 38 per cent, of the cultivated area changed hands; in Atrowlee 
(Allygiuh), 25; in Furreedporo (Bareilly), 69 per cent, of the land revenue (apart 
from confiscations). Out of a tot.al of 241 estates in Furreedporo, 84, or 35 per cent., 
were farmed for arreiirs in the first ten years of tho settlement. 

“ But the main reason why no argument can be drawn from the working of a thirty 
years’ settlement at 66 per cent, of the assets is, that no such thing as a thirty years’ settle¬ 
ment at 66 per cent, of the assets has ev(!r been known. Before many years had expired 
from the conclusion of the former settlement, the extension of the cultivation and of irriga¬ 
tion had reduced the Government share of the assets to 50 per cent In course of time 
it fell iu many districts as low as 40 per cent., as will be clearly seen when it is remem¬ 
bered that, in order to raise the Government demand to 50 per cent, of the rental, an 
addition of 25 per cent, has in many cases had to be made to tho existing demand. 


“ How large the increase of cultivation since the previous settlement has been 
may be gathered from the following data supplied by the lieveme Reporter :— 



District. 




Pergunnah. 


Percentage of 
increase. 

Fumickatad, 




Chibramow, 



Pet cent. 

4(1 

Ditto, 




Pahsra, 



n 

Ditto, 




Khakutmow, 



a 

Ditto, 




Sliumshabad, 



35 

Ditto, 

Pillibliect, 


... 

»»* 

Kuiapii, 



44 

»«• 

■»». 

»»♦ 

Jebanabad, 



32 

Bareilly, 



... 

Crore,... 



SS 

Ditto, 

... 



Serolce, 



47 

Ditto, 

... 



Bulia,... 



27'60 

Ditto, 

••• 


It* 

Aunla, 



72 

Ditto, 




Suneiia, 



27 

Mynpoorie, 


,,, 


Karaoli, 



69 

Ditto, 

AllyRiirh, 

• •• 



Ghiror, 



IS 


••• 


Atrow'lce, 



a 50 

Ditto, 




Koel, ... 



6*60 

Eta^vah, 



- 

Paphoond, 



7 
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“ A glance at this table shows, apart from all other disturbing causes, how futile 
must be any argument based on the assumption that the prosperity of the country 
during the settlement now expiring, nr expired, and the incidence of the demand at 
66 per cent of the assets, are in iwy way connected with each other. In the only 
perguunahs in whicli the increase is less than 10 per cent, the reason is expressly 
stated. 

“Pap/foond.—The great reason why there has been no large increase of cultiva¬ 
tion is the simple one that very little land of average quality was uncultivated even at 
the last settlement. The cultivation, including the new waste, now amounts to 82'5 
per cent, of the assessable area; and unless some method is devised of fertilising oosur 
plains, that area has, I think, been stretched to the utmost 

“ Kod .—The cultivated area is a little above 90 per cent, of the cultivable. At 
the time of settlement this tract of country was thickly inhabited and highly cultivated, 
and it does not appear that under any circumstances much extension of cultivation 
could have been expected, 

“ Apart from the increase in cultivation, there has been a large extension of irri¬ 
gation in the Meerut, Agra, and Allahabad Divisions, and latterly there has been a 
marked and rapid rise in prices. Greater security has doubtless enhanced the value 
of land; but the following figures show how enormously the price of land rose after 
1840, and indicate the gradually relaxing pressure of the Government demand upon 
landlords’ profits;— 


District 


Pergunuah. 

Year. 

Price per 
Acre. 

Furruckibid, „. 

Chibramow, 


i 

Ks. a. p. 

4 .S 10 

Ditto, 

Ditto', 


... 1 1851-60 

9 0 11 

Ditto. ... ... 

Ditto, 


... ' 1661-68 

12 5 6 

Allypirh, 

Atrowlec, 


... I6SMH 

7 0 S 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 


1 lh49*53 

11 I 11 

Ditto, 

Mjaiisioric, ... ... ... 

Ditto, 


... 1859-67 

11 11 8 

Giiiror, 


... ; 1860-50 

3 14 5 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 


... . 1650-67 

6 5 8 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 


... 1S58-68 

1 

IS 13 11 


“ When, therefore, the experience of an assessment at 66 per cent, and the large 
ad interim growth of landlords’ profits are s)»ken of in the same breath, there is an 
obvious confusion and coutradictiou. If the thirty years’ settlement has furuish(*d us 
with experience of a scttleuieut at 63 per ceut., there has been no increase of assets. 
K there has been an increase of assets, there has been no experience of a settlement 
at 66 per cent, of the assets. 

“ Read by the light of the information thus given ns, the lesson to be learnt 
from tbo last settlement would seem to be tliiaAt its commenceraont, while it foil 
at 66 per cent,, it was unendurable. Reduction followed on its heels, and a dangerous 
and startling transfer of landed property. Byo-and-liye, cultivation extended, and 
the ratio of the Government demand fell. The settlement succeeded, not because it 
was moderate at the outset, but because circumstances eventually brought it to 
moderation. When, therefore, Mr. Strachey says— The proof that the demand (at 
66 per cent.) was not excessive, seems to me absolutely complete: the best proof that 
can be given consists in the fact of the vast progress in wealth and prosperity which 
the North-Western Provinces have made during tho last thirty years, and in the 
growth of private property in the land of immense value,’ he begs the point at issue. 
The proof that the demand (at 66 per cent.) is not excos.sive is, of course, that it is paid. 
But, as a matter of fact, in many districts it was not paid, and could not be paid, and 
bad to be revised; or, whore the demand was not revised, it was paid during the first 
ten years at the coat of sales, auctions, and mortgages. When it came to bo regularly 
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paid, it was either becauBe the demand had actually boon lowered, or because the 
extension of cultivation had virtually lowered the demand. The ‘ vast progress ’ was 
j)03t hoc, not propter hoc. It owed its existence to the margin of cultivable land, not 
to the tender mercies of a 66 per cent, settlement. 

“ The conditions under which it was resolved to take 66 per cent, of the rental 
had disappeared when, in 1854, the Xorth-West Groverninent resolved to reduce tho 
proportion of the Governmeut demand. The large margin of cultivable land pre¬ 
viously existing had been mostly brought under the plough. It is true that irrigation 
schemes were on foot, and there was faint talk at Calcutta of railways; but that the 
whole aspect of the North-West would in ten years from that time be revolutionized 
was what no one could have foreseen. All that could be known to the Lieutenant- 
Governor of 1854 was, that the land reserve, against which the landlord could in 1840 
draw for the ensuing thirty years, was approaching exhaustion. The conditions, therefore, 
under which it was possible for the landlord in 1840 to accept a demand at 66 per cent 
had disappeared, and, so far as could then be seen, no compensating conditions had 
taken their place. If we are to revert to engagements at 66 per cent., the argument 
from experience can be maintained solely on the ground that what tho extension of 
cultivation promised in 1840, a prospective rise in the rent-rate promises in 1870. 
To estimate the probability of this, wo must soo how far a rise in the rent-rate has 
been takem into consideration by our Settlement Officers, and what is the further 
margin of probable increase which circumstances would justify us in expecting.” 

28. I may add here that the old settlemcmt which fell on the resettled parts of the 
Province 30 yeare ago at Re. 1-14-1 per cultivated acre had fallen at resettlement to 
He. 1-6-1, and tvith it of course the alleged 66 per cent, of tho assets, which we are 
asked to believe was the continuous ratio of the old settlement. The assessments of 
the present revision of settlement take, I believe, as Mr. Buck has pointed out, much 
more than 50 per cent, of the present assets. We have, as a matter of fact, drawn 
largely on tho rent rise, though wo expect that such rise will follow more or less spoodily 
on the new assessment, and that it is sufficiently foreshadowed by the cases of increase 
which have already come under our observation. 

29. I do not think we can adopt a differential ratio of assessment. We assess on 
the land, not on the turban. The largest properties subdivide: tho smallest properties 
pass into single hands. The claim of the Government is on the assets of tho soil, not 
on the assets of the proprietor. To graduate the assessment by the owners’ means 
would be not to base it on the land, but on the land phis the proprietors’ circumstances. 
The last element is one which an unscrupulous Government may admit, but which docs 
not enter into the Eastern theory of the claim of the State on tho soil. If the propor¬ 
tion varies, it is with the qu ality of the soil, not with the quality of the passing possessor. 

30. To a progressively increasing demand in tracts where heavy enhancements 
have to be made I see no objection. The old objection to these assessments was that 
they were framed on the assumption of a progressive state of cultivation. When the 
time came to pay a larger demand the people said that cultivation had not extended. 
The assessment was objected to as based not on existing, but on future assets. For 
this reason I would not have these progressive assessments in merely backward tracts, 
because if you forestall the results of present industry you discourage the further cul¬ 
tivation of tho tract. You kill, in a word, tho goose that is to lay you your egg. 
But where, as so often happens now, heavy increase has to be made in assessment from 
other causes, such as previous under-assessment or rise in rates, humanity and policy 
seem to me to suggest that the increase should be gradual. The treasury, however, 
which is not concerned with humanity, or with policy other than that of economy, 
wotdd object to such a concession : and seeing that the majority ol' our settlements aro 
concluded, it is late in the day to be discussing it. I pass to the second of the questions 
connected with temporary settlements. 
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31. Question 11.—It should bo stated whether the operation of the Rent Law 
results in any nieasuro iu restricting tlie full demand for land revenue to which the 
Government may be justly entitled. It will bo remembered under this head that the 
success of much of the operations of the assessing officer is tested by the degree in which 
they are upheld by decisions given under the rent laws. Is it yeraerai/y the case that 
rents upon tenants with rights of occupancy arc not raised by the Courts to such a stand¬ 
ard tis from facts noticed hy the Settlement Officer, such as agreement between paitics, 
value of produce, rates of rents paid by tenants having no right of occupancy, &a., may 
seem equitable and lair ? If no such general cause of obstruction exists, in what degree 
does it exist ? And what are the remedies, if any, which are suggested to remove it ?” 

Mr. Crosthwaite (Etawah) thinks that, except in very exceptional cases,, the ope¬ 
ration of the rent laws docs not result in restricting the full demand for land revenue. 
But they do throw a very unnecessary burden on tlie landowner, and eventually on the 
tenant. He urges that the Settlement Officer should not only assess, but fix thi? rents 
that are the basis of assessment. lie would fix all rents at the time of seitlemeut, and 
for the period of settlement for occupancy tenants, leaving the rents of the Utnants-at- 
will alone open to variation. “1 am convinced that a measure of this kind would 
benefit the country at large, and is the only way of avoiding very serious agrariau trou¬ 
bles hereafter. It is hostile to English notions of rights of a landowner ; but I am 
not sure that it is not more in consonance with tlie real constitution of property in 
this country than the present state of things ; and if the renls fixed were adequate, the 
present benefits of the measure to the zemindars would counterbalance the prospective 
loss.” 

Mr. Patterson (Futtchiiore) whose “ only experience in enhancement has been in 
Allygurh,” found thcro that the decisions of the Settlement Officers wero always upheld 
eventually by the Civil Courts. “ But I think that our success was exceptional, and that 
so uncertain is the working of Section 17 of Act X. of 1859, that a Judge with a theory- 
might with perfect legality overturn all a Settlement Officer’s decisions. What can 
be more unreasonable than the fact that the rent enhancement law does not allow what 
ought to be the most important cause of enhancement, t'iz., that the public demand 
on the laud has been increased ? An executive officer now fixes tbo revenue on one set 
of principles; and a judicial officer fixes the rent-roll, on the payment of which the 
revenue depends, ou another set of principles. I would be the last to injure the 
occupancy tenants, and indeed would bo glad if the status of the mere tenants-at-will was 
abolished, but I cannot think the rights of the former were more sacred than that of the 
proprietors. And yet the demand on the latter is fixed by tbe executive officer: while 
even at time of settlement the position of the former c.au only he modified hy the Civil 
Courts.” I beg to draw especial attention to this extract, which seems to me admirably 
worded, and to place the, difficulty in a nut-shell. Ho adds that whero tenants with a 
right of occupmiey are really entitled to hold at rates lower titan double revenue rates, 
the proprietor should yet be assessed as if be wore receiving full market rates. ‘‘ I consi¬ 
der tbe State right to one half of tho net profits sacred, no matter what parties may 
share in the remainder.” 

Mr. Carpenter (Allaliahad) states that “ the landlords of those parts have hitherto 
had no groat incentive, in consequence of the lightness of the former demand, to press 
for enhancement; and, at the present stage of settlement operations, I am unable to 
say bow far occupancy tenants of this class (i. e., Brahmins, Chatrees—strong cnl- 
tivating bodies) may bo able to .siiolter thcm-sclves under the protectivo clauses of tho 
law. I say nothing here about the impolicy of binding tho Sottlement Oflicer at the 
time of sottlement in the matter of eiihanccraeuts by the provisions of Act X. of 1859. 
This seems now to be admitted on all Lands.” 

Rai Buldeo Euksh does not think that the operations of the rent-law result gene¬ 
rally in restricting the full demand for land revenue to which Government may fairly 
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be entilted, bnt tEe law is rather nice and intricate,” and iw obscurity is increasctl 
by the conflicting interpretationa of oontsniiiig lawyers. In the permanenUy-sEttled 
districts (with which, by the way, the present question,has nothing to do) tho incor* 
nectness of the vilhvge papers adds to the difficulty of determining rent suit.s. 

Mr. Wigram.(Bustee) belieres “that in practice the renj-Iaws do restrict the 
amount which the zemindar can get froin.his tenants,”' and furnishes an. illustration 
within his e.xperieuce. 

Mr. Reid (Azimgurh) reports that‘‘the enhancement clauses of the rentdawg 
have been very little meJ in tlu District Courts, hut tlie action or the Courts in most 
of the cases that have come before them.has bean .such .as to keep up the belief that 
the rents paid by. heroiitary tenants cannot be raised,” Kc awaits farther e.xpe- 
rieuce. 

Mr. Wfcbslersays“ I' do not think that in- tliis district the rent laws can bo 
said to have had any direct effect in restricting the lull demand for land revenue to. 
■which the Governiiient may be justly entille.l; iu fact the law has been but little resorted 
to as a rent-raising engine, theaverage number of suits for enhancement of rent decided 
annually during- the last flvo years Ixiiug- only SO, which, in a district containing 
nearly 8,000 estates, is a mere nothing.” Tho indirect eflect of the laws, the difficulties, 
that is, which they impose, “lias beea kere as elsewhere irdsoldevoits.” 

Mr. E. Colvin, is. of opinen that the-operation, of the ront-Iaw “ depends ver^ 
much ou the officers and their teudeneies.” “My experience is that the Courts ar« 
raising rents beyond the estimates of Settlement O.iicers. I have known a landlord 
complain bitterly against a rental incidence of 14 aunas per kutcha. beegah assumed 
by the Settlement Officer, and yet the tenants raised en nutsse to ■ one - rupee per acre. 
It'has always seemed'to me an anomaly that during settlement the appeal in.-adjusting 
rents should be to the-Civil- Court.”' 

Mr. Wilson, (Buuaon) does not," consider that, the operation, of the rent kw has 
iu any measure restricted .the demand of land revenue.” 

Mr. Currie (Shabjelianpore), while hedoes not think that th-c-Govermont demand 
for land revenue has bec-n resti'icted by the unturai results of the operations of the rent 
laws, is((f opinion that “ under the existing law, Settlement Officers are placed in a false 
po.sition.” His rcnrrrks are much to the same etfect as Mr. Patterson’s, and he con-- 
cludes:—"I should prefer seeing the Settlement Officers freed from the necessity of 
conforming tci Act X. rules, an-1 from the control of the Civil Courts, and permitted to 
fl'x reuts as they now flit revenue, on the fullest consideration of all causes affecting 
the drcunistauees-of tho land; and' it a(ipears to me that any arguments justifying 
appeals to the Civil Courts should be aimo.st eqmdly forcible hr juslii^ing a similar 
a}ii»eal from tho assessment of the -revertue.” 

Mr. Moens (Bareilly.) criticises tlie “-great andradical errors” of Act X., 1859: and 
the whole course of his experience in the settlement has shown him that the Revonne 
Courts did not as a rule raise the rates of occupancy tenants to anything like a fair 
ami equitable rate. He wmuld apjiarently wish competition introduced, pure aud simple. 
"Why should the Officers of Government step in to fix the rent of land between 
landlord and tenant any more than tho price of sugar between buyer and seller-? 
1 am for free trade in kind as well as in.its produce, and I am-, convinced that tho euJ^ 
tivator would lainefrt in the long run.” It w'ould be a curious reversal of our Irish 
experience if it did. " In - the long run” peasants increase aud multiply : imd I don’t 
sec how greater competition for land is to benefit competitors, whatever may he its. 
afiect on those who hold itiaproprictary-possessioiit T-o advocate free trade in land, 
in Northern India seems to me in a Settlement Officer to argue a strange forgetftilnesSi 
of the mode in which the respoctive interests iuthe land have grown and are growing,- 
Tmd8r.-o.ur rule.- 
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Hr. Buck, after giving illustrations of the working of the first enhancing clause 
of Section XXII., Act X. of 1859, concludes:—“ The defect in the law is manifest. It 
does not allow the general rate of an under-rented tract to be lifted to a fair level. 
The remedy I propose is twofold: in the first place, a greater discretion should,be 
allowed to Settlement and other experienced Officers on the extent of area from 
which puttee rates may be chosen ^ and in the second place, permission should be 
given to raise the rates payab'o by occupaucy-tenants in some fair proportion to the 
rates payable by tenant.s-at-will, which tend to rise to a natm'al level by competition.” 
Indirectly, we may infer that Mr. Buck thinks the present rent law. does, keep down the 
aent-rato, and cousec^uently the revenue* 

Mr. Ridsdale wriUa“ The existing rent law.s, by imposing a cumbrou s, uncer¬ 
tain) and expensiveprocednre for enhancing the rents of mouroosee tenants, without per¬ 
mitting any reference to rents paid by ‘ unprotected ’ tenants, undoubtedly largely 
retard, and in many cases considerably prevent, the natural development of the rental, 
and thereby restrict, the G-overnmont revenue, which is based thereon.” He has 
** found in. practice that tlio Courts have always hitherto maintained'rents decreed with 
discretion with roforenco to the average rates of tracts where protected tenants largely 
preponderate.” But all allusion to rents paid by tenants-at-will, or other natural 
standard of rent, aro carefully avoidod. 

Mr. White thiuks that to the extent in which they fetter the Settlement Officer, 
’tiie rent laws interfere with a full assessment. His views are similar to., those of Mr. 
Crosthwaite, Mr. Patterson, and others whose opinions L have quoted, 

Mr. Hobart writes“ In enhancement cases I do not think that sufficient stress 
is laid on Clause 2, Section 17‘, of tho Act. If assort of standard ware-set up for occu¬ 
pancy-tenants, and if their profits were limited to a certain amount of the produce, 
like those of the landlord (calculated, if necessary, in the current market value), as in 
my proposed scheme, and their rent could be enhanced and reduced thereto, it would 
be a plainer and simpler rule than, that which obtains at present.” 

32; It will be seen, that, on the whole, the opinion seems to bo that the-rent I’aw, 
tfcongh it does from its provisions throw difficulties in the way of adopting a fair 
atandard for the valuation and enhancement of rents, is worked as fairly as can be; and 
tliat the Civil Courts are in no way to be charged with anything like obstrnctiveness. 
Tho Board’s views on this point are already before the Government of India, and will 
be found at page 88 seq. of my Memorandum on- North-West Settlements. I need 
say nothing further here as to my own opinion) for the whole of my argument in 
that Note points to. the inexpediency of leaving Courts of Law to adjudicate rente 
at time of settlement. The lieut and Revenue Code now about to the placed before the 
Council embody the view's of most of the Collectors and Settlement Officers in these 
Provinces; and it is unueces.sary in view of the action taken by the Local Government 
to dwell any nyire on this part of the subject.. 

33. The third question put to officers was tilis 

“ III.—Tho extent lo which, on theoretical grounds, in,view of a settlement for 
a term of years, enhancement of rent-rates, beyond ibe present prevailing standard, 
is or may- safely be assumed as a basis of a.ssessment should' be stated. The expe¬ 
diency of assuming at time of settlement any considerable rise in rents which is j)ros- 
pective only—in other words, of taking for an indefinite term of years a larger share 
than usual of the existing rental assets—must.bo weighed here with especial refereuce 
to tho circumstances, of each district” 

Mr, Patterson (Futtehporo), thinks “that Settlement Officers-already go-as far in 
tilis-direction, as is comp.otible with safety..” The revenue assessed.by them. “ should 
lhad.to a. levelling.up.” to.a.standard base!.omrente paid.in,estates in. which, the ordi- 
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nary motives causing under-renting are absent. “ I would allow him tlie widest lati¬ 
tude in comparing traots of similar fertility, and the Commissioner and Board, being 
from their position able to form a wider induction, can of course test bis rates 
by comparison with tho.se paid in districts with similar advantages. But it -would, I 
think, be unsafe to assume, on purely theoretical grounds, a rise much beyond any rates 
actually paid.” 

Mr. Carpenter (All.ahahad), while he would assume a prospective increase on the 
ground that rents have been hitherto for some reason inadequate and below the level 
of other similar tracts, would be very cautious in the case where rents, though pre¬ 
viously adequate, have failed to rise -ndth the rise in prices. “ The estimate should bo 
based rather upon known facts, such as the condition of the tenants, the extent of 
enhancement which has already taken place, and the like, than upon theoretical 
grounds.” 

Buldeo Buksh cannot recommend any such measure, and makes some important 
remarks on the impolicy of entering on mere speculation, or of adojjting any course 
unintelligible to the people, which I shall quote under the next and final question. 

Mr. "VVigram (98) and Mr. E. Colvin (109) think that mncjh must be left to the 
discretion of the Settlement Officer. Mr. Wilson (112) thinks any such scheme “ dan¬ 
gerous.” 

Mr. Currie (Shahjohanpore) thinks the extent to wjiich such an increase may bd 

assumed “ is the full limit to which rent-rates will rise immediatelv on the declaration 

¥ 

of the revised jummas, i. e., within a period of two, or, at the outside, three years from 
the coramoncemeut of the new asse.ssment3. ” “ Any assumption of rise in rents- 

beyond this, based even on the most plausible grounds, I look upon as dangerous, and 
to be guarded against.” 

Mr. Moens writes:—“ Experience in all the recent settlements has shown that 
rents always do rise after the revision of asaessment. The extent of that rise must 
depend on the special circumstances of the district. No general rule can be laid down.” 
“ The ‘ prevailing standard of rents’ must form the basis of all rates for assessment.” 

Mr. Buck, “ for several reasons, cannot think it would be safe to assume any en¬ 
hancement of the rent-rate.s above the existing standard.” His reasons are three,—1st, 
the enhancement' of merely under-rented fields already causes sufiicieuc increase on 
cultivation and pro])rietors; 2/id, the rent-law does not allow of it; 2rd, there is no 
certainty at present of what actually is the margin of profit left to cultivators, and that 
this margin is not likely to be reduced by a continual fall in prices. 

Mr. Ridsdalc (162) thinks any such system would bo “very dangerous.” Colonel 
Ternan agrees with him. 

Mr. Wtiiite (172) is “ quite clear that there is no danger in gi-viug Settlement 
Officers a discretional jmwer on this point,” but donbts if it is po.ssible to lay down any 
hard and fast rules for invariable observance; the “ probable results of the near 
future ” only must be looked to. 

Mr. Hobart (178') does not “ think that any man can possibly foresee to what 
height prices will rise during the term of settlement. The system pursued at present 
appears to be the best that could possibly be adopted.” 

34. There could have been but little doubt what the reply to such a question could 
be. Settlement Officers already go great lengths in this direction. Recently, in two cases, 
tlie Board have been compelled to call the attention of tho Assessing Officer to what 
seemed the extravagance of his assmnptions. The rents to be taken as standards must be 
standard rents. Present rent may in a groat measure be below these, but the certainty that 
tl ey admitofcnbancement will justify the Settlement Officer in assuming that on revision 
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of tie Government demand enhancement will he made. But if these rents are casnal; 
if numerically, or by the circumstances in which they were fixed, they do not give a 
reliable index of the probable rise in rents hitherto untouched, they cannot, with any 
policy, be accepted as the basis of assessment. In point of fact, as Las already been 
stated, present settlements fall at much more than 50 per cent, of actually existing 
assets. 


35. Some officers, hir. Keene for instance, and Mr. Ricketts, would, if I under¬ 
stand thorn rightly, base rents on a kind of farmers’ valuation. They would try back to 
the svstcin which failed under Resnlation VII. of 1822. I should not have thought 
that this would have reccmimended iUelf to any officers who had read tho record of pre¬ 
vious trials on thi.s head in the Board’s Volume of Selections for 1872. It seems to mo 
the wildest and tho widest sea to venture over on which English Civil Officers could 
over sot sail. We shall sec, when we come to Mr. Halsey’s paper, how ho. Sir H. Mont¬ 
gomery, and Mr. Hume—the former and latter cort;iinly claiming special interest 
in agricultural matters—differ in their eslimales of gros.sandnet outturn. The project 
completely ignores, moreover, the custom of (he country, the tenures, and the conditions 
restricting and regulating rent, You may fix what rent yon like, but how are you 
going to get teuauts of all classes to accept your valuation? The scheme could 
RUCCiHiJ only if the laud were a tabula rasa: with Civil Officers os thick as leaves, 
and as expert as Mr. Mecbi. 

36. The liust (piestion refers to— 

“ IV.~The expediency of leaving the assessments open to enhancement or re-adjust¬ 
ment during a term of temporary settlement, in consequence of the diminished value 
of the precious metals, or other causes, such as those enumerated in para. 25 of the 
Government letter, with eS'ect of canals and other public works upon tho assessment 
of the land revenue.” 

Mr, Crosthwaite writes:—-“As to leaving the assessments open to re-adjustment 
during the currency of the .settlement, upon auy ground whatever, I think that it 
would destroy the confidence of the people entirely.” Mr. Moore (32) is quite opposed 
to the re-u.ijubinieut of the demand during the cnrreacy of the settlement. Mr. 
Patterson says: —" The essential point in the present system of long leases is the 
confidence I'elt by the agricultural classes that, fora generation, their position is secure. 
Tho policy has been successful, and has couferred on the country a hitherto unknown 
degree of prosperity. I deprecate the imposition of any additional deraajrd during the 
term of settlement on account of auy cause which does not directly increase the pix- 
duce.” In the case only of canals would he allow of any inlerfeience ; and for these 
be would introduce in temporary seUiemeuts tho system first advocated by Mr. 
Crosthwaite in the case of permanent settlement, and recommended for adoption by 
the present Lieutenant-t.rovernur, then Senior Member of the Board of Revenue, in his 
Minute dated 10th May, 1861, ” The proposal was to fix a rate representing the 
additicn;d jirofit accruing to the landlord from canal-irrigation, and to apply this rate at 
stated itJlervals to the additional area brought under irrigation.” 

Mr. Carpenter cannot “ express his opinion too strongly against any such mea¬ 
sure.” Rfcuts do not rise steadily, hut by jumps. A landlord does not take higher rents 
from his cultivators merely because prices have risen, hut because after lapse of time 
he sees that they can pay more. “ By continually meddling with the assessment, we 
should only defeat our own end.” 

Buldeo Buksb, to whose remarks on this head I have in a previous paragraph drawn 
attention, writc.s:—‘‘ The real cause for congratulation to the people, and the source of 
prosperity under the British rule, as contrasted with the former GovoriunenLs, and 
felt by the general! ty of the ignorant masses, unaccustomed to thinking, is, that while the 
latter harrasaod thorn with annual tmhkkees assessment male on insufficient or ficti- 
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Tempobabt SEmsHBKTt. tioTis gfouiids, burdened them with numerous oppressive ahtoab cesses, and on the roa- 
Opeu Settlemeuts. lisation thereof subj ected them to the most rapacious imderlings, in whose hands neither 
their persons nor property were secure,—under the former, although this last evil is not 
quite extinct, yet once they had the settlement of their estates concluded, they were free 
from the two former; enjoyed long, if not permanent, leases based on real facts (which, 
in truth, were long terms of peace and happiness), and had to pay a few and fixed cesses. 
Should the system of assessments, based on assumed speculative and prospective rent-rates 
be introduced in settlements, should the terms of temporary settlements be very mtich 
reduced, though there may be some inconsiderable increase of the Government demand, 
yet it cannot very likely fail to bo at the expense of the contented feelings of the majority 
of the people, and may add to the evils complained of under the former Governments, 
the hardships of punctuid and regular realisation of the dues, and of the penalty of for¬ 
feiture. 

“ The operation of an ordinary settlement takes snch a long term of years to com¬ 
plete it thoroughly, causes such an extra drain on the mental peace and bodily comfort, 
and the moneyed resources of the people, that after its conclusion they are most in need 
of those comforts and enjoyments which an undisturbed long term of settlement, with 
moderate assessment under a good Government, can only confer.” 

“ For the reasons above stated, I would not advise the expediency of leaving the 
assessments open to enhancement or to re-adjustment during the term of temporary 
settlement, contingent ouly on the diminished value of the precious metals, the crea¬ 
tion of new centres of consumption, or the increased facilities of communication. The 
loss occasioned by the former may in a way be made up by additional appropriate taxes, 
and that by the two latter by introducing some kind of town or transit duty in the 
locality where it may bo needed. 

‘‘ The case with irrigation canals is different; their construction costs a great 
deal, and they are directly instrumental in imparting fertilising influence to the soil, 
and increasing its productive powers. A clause as to the re-ndjustment of jiimma, conse¬ 
quent on the opening of new canals of irrigation, may he inserted in the settlement 
administration papcT. In other case's, leaving temporary settlements open to enhance¬ 
ment of jumma, howsoever just the measure may seem to bo, is likely to deprive the 
people of the peace and tranquility of the mind, and is sure to keep them in a state of 
dread and suspicion, which, suweeding anxieties they have been suffering while the 
settlement was being nuule, must bo very distressing. And after all in many cases it 
may be difficult to carry out those measures of enhancement so judiciously and carefully 
as to avoid haz'dships, and at tlie same time to assess a reasouablo amount. 

“ Besides the system of short temporary settlements, or of open temporary settle¬ 
ments, liable to the enhancement of jumma during its term, on the increase of rental 
assets, is not likely to yield nearly as large a revenue as it may he at first expected 
by the most sanguine calculations. For, as has been stated in a preceding para¬ 
graph, by most of the proprietors discMotinuing to toko interest in the improvements 
of their estates, and the enhancement of rents during and about the close of a term 
of eettlemeut, veiy little (generally not more than a third of the term) will be spent 
in the development of the resources of the estates, and even during that they cannot 
but bo indifferently managed. Such a state of things, and the amount of expenses 
generally incurred in settlements, cannot ultimately contribute to any large gain to 
Government.” 

P. 1 KI' S3. Mr. Wigram “ would strongly deprecate the plan of leaving assessments open to 

enhancement, as tending to unsettle and disturb the minds of landholders.” “ I would 
far prefer a short settlement for ten or fifteen years on the openly avowed reason that by 
that time a railway will be opened, or a canal in working order, to one which would 
keep the zemindars in constant uncertainty.” 
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Mr. Eeid would have no interference. “ Wijatevor the len<Ttli of the period for 
which Government makes the settlement, let the assessment be made according to pre¬ 
sent prevailing rates, and not be liable to change during the period of settlement.” He 
discusses briefly the expediency of decennial settlements, and conclmlos that “ on the 
whole it would be best, I believe, to let the praent svstem of settlement stand as it 
is.” 

Nuzeer Ahmud would “ adhere to thirty years for the present, because tho country 100 . 
is progressing fast. But the lcs.s you harass the people, the more yon would strengthen 
their allegiance to the nde, and perhaps after one or two renewals of assessment fifty 
years will bo a fair time to let the people rest.” 

Mr, Webster thinks it “ uuadvisable to leave the settlement, when once completed Page 103 . 
for a term of years, open to re-adjustmeut on any ground whatever.” Tho additional 
income would be “dearly purchased at tho expense of the feeling of general insecurity 
and irritation whiuh such proceedings wonld certainly produce among tho people.” 

Mr. E. Colvin thinks it “ iue.xpedient to leave the assessments open to rc-adjnst- Page io6. 
raent pending the period of a temporary settlement.' ’ “It may be safely said that there 
is nothing which unsettles the mind of agricultural society so much as the progress of 
settlement operations.” 

Mr. Wilson agrees with him (L12), and so does Mr. Currie (123). 

Mr. Misms “would most earnestly deprecate leaving the assessment opr-u to Page 135, 
cuhancomout for any cause whatever during a period of temporary settlemout. Any 
such reservation would at once, and with reason, destroy all feeling of security in the 
settlement, and would consequently depreciate the value of landed property.” “It 
would be utterly impossible for the most e.xpert laud valuator to say by Im much the 
rental of a particular village had improved from i.ny one of these causes.” But bo 
subsequently excepts from this statement tho case of canals, and proceeds to advocate 
a scheme for assessing canal-inigatcd laud at dry rates. “ Government has ih'..> com¬ 
mand of the canal-water, and can demand any rate it pleases for its use.” He “fails to 
perceive a single objection to tlio plan.” Space does not allow here an analysis of his 
scheme, but the oljection which seems to mo vital is, that you would have two Settle¬ 
ment Departments: the Settlement Officer assessing land, not on its rental value, as 
he ordinarily does, hut on a fictitiously reduced rate; and the Canal Officer, who 
knows nothing of rent, attempting to reach the landlord's profits by rates imposed by 
his own lights, and with no other limit probably than the capacity of landlords to pay_ 

The scheme is quite incompatible with a uniform Governmeat rule of 50 per cent, of 
tho net assets. 

Mr. Buck writes“ Eree permission to levy now demands by gradnal increments fage 153. 
would be a most useful measure. The suddenness of the increase is often oppressive, 
both to landlords and tenants. Mr. Maxwell, whom 1 liavo mentioned as an ex-prdprie- 
tor of large estates, has told me that the immediate levy of a heavy increase has been 
felt by him as a great hardship, and that he c:ould not create immediately a corres¬ 
ponding enhaucemiiut in the rent-roll without causing great distress to his cultivators.” 

He would allow no other form of interference except in the case of extension of 
canal-water. Ho recommends a quinquennial revision of assessment in canal villages, 
and proposes a system for the adjustment of the demand, wffiich, in tho face of the new 
Canal Bill, I need not stop to note. 

Mr. Ridsdale would have no interference for any cause whatever during the term Page 1 : 2 . 
of settlement, “ Above all things, the certainty and inviolability of the settlement 
engagements, fixing absolutely the demand on the laud for a specified term of years, 
ought to be maintained at all costs.” 


lEapoatET Seitlbbests 
Question IV. 

Open Settlements. 
Page 89. 



Tempobart Rettebmests. 
Questiun IV. 

Open SetUements. 

Page 172. 

Remarks on summary. 


Conclusion. 
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Mr. White similarly condemns interference on the ground of its effects on peoples’ 
minds, hut does not seem to object to an .averag? rate for “ extraordinary ” canal 
revenue. 

37. The consmms of officers as to the impolicy of interfering during the term of 
settlement, except in the case of canal irrigation, is no more than was to be expected. 
Any one even superficially acquainted with the people must see how such a step would 
stamp out, as Nuzeer Ahmud puts it, “ what confidence remains.” Similarly, the mea¬ 
sure of disconnecting the cesses from land revenue, however unanswerable on grounds of 
financial expediency, is, politically, in my opinion, a mistake. If it must be adopted, I 
think the cesses should be at any rate fixed for stated periods. The great host of petty 
owners draw no distinction between the different heads to which their payments are cre¬ 
dited, or the mode in which they arccalcul.ated. They see that Government reserves to 
itself the right of increasing, during tho term of settlement, their payments; and, as Bui-, 
dco Buksh says, the knowledge “ deprives the people of peace and tranquillity of mind, 
and is sure to keep tliem in a state of dread and suspense.” His Honor, in the letter to 
which the Board are now about to reply, has pointed out the difference between the effects 
of works directly increasing the quantity, or indirectly adding to the vahie of the produce, 
and it may be added that unless rents rise appreciably on the opening of a new rail or 
market, there can be no sufficient ground, even on the argument of the Government of 
India, for keeping opim the term of settlements. But the rise in rents is a slow and uncer¬ 
tain process, and would probably bo further retarded by the knowledge among proprie¬ 
tors that as soon as it was accomplished or even begun, a Settlement Officer would be 
popped on to the estate to make fresh “ assumed rates,” and theorize, at their expense, 
as to the sufficiency or otherwise of the rents actually enforced or contemplated. In¬ 
crease of population is, in the sense used by the Government of India, one of tho “ causes, 
independent of the action of the occupant of tho land,” which increase the value of the 
land. Few causes would raise the rental value of lands more than a rapid inereaso in 
population. Few at the same time would so much reduce the profits of cultivators. 
The argument of tho Government of India would justify us, nevertheless, in stimulat¬ 
ing and justifying, dm-iug the currency of a settlement, under the competition of 
enhanced population, by a demand for increased revenue, the demand of the proprie-' 
tor on bis tenants for a rack-rent. This is carrying the position to an oxtreine, but 
I think it is a logic,al couseqtiencc of the views put forward in their despatch. 

38. The conclusion which I tliink may be justly drawn from the whole matter is 
that tho time has not come when it would be fair or equitable, whether to tho Government 
or tho people, to introduce a permanent settlement; and that tho question can, without 
injustice to the people (who really only want to have a little peace and quiet), lie over till 
our recent re-settloments are approaching their term. The people do not insist on a 
permanent settlement: the moment for grjinting it would be unfortmiate. The Provinces 
are in a transition state throughout; rentsare slowly adjusting themselves: the pressure 
of the revenue on landlords, owing to the difference in the inequality of rents at time of 
settlement, and their gradual future assimilation, will preseiitly greatly vary. But tho 
system of temporary settlement, with the aid of modifications now proposed in the rent- 
laws, is adequate as regard.s the treasury, and has given satisfaction to the people. Those 
settlements, however, should run for 30 years, as heretofore. If wc arc to have short¬ 
term sottlements, and if these short-term settlements are to be open to enhancement on 
the plea of cesses, wo may as well, so far as the people are concerned, declare oiu- intention 
to have no term at all. The Govornmont in these Provinces may not bo getting that 
exact share of the outturn of the land which, were we Thakurs or Moguls, we might claim. 
But if the English Government leaves to the people more of tho public rental than did 
its predecessors, it offers them infinitely less means of earning a living. Jlo Government 
in tho world, which wishes to preserve its existence, will insist on extorting with one 
hand larger revenues, while with the other it closes the door to employment j yet de¬ 
siring, meanwhile, to enforce, and for the first time in the history of its subjects, to. 
maintain, absolute peace and order. We must look at the matter by the light of 
1872, and not by the dim religious laws of Menu, Moreover (though this is a copsidera-: 
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tiou which does not seem to oppress some of us), we are pledged. We have created 
property; wo have respected tenures; we have, in a word, abandoned the right to push 
.the proprietor aside, and to tottle up for him, by his threshing floor, the value and the 
yield of his acres. If our ignorance did not shrink from such a labour, our good faith 
might suggest the impolicy of it. Another reflection which must occur to us all is, 
that it is rather late in the day to be talking about the system of the North-West Set¬ 
tlements. Wo have nearly resettled the Province, and, except as a matter of ingenious 
speculation, I do not think we need at this eleventh hour consider whether we had 
not Ixitter undo all our work. If fifteen or sixteen years ago these matters had been 
proposed to us, the time might have seemed appropriate and expedient. But to agicatp 
them now can serve little or no practical use, and only keep the people uneasy and the 
palm of Government for larger revenues itchy. The views of those who press for re¬ 
consideration seem to me to rest wholly on fiscal considerations, which are a part 
only, and not the largest part, of considerations of public policy. “ Can you or can you 
not, in view of the economical revolution, squeeze more? ” To which the true answer 
seems to me to bo that, in view of the economical revolution, wo certainly can; but that 
in view of the security of tho country, the salua reipublicee, which is the auprema lex, wo 
cannot; and, I should like to add, wo will not. 

A. COLVIN. 

DecoiibcT 3l3t, 1872. 
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APPENDIX ON MR. HALSEY’S MEMORANDUM. 

1. I said in my Note that as Mr. Halsey had not categorically answered the 
Board’s questions, it would be more convenient to reserve conunents on his paper till 
the general question had been dealt with. Accordingly I now add some remarks. 

2. It must be borne in mind that Mr. Halsey writes of the Cawnpore District 
only. He specially notices this when entering on the question of cultivators’ profits 
and of prices, where he says :—“ I will now proceed to discuss the questions raised by 
the Board, but, in doing so, I must be allowed to depart from the order in which they 
stand, for reasons which will become obvious as we proceed, a?u!prmmv^ f/iat in all which 
follows 1 o.m referring only to the DisUnct of Caivnpore, I shall begin, &c., &c.'' The cir¬ 
cumstances of Cawnpore are peculiar. From A. D. 1778, as we read in the opening lines 
of Montgomery’s Statistical Report, “a con.siderahlc body of troops has always been 
cantoned there, and for many years it was the principal militarj- station in India.” 
Now it is far le.ss impoilant as a military station. It was, moreovor, the; principal scene 
of those wholesale transfer of landed property for arrears of land revenue which 
occurred in the early years of our rule, and which led to the appointment of a Special 
Commission under Regulation 1. of 1821. Both und(u' Native Government and for 
many years under our own, we learn from the report referred to that it was very 
grievously over-assessed. In the Oudh days “the revenues of tho country were 
anticipated 5 the tenures by which the amiis and farmers held their possessions were 
most precarious, and the misery of the lower classes, excluded from all protection, was 
excessive.” When we took over the district in 1802, “the first step was a false 
one—wo raised the revenue.” And when at length, after a succession of revisions, tho 
revenue was about to be re-adjusted and the people to find relief, there came the famine 
of 1838. Great transfers had, meanwhile, taken place, and thedistrict was in a depressed 
state. Cawnpore must not bo taken, any more than the other extaune we have 
recently seen quoted, Boolundshuhur, as “an example of what is very generally 
going on.” 

3. Mr. Halsey seeks to establish tho following main positions:— 

Jit.—That on an average the margin left for tlu! cultivators’ subsistence is 
less than tlio value of the labour he has expended on his land. 

2nd. —That there has been no riso in prices, quoad tho principal staples of 
the district, during the past fifty years. 

Srd. —That therefore there is no groimd for assuming any considerable pros¬ 
pective rise in rents. 

ith. —That in view of the selling prices of land, the rental profits now left to 
the proprietors are small. 

5th. —That there beiugnopro 8 ix;ctofa rise in rents, and little profit from tho 
land, the present demand should be lowered, and then made permanent. 

4. On the first point there has been some misapprehension. Mr. Halsey has 
been understood to say that cultivation is c.arried on at a loss. He does not say this, 
but expressly guards himself, by writing, in reference to his statement of outturn and 
cost“ Supposing this statement then stands the test of criticism, it will be mani¬ 
fest that the cultivator of this district had to pay for labour, he could not cultivate 
at a profit.” 

5. To say of a peasant cultivator that “ if he had to pay for tho labour of himself 
and his family, he could not cultivate at a profit ” is a truism, and a position which no 
one would for a moment deny. If a man, whose solo business in life it is to cultivate, 
pays imother man to do his business: in other words, if a man carries on his work 
under conditions in which it never is carried on, he certainly cannot expect a profit. 
This, however, is the condition under which Mr. Halsey calculates the profits of his 
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cultivator. Again, if Mr. Halsoy debita the head of the family with wages paid to its 
members for assistance in cultivation, he should correspondingly credit the members 
of the family with the wages received from its head. The margin left for the family’s 
subsistence, in other words, cannot bo less than the sum received by the family. 


6 . The cost of cultivation Mr. Halsoy divides into— 


Seed. 

Ploughing, sowing, and manure. 
Weeding. 

Watering. 


Bird-scaring. 

Heaping. 

Thrashing and clearing. 
Bent. 


Excepting Be(!d and rent, the whole of these expenses are supposed by the statement 
to bo performed by hired labour, and paid for in cash. Rent in the case of wheat is put 
at Rs. 8 per acre, and seed at Rs. 2, in all Rs. 10, out of a total cost of Rs. 44-11-0, 
leaving Rs. 34-11-0 as the portion of the expenses borne by hired labour and paid for by 
our peasant cultivator. The value of the produce is put at Rs. 37. Actually, and as a 
matter of fact, the balance on an acre, after deducting money payments, will by this 
calculation bo Rs. 37 minus 10-0, or Rs. 27 per acre. Mr. Halsey works it out at 
Rs. 7-11-0 loss. 


7. If the object of his figures is to establish the position—“ that on an average 
the margin left for the cultivator’s subsistence is less than the value of the labour ho ha.s 
expended on his land”—he should have credited to the subsistence fund of the family 
the value of labour which be has debited against its head. But if Mr. Halsey wants 
to show that, as a matter of fact, rents cannot be raised higher, what he should have 
given was an estimate of the bond fide costs of cultivation on the average area of a 
peasant cultivator, showing the average produce and the maj-gin which remained 
for subfistcjicc after deduction of all cost of cultivation, the average of the family, 
and an estimate of the cost of subsistence. As it stands, the calculation is beside 
the question, while the extreme difference between his calculations, and the other 
two quoted, throw a common doubt on the accuracy—even for such purposes as they 
may be meant to serve—of all three. As Mr. Ricketts has pointed out in his letter, 
Mr. Halsey, in his three calculations in this one letter, gives three different estimates 
of outturn. 

8 . The second position is that there has been no rise in prices, quoad the princi¬ 
pal staples of the district, during the last fifty years. 

Before saying anything about the prices given in Statement B., it may be pointed 
out that, as a matter of fact, the figures show that prices have risen, and in some cases 
very considerably. The rise is as follows, ranged in the first and last periods given in 
the statement 



Wheat. 

Bariev. 

Gram. 

Dal.Urhor. 

Jowar. 

1 i 

Bsjra. 



Md. S. C. 

Md. S. C. 

Md. S. C. 

Md. S. C. 

1 

iMd. S. 

c. 

Md. S. C. 








1841-50. 

1823-1630, average price, 

»•< 

0 24 6 

0 36 6 

I 0 33 4 

0 80 4 

1 6 

9 

1 3 8 

186I-I87I, do. do., 

• *« \ 

0 32 13 

0 30 12 

0 25 14 

0 31 2 

0 27 

s 

0 24 8 

Ainount'of rise per rupee. 


0 1 8 

0 6 10 

0 7 6 

iYiV. 

0 18 

4 

0 19 6 

Percentage, 

*** 1 

6' 

15- 

22- 

Nil. 

40- 


44- 


How, in the face of these figures, Mr. Halsey can commit himself to the statement 
that “ there has been no rise in prices, quoad the pnncipal staples of the district, during 
the past fifty years," 1 cannot conceive. For two of these staples he only gives figures 
for thirty years. But comparing the extremes of the period given, there is shown. 
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in every case but one a rise, and in the case of the three staples forming the chief food 
of the cnltivating in common with the rest of the lower classes, a very extraordinary rise. 
He says,—“ This list of prices shows a result very different from the generally received 
opinion as to a rise in prices bat it seems to me to show results in the ease of four staples 
identical with those of other inquiries, viz., that the rise in prices has been very great. 
The ordinary method adopted by Settlement Officers is to compare the first with tho 
last ten years of the recent Settlement. Conlrastiug similarly with Mr. Halsey’s last 
period the corresponding initial period, the identity of Mr. Halsey’s figures with those 
of other officers is infinitely more striking:— 



Wheat. 

Barley. 

Gram. 

Dal, Urhur. 

Jownr. 1 

Bajra. 


Md. S. C. 

Md. S. C. 

Md. S. C. 

Md. S. C. 

Md. S. C. 

Md. S. C. 

1841-51, 

0 29 1 

1 1 7 

0 .34 9 

1 0 7 

1 5 9 

1 3 » 

1801-71, 

0 22 13 

0 30 12 

0 25 14 

0 31 2 

0 27 6 

0 24 1 


9. Mr. Halsey, it is true, speaking from his own experience and from “ general 
report,” says that the harvests in the first decades (viz. 1840-50 and 1850-60) were above 
rather than below the average; but that would only show, even if general rumour did 
not also say that during tho last ten years harvests had been below the average, tliat the 
bond Jide rise during the last thirty years has not been so great as it seems. It does not 
touch tho question of tho rise during the last fifty years, or the comparison of the term of 
1823-30 with that of 1861-71. 

10. As to the table of prices, neither Sir R. Montgomery nor Mr. Halsey say 
what the weight of their seer is. I suppose it is the same. But a study of tho table 
shows that the reason of the comparatively small rise in prices in some staples is not 
that the present prices are at all lower than in other districts, but that in 1823-30 
prices were exceptionally high. And two poiuts must be noted here. 

11. In the first place, the prices are apparently those of the Cawnporo City. And 
as we have already seen, for many years after the introduction of our rule, Cawnpore 
was one of the largest military cantonments iu India. This explains tho disparity in the 
comparative prices of wheat and the inferior staples; and, if the tables are accurate, 
accounts in a measure for the high prices of wheat which ruled from 1823 to 1830. 

I have drawn up a comparative table from Mr. Buck’s diagram, showing the 
prices ruling in Ca^vnporo and the neighbouring district of Futtehgurh from 1823 to 
1870. Tho seer of Mr. Buck’s statement has been reduced to the Government seer. A 
glance at the comparative figtmes of the first and last few years will] show that tho 
high prices of tho Cawnpore City found no parallel in Futtehgurh. 

12. But in tho next place, and this is far the most important of the two, it will 
bo seen from Mr. Halsey’s table that prices rose suddenly iu 1826-1827. Mr. Halsey 
makes no mention of the fact, but a reference to Mr. Girdlestone’s Famine Report 
(pages 33 seq.) will show that 1825-26 and 1826-27 were years of excessive drought 
and distress over all the districts above Cawnpore. Mr. Halsey has included in tho first 
eight years, which ho compur(!s with the years 1861-1871, two years of high prices 
plainly traceable to that drought, entering in the eleven years of his last average 
only 1861, a single year of exceptional prices, which scarcely affects the average of 
those eleven years. He should have struck out 1826 and 1827 from the first eight years, 
and 1861 from the last elevc-n, to get at tho normal price of wheat, which would then 
have stood as follows :— 

1823-30 (omitting 1826-1827), ... ... = 27-1 

1862-71, ... ... ... ... ... = 22-11 

Increase per cent., ... ... == 17 

13. I give figures to show for tho first and last decade tho number of times 
wheat rose or fell above 27 seers, which, deducting 1837, 1838, 1860 and 1861, as 
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famine years, may be taken as the medium, the price haring fallen between 1823 
^nd 1871 an equal number of times above and below 27 seers. The result is as 
follows;— 


Iliglier. 

4 

2 


Lower. 

6 

8 


1823-1832, ... 

1802-1871, ... 

14. Compare this with the results of a similar analysis made by Mr. Buck at 
page 144 ; add that the period from 1823 to 1832 includes two years of extraordinary 
drought, that comparison with the intervening decades would be very much more 
against his assertion, and we can then appreciate the value of the deductions which 
Mr. Halsey draws from the figures before us. 

15. The conclusion I come to is, that Mr. Halsey has misread his figures, and has 
wholly lost sight of the two causes which raised the price of wheat in the Cawnpore 
City in the first period marked off by him. 

16. There is no need for discussing tho third position until we can receive some 
more satisfactory explanation as to the first two. If the cultivator is rack-rented, and 
if prices have not risen, and (which is more important) will not rise, wo need not 
expect larger rents. But the evidence furnished us on either is as yet quite incon¬ 
clusive : and, so far as it goes, points decidedly the other way. 

17. Tho fourth proposition is, that in view of the selling prices of land the rental 
profits left to the proprietors are small. This applies only to the Cawnporo District, 
The figures bear out tho statement; but we also learn that selling prices are rising, 
and if wo are to take selling prices as a gauge of rental profits, tho rental profits are 
rising too. 

Tho totals of the three decades are these• 

Private Sales, 



Area. 

Jummo, 

Prices. 

Rate per acre. 

No. of years 



Es. 

Ra. 

Ra. a. p. 


1840-1650, 

1,78.366 

1,79,594 

6,89,781 

3 e 8 

338 

isso-isao. 

93,141 


7.05,6*2 

7 9 2 

6-43 

1860-1870, 

1,45,672 

3,30,169 

13,98,959 

9 9 7 

6'35 

Total, 1840-1870, ... 

4,11,179 

6,39,769 

38,11,133 

6 13 4 

6-30 


Sales under decrees of Court. 


1840-1850, 

67,931 

78,816 

1 

3,56,898 

4 6 11 

336 

1850-1860, 

96,623 

47,916 

1,98,387 

6 6 6 

4-14 

1860-1870, 

47,201 

66,888 

8,63,496 

7 1 0 

606 

Total, 1840-1870 ... 

1,41,754 j 

1,93,430 

7,88,71.1 

6 9 0 

8'96 


18. The value of land, it will be seen, hns steadily risen, though it is less than 

in many other districts. No one acquainted with f’* ?e Provinces would, of course, sup¬ 
pose that Cawnpore is other than highly assessed vertheless, not only the value per 
acre, as Mr, H a dae y says, but the number of rchase, has steadily increased. 

Mr. Halsey thinks that the pric<JS at ^ales ^ dex. They ought not to 

Land is often sold below its ■> alue at sales. Men very ^ 
decree-holder. The extent of prior obligations on the ^ 
returns shown in Settlement Officers rent-rate reports 
invariably) show a higher price at private sales. 

19. If rents have not risen, what has made the o 4’ tne land rise ? Mr. 

Halsey answers, forgetting for a moment his own Table B. utt jjj restof it;—“ The 

lOJ 


V will not bid against a 
■'ways certain, Tho 
rlnay almost say 
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increased value of produce.” No doubt j but it is not the reply one would have ex¬ 
pected him to give. Ho goes on to say he is “ perfectly satisfied it is not omng to any 
rise in rents.” But so many figures and facts have “ perfectly satisfied ” Mr. Halsey 
in the course of this memorandum that one can scarcely accept his assurance of satis¬ 
faction on this head. There is nothing else especially requiring notice, I think. 
Whatever the merits of Mr. Halsey’s views, they require stronger proof ; and I do 
not see that his paper helps us much to a conclusion. 

A. 0. 


Statement sliomng the prices of certain Food Grains (in Governmerd seers) between the yeart 
1823-1870, in the Districts of Furruckabad and Cawnpore. 


Wheat. 


Bablet. 


JOWAB. 


Year. 


1S2S, 

1824, 

1826, 

1826, 

1827, 

1828, 

1829, 

1830, 

1831, 

1832, 

1833, 

1834, 

1835, 

1836, 

1837, 

1838, 
18.39, 

1840, 

1841, 

1842, 

1843, 

1844, 

1845, 

1846, 

1847, 

1848, 

1849, 

1850, 

1851, 
1862, 

1853, 

1854, 
1856, 

1856, 

1857, 

1858, 

1859, 

1860, 
1861, 
1862, 
186.3, 

1864, 

1865, 

1866, 

1867, 

1868, 

1869, 

1870, 


1:1 
oS • . 


Mds. S. C. 

0 19 11 
0 24 4 
0 26 9 
0 16 2 
0 16 15 
0 31 4 
0 38 1 
0 27 10 
0 26 1 
0 SO 0 
0 28 10 
0 26 3 
0 28 1 
0 24 12 
0 19 Oi 
0 16 8 
0 21 0 
0 22 8 
0 24 0 
0 26 0 
0 28 0 
0 27 0 
0 26 8 
0 24 0 
0 25 0 
0 37 8 
0 37 8 
0 37 8 
1 1 0 
0 32 0 

0 so 0 
0 31 0 
0 38 0 
0 36 0 
0 310 
0 .30 0 
0 28 0 
0 15 0 
0 19 8 
0 30 0 
O 37 0 
0 23 0 
0 19 8 
0 17 0 
0 20 8 
0 22 0 
0 14 8 
0 17 8- 
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APPENDIX A. 


From 


To 


No. 276, dated 26Ui May, 1871. 

E. 0. BAYLEY, Esq., C.S.L, 

Secretary to the Government of India, Home Department, 

The secretary to the GOVERNMENT, 

North- Western Provinces, 


I AM directed to reply 

No, 3S0, dated 30tb February, 1869. 

„ 13SS, „ 8tb June, 1869. 

„ 6SA., „ 12tb January, 1870. 

„ J13B.I ,1 S.Srd March, 1870. 

„ 1670A. u 10th December, 1870, 


to yow letters noted in the margin, regarding the 
settlements of the Distriot of Boolundshnhnr and 
of Pergunnah Baghput, in the District of Meerut. 
The Govemor-Gen^eral in Council regrets that it 
has been impossible to dispose of these cases at 


an earlier date. They involve questions of much difficulty and of the highest import¬ 
ance. They re-open, among other matters, the whole question of tho permanent settle¬ 
ment in the North-Weatern Provinces, and they bring under consideration some of the 


essential principles on which the assessment of the land revenue in Northern India is 


conducted. 


2. It appears that the revision of settlement in the District of Boolundshuhur 
was commenced in 1858, on the assumption that it was to be made, in the ordinary 
way, for a term of years, and it was carried on continuously until 1864. In that year, 
in consequence of the discussions regarding the proposed introduction of a permanent 
settlement into the North-Western Provinces, a revision of previous operations was 
ordered, and in 1868 a further revision was commenced, in order to bring the settle¬ 
ment into conformity with the orders contained in the Secretary of State’s Despatch 
of the 23rd March, 1867, 

Not long afterwards tho Lieutenant-Governor found reason to doubt whether 
tho asaessment proposed for the district was not altogether insufficient in amount, and 
he ordered Mr. Daniell, the Collector, to make a general inquiry into the subject. 

The result is shown in these papers. Mr. Daniell believes tliat two-thirds of tho 
estates in the district are assessed far below the recognized rate under which the 
Government is entitled to 50 per cent, of the net assets. The Government demand 
under the old settlement was £105,683; imder tho new settlement it is £123,353. 

Mr. Daniell is of opinion that, if the 50 per cent rule were now applied, the 
Government demand would bo £141,353; in other words, that the State is losing 
£18,000 a year, and is taking only about 35 per cent, of the net assets instead of the 
50 per cent, to which it is entitled. Those conclusions are, in all essential respects, 
adopted by tho Board of Revenue and by the Lieutenant-Governor. “ It may be ^ 
assumed,” Sir W. Muir writes in his minute, dated 14th December, 1869, paragraph 
16, “ that if a settlement were now to be made in reference to present rentals, and the 
evidence now available as to assets, there would, in all probability, bo an increase of 
about a lakh and three-quarters of rupees, more or less, i. e., about 14 per cent, on the 
revised jurama.” 

The Lieutenant-Governor is, nevertheless, of opinion that tho settlement should 
be confirmed. He states that he sees no reason to doubt that “ the assessments were 
framed adequately, under the recognized principles of settlement, at tho time when 
they were determined,” and that the disproportion between the present assets and the 
Government demand is mainly due to the great and sudden rise in rents which has 
taken place since the assessment was fixed. 


Is 
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3. With regard to the causes which have led to this rise in rents, Mr. Daniell 

says that it “ is not attributable to the increase of cultivation or irrigation; but, 
apart from any visible improvement, assets have increased to a great and certain 
extent” (report, paragraph 50). “ The fact remains that at the time of settlement 

the rent-rolls were ascertained and believed to be 24-6 lakhs, and five years later they 
are estimated to be 28'2 lakhs” (paragraph 59). “The increase in income is not the 
result of local improvement. * * There is nothing' whatever to show in any part 
of the district that any expenditnro has been made to any appreciable extent either by 
landlords or tenants” (paragraph 73). “The determination of the Government 
demand is the one chief cause of rise, especially in villages which are free from any 
number of right-of-occupancy tenants, who may have hitherto been accustomed to 
hold at rather low rates. The fact of tho Government demand having been fixed 
undoubtedly brought the land almost at once to its pjoper value. In otlier cases the 
value of the land has, I think, risen from the increased value of produce, and, in 
special circumstances, from the increased prosperity of any class of cultivators” 
(paragraph 76). Another cause is pointed out by tho Lieutenant-Governor in para¬ 
graphs 18 and 19 of his Minute, dated 14th December, 1869. He says:—“ It must not be 
lost sight of that tho general prevalence of rents in kind, at customary shares by divi¬ 
sion or valuation, has had a tendency to stereotype rates, and to prevent the rise of 
money rents; and this was no doubt a potent cause of long depression of the rates of 
rent which prevailed in this district, notwithstanding its populonsness, prosperity, and 
situation in the high lines of commerce. Moreover, as pointed out by Mr. Currie, 

...... „ , the conversion of rents in kind into monev rents.* 

• The original says—“conversion of . . j i 

money rents into rents in kind,”—but this an operation largely carried out by that officer, 

is obviously an accidental transposition of .... _. j-rr. i, . . 

th© words, and the passage has been cor- ni&ttcr Ol grOfl-t dlfliculty^ 6Spccia]ly iH 

reeled accordingly. tracts where no money standard existed. The 

operation was generally managed by consent of parties, and the cultivator had to be 

conciliated as well as the proprietors. The standard assumed was probably even at the 

time low; and, with the increasing tendency of rent to rise, it is not to be wondered 

that proprietors have since been able to raise the rents settled by Mr, Currie,” 

4. This increase of rents having taken place since the assessment was fixed, 
the Lieutenant-Governor considers that the Government is bound to accept and 
ratify the settlement for the remainder of the term of 30 years for which it was 
originally made. This term expires in 1888-89, or in about eighteen years from the 
present time. 

5. The question at issue is not, however, confined to the expediency of confirm¬ 
ing this settlement for a term of years. The greater part of the Boolundshuhur 
District is declared to fulfil tho conditions which, under tho last orders of the Secre¬ 
tary of State, would authorize a permanent settlement to be made. 


The Lieutonant-Govemor naturally shrinks from the conclusion that the assess¬ 
ment which has been proposed ip this district conld properly be declared to he perma¬ 
nent, believing, as he does, the fact to be established that the total rental has increased 
during the last five years, since the assessment was made, by about 28 per cent., and 
that the increase is still rapidly going on. Under these circumstances, in presence 
of the obvious truth that a permanent settlement would involve an enormous sacrifice 
of future revenue, the Lieutenant-Governor comes to the conclusion that “the lesson 
may fairly be learned from the liistory of this settlement, that the two conditions 
enjoined by Her Majesty’s Government for a permanent «ettlement are not sufficient.” 
The whole question of permanent settlement in the North-Western Provinces is thus 
necessarily re-opened. In regard to that question generally, tho views of the Gover¬ 
nor-General in Council will be stated further on. In regard to the question, as it 
affects Boolundshuhur in particular, it is sufficient for the present to say that His 
Excellency in Council fully concurs in the Lieutenant-Governor’s conclusions that the 
assessments which have been made in that district cannot be made permanent, and 
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that they cannot in any way form the basis of a pormaneat settlement. The practical 
question now is, whether the settlement is to be confirmed, as the Lieutenant-Governor 
has recommended, for the remainder of the term of 30 years, which will expire in 
1888-89, 

G. Much as the Governor-General in Council regrets the serious sacrifice of 
revenue which such a course involves, ho cannot avoid the conclusion that the Lieute¬ 
nant-Governor’s proposal ought to be adopted. His Honor has satisfied himself not 
only by written reports, but by his own personal enquiries in the Boolundshuhur 
District, that there “ seems no reason to doubt that the assessments were framed 
adequately, under the recognized principles of settlement, at the time when they were 
determined, aud provisional arrangements entered into with the proprietors. The 
disproportion (he says) of the present assets is due, as set forth in my former minute, 
to the great aud sudden rise in rents. Therefore, under the principles there explained, 
I am of opinion that the Government is bound to accept and ratify the settlement.*’’ 

Assuming the accuracy of thefacts stated in the papers now before the Government, 
His Excellency in Council can come to no other conclusion. That the amount of the 
revenue is so small is a consequence of the system of settlement followed generally in 
the North-Western Provinces; it is not the result of specially faulty proceedings in 
this particular district. Owing to the rise in rents, tho increase in the prices of 
agricultural produce, the extension of irrigation, the construction of railways, and 
other similar causes, the country is now in a transition state; and if a new settlement 
were now to be made, and we were to fix the assessment at a sum fully equal to half 
the existing rental, we should probably, ns His Honor observes, find “ in a few years 
that what has occurred would be again repeated.” 

Nor can the other reasons assigned by the Lieutenant-Governor for confirming 
this settlement be overlooked, for they are of very serious importance. Settlement 
proceedings have, he says, “ been now in operation, more or less, for ten years in this 
district. The uncertainty consequent on this state of things cannot but have kept 
people’s minds in a most unsettled state, and prevented their devoting themselves, in 
the certainty of reaping the results, to the improvement of their lands by the investment 
of labour and capital. Any revision of settlement which w'ould prolong this harassing 
condition is much to be deprecated. It is most desirable that this long period of 
ex(!itement and doubt should be brought to a close, and energy and application of 
capital and labour again fostered by the confirmation of the sottlement.” 

Whether tho conditions under which settlements are now being made for a term 
of thirty years in the North-Western Provinces, give sufficient security for maintain¬ 
ing the just rights of the State, and for preventing tho sacrifice of any portion of that 
share of the rental of the land which tho State is entitled to receive, is a general ques¬ 
tion of a very serious character. It can hardly bo denied that such instances as the 
present throw grave doubt upon the sufficiency of the existing system. It is clear that 
in Boolundshuhur the State is obtaining only about 3^ per cent, of the rental of the 
land, instead of 50 per cent., which is now considered its equitable share, or instead of 66 
per cent, which was the share taken by the Government when the former settlements 
for thirty years were made. As regards this particular district, I am to state that, 
while tho Governor-Gen(.Tal in Council accepts the Lieutenant-Governor’s conclusion 
that the confirmation of the settlement is necessary, ho does so with extreme reluctance, 
and only because he feels that the loss of revenue is, in this case, a less serious evil, 
than that which would follow from the long dcl.ay which would attend any attempt 
to revise the principles on which the settlement has been made. It cannot be forgotten 
that sacrifices of the just riglits of the State, such as those which have occurred in the 
present instance, not only confer no real benefit upon the country, but lead inevitably 
to the imposition of burdens, which, under a better system, would be uimccessary, upon 
other classes of the commimity. 
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8. It is desirable to notice here that the papers referring to the settlement of the 
Moozuffemuggnr District, which have been received from the Gtevemment of the North- 
Western Provinces, exhibit still more unsatisfactory results, although of a somewhat 
different character. It appears that the settlement of Mozuffemuggur was commenced 
in 1860, and that operations have been going on ever since. A special enquiry, 
undertaken in 6 pergunnahs, with the object of testing the results of the settlement, 
has satisfied the Lieutenant-Governor that the Government demand, which had been 
fixed at £33,000, ought to have been at least £48,000, so that there is a loss of revenue, 
in this portion of the district, of £15,000 a year, and the Government share of the 
assets is only about 32 per cent. 

The Lieutenant-Governor has refused to confirm this settlement (Eesolution, 
Government, North-Western Provinces, dated 25th March, 1870), on the ground that 
the assessment was originally inadequate, and never represented anything like the 
share of the assets of the land, which the Government, under the existing rules of 
settlement, was entitled to receive. 

9. In acceding to the Lieutenant-Governor’s proposition that the settlement of 
Boolundshuhur should be confirmed, the Governor-General in Council is of opinion 
that an important reservation is necessary. 

It appears from Mr. Daniell’s report that when the assessments were made in this 
district, the old system was still in force under which separate engagements were taken 
on account of the cesses for roads and other local purposes. Although these cesses were 
payablb with the Government demand, and recoverable as arrears of land revenue, they 
were specified separately. This system was changed,nnder orders issued with the sanction 
of the Government of the North-Western Provinces, by the Board of Revenue on the 
13th June, 1866. It was then declared that “the extra cesses for road, school, and 
dak fund, and for the payment of chowkeedars, which have hitherto been demanded, 
will cease to form the subject of separate engagements, and, so far as the landholders 
are concerned, their liabilities will be limited to the consolidated demand, which will 
be rated at 55 per cent of the net assets of their estates. The Government demand 
from the land will hereafter ho fixed at 55 per cent, of the average net assets, and 
engagements will be taken for this amount only.” Of this 55 per cent., 50 per cent, 
represents the Government revenue, and the remaining 5 per cent is distributed 
among local cesses as follows 
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10. It appears from several paragraphs in Mr. Daniell’s report* and from the 
u ^ inn paragraph of the Lieutenant-Governor’s Minute, 

Paragrap s 8 , , , , an March, 1870, that the Lieutenant-Governor 


proposes to introduce into the Boolundshuhur District this system of including all cesses 
with the Government revenue, and of taking a single engagement for the whole amount 
at the rate of 55 per cent, of the rental. This involves an addition to the total former 
demand of Rs 3-14 per cent, on the rental, the so-called municipal cess for village 
Police not having been imposed in this district when the revenue assessments were 
originally made. Ho proposes, further, to add a stipulation, in confirming tho settle¬ 
ment, to the effect that tho road cess of one per cent, will bo subject to be doubled. 
The Governor-General in Council regrets that he is unable to approve these proposals. 
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11 . The views of the Governor-General in Council in regard to the nature of 
the cess imposed for local purposes were stated as follows in the Circular of the Homo 
Department, dated 21st February, 1870 :— 

Para. 6.—There has been at varioaa times considerable mlsundcrsUmding regarding the tme character 
of the road cess, and of the other cesses which arc levied for local purposes in \ortliern India. In conse- 
quence of the fact that it has been found convenient to coUect them with the Instalments of the land 
revenue, and that the rate at which they are to be levied has usually been fixed when the settlement of the 
land revenue is made, they Iiave not uufrequently been looked upon as constituting virtually a portion of 
the land revenue set aside for local purposes. But it has been distinctly declared by the Government of 
India on more than one occasion that they are nothing of the kind. While the land revenue represents 
that portion of the rental of the land which the State, as the principal and acknowledged proprietor of the 
land, is entitled to receive, the district road cess and the other cesses arc taxes imposed on the agricultural 
classes for certain local purposes from which those classes directly benefit. 'J'he.'e is no necessary connec¬ 
tion between tliese cesses and the settlement of the land revenue ; and tbu circumstance that their amount 
has usually been fixed as a percentage on the land revenue is due merely to the fact that the land revenue 
is assumed to represent a certain definite proportion of the gross rental of tho land. In the North-Western 
and other Provinces, where, under existing rules, the State receives one-half of the gross rental, it is 
convenient, when we desire to impose a tax upon the annual value of the laud, to say that it shall be levied 
as a percentage on the land revenue. 

12. The Secretary of State, in his Despatch, dated the 12th May, 1870, on tho 
subject of lo(!al ce.s.ses in Bengal, h.as expressed views in exact accordance with those 
of the Government of India; and his remarks are so important, and they appear to 
His E.xcelloncy in Council so completely to dispose of the question now at issue, that 
it is de,sirablo to quote them hero, 

Parv. 12.—“ It has been contended that the rates levied in other Provinces of India are euentialiy 
distinct in principle from the rates which it is proposed to levy in Bengal.' The argument appears to ha 
that, in other Provinces of India, the local rates are simply so much addition to the ordinary land rovonue— 
an addition which is there legitimate, because the Government had not, in those Provinces, debarred 
itself by positive engsgementa from increasing the land asscssmeiits. This appears to be only another 
form of stating the argument already dealt with, wbicli is founded on the terms of the permanent settle¬ 
ment. But the distinction thus drawn between the character of such rates, when levied in Bengal, and 
the character of similar rates when levied olscwhcrc, is a distinction which I concur with your Excellency 
in considering to be unsound. Wlmtever character may be assigned to these rates as a matter of mere 
verbal definition, they were unquestionably intended by the Government, in all the Provinces In wliich the 
have been raised to be in addition to the land revenue, and not a part of it. This separation was expressly 
defined and marked in the proceedings of the Government of Bombay before any special legislation bad been 
passed upon the matter. In_the resolution of that Government, dated 9th March, 1860, the Superintendents 
of Survey were directed,' after fixing tlie asecssment of a district,’.to add the rate, ‘ over, after, and above 
the amount which, on otlier consideralious, they may deem appropriate.' Although incorporated with they 
land revenue iu respect to the mode uf levy, us being the most convenient, it is again in the same sentence 
explained to be ‘ calculated over aud above the ordinary BBsessmentand Sir Charles Wood, in his despatch 
of 25th May, 1861, in which he dealt 'vith the proposal, speaks of it as a proposal for the imposition of a 
school rate and road cess in addition to the revised rales of land asaessment which have been, and still are, 
in course of introduction.’ ” 

13. Bor Majesty’s Government are, therefore, of opinion that it cannot be said with justice that to 
impose rates in Bengal would be to Impose a special tax on that Province which i.s not imposed on other 
parts of India. 


14. It is true that, in making some of tlio more recent land setllomeuts in various Provinces of India, 
the Government has given notice tliat, in fixing (he assessment of land revenue for 20 or 30 years, it retalncil 
the power of imposlug some additional rates for local expenditure. In the Bombay Act of 1866,* a notice 

to this effect has been made permanent by law. But this notice, 
»Act I. ot i£65. Sc< tlDii XXIX., Clausa 1. from indicating that such rates are to be considered as 

part of the land revenue, is, on tho contrary, a distinct indication that they are to be considered separate. 
The notice was issued, because tho Government was warned by the misunderstanding which had arisen in 
Bengal, and because it knew tliat precisely the same misunderstanding might arise under any settlement— 
the misunderstanding, namely, that during the term for which such settlement might be made the Govern¬ 
ment absolutely surrendered all power of aiidltional taxation upon the land. But, although, under Uiose 
circumstances, itw.'ia expedient to prevent such misunderstanding in future by a warning explanation to all 
■with whom new settlements might be made, Ker Majesty’s Government do not admit that, where no such 
notice has bccu given, no rates can bo levied in addition to the assessment. This, indeed, would involve 
a result in direct antagonism 'vith the principle laid down in this Despatch, and sanctioned in the case of tho 
income tax. That principle is, that any extra taxation or rating levied from the agricultural classes over 
and above the land revenue must be imposed as equally as possible upon all holders of property aoccssihle 
to the impost. But if those holders of landed property are to be free from tlic tax to whom notice was not 
given at the time of settlement, the rates cannot be imposed equally, but, on the contrary, there must be an 
extensive system of exemptions. And those exemptions must especially include the holders of iuams of 

2 s 
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alienated Tillages and all permanent tenures either rent-free or at small fixed quit-rents. The guarantee 
under which these persons hold their lands, free from any increase of the land assessment, is a guarantee 
quite as binding as the promise given to any holder in Bengal. But the practical injustice of exempting 
inamdars, or the owners of alienated villages, is as apparent as the departure it involves from the principle 
of making rates equal and general in their incidence. It must always be remembered, in matters of taxation, 
that when a given work is to he done, and a glTcU amount of expenditure is required to do it, the exemp¬ 
tion of any class is simply on aggravation of the burden on ail other clasees who are not exempt And In this 
case those would be the exempted classes who hsve been otherwise most favoured by the State, and those 
would be the classes bearing an aggravated burden who already contribnte most to the public expenditure. 
Moreover, the holders of property thus exempted would derive equal, or, indeed, greater benefit from the 
rates than the holders of property who alone would be called upon to pay them. t)n these grounds, Her Majes¬ 
ty’s Government feel that, in rejecting any claim to exemption from rates on the part of those who did not 
expect to pay them at the time of the land settlements, or on tho part of those who hold under permanent 
tenures, whether of one kind or another; they are not adopting any mere verbal plea in order to justify a 
foregone conclusion, which otherwise might be difficult of defence. They are sntisflod, on tlic contrary, 
that they arc rejecting a claim founded solely on a mistaken interpretation of the mere wording of a partt* 
cular document, and which, if admitted, would lead to results at once anomalous and unjust. 

15. It is tbe mors important that a final decision of Oils matter should be arrived at, because it mu.st be 
admitted that the misunderstanding on which such claims to exemption are founded is a misunderstanding 
which has been long prevalent, and has imparted a character of doubt and hesitation to the language' 
and to the acts of tho Government, both in India and at Home. There has been, on the one hand, a feeling 
and a conviction of tbe essentia) distinction between the ordinary land revenue and the rates which it was 
desired to levy, whilst, on the other hand, there has been a difficulty In defining that distinction, and a fear 
lest it should bo found to be incapable of explanation to tho people. Hence there has been a variety of 
suggestions for evading the difficulty by raising tho required amount of money tlirough a house tax or a 
liccusc tax, or some other tax which could not be confounded with the land revenue, and respecting width, 
therefore, there could be no doubt of tbe right of tb# Government to impose it. But all these suggestions 
have, for Various sufficient reasons, been rejected. The Despatch of Sir J. Lawrence of 22nd February, 
1867 (No. 9, Revenue Department), exhibite tho embarrassment felt by the Government of India in this 
condition of affairs, and its anxiety lest rates on landed property should appear to the people to be a breach 
of faith. It is injurious alike to the Government and to tho people that this condition of things should continue. 
The Government has nothing to conceal, and the people have nothing to fear or lose in the re-affirmation 
of the same principle as regards rating, which has already been affirmed as regards the Income tsx, 

16. An important step in the practical decision of litis question has Iieen taken in the passing of tlte 
Bombay Act No. III. of 1809. The special object of that Act is to raise ‘ funds for expenditure on objects 
of local public utility and improvement,’ and for this purpose it imposes rates upon ail holders of land 
without making any distinction between those who received and those who did not receive a notice at the 
time of settlement. No exemption of any class of landholder is admitted. On the contrary, the holders 
of rent-free of alienated villages, and of other permanent tenures, are expressly subjected to the 
rates. 

17. In view, therefore, of llicse various facts snd considerations. Her Majesty’s Government liarc 
“DOW to intimate to your Excelleuey tlio conclusion to which they hsve come, after a careful consideration 
of a controversy which has now been going on for a long course of years. This conclusion is, that rating 
for local expenditure is to be regarded, as it has hitherto been regarded in all the Provinces of the Empire, 
as taxation separate and distinct from the ordinary land revenue ; that the levying of such rates upon the 
holders of land, irrespective of tbe amount of their laud assessment, involves no breach of f.aith on the part 
of the Government, wliether as regards holders of permanent orof temporary tenures; and that where such 
rates are levied at all, they ought, as far as may bo possible, to be levied equally, without distinction and 
without exemption, upon all tho holders of property accessible U> the rates. 

1,3. The Governor-General in Council is of opinion that the conclusions thus 
declared b}' the Secretary of State cannot be too carefully and strictly enforced. In almost 
every Province difficultic.s have arisen in con.setjueuce of these local rates having been 
treated as a portion of the land revenue, and doubts have frequently been expressed 
whether they can be altered during the currency of a settlement without breach of faith 
on the part of Government. Thus in the reply, dated 17th March, 1870, to the Circular 
of the Home Department quoted above, the opinions of the Lieutenant-Governor of the 
Korth-Westem Provinces were stated as follows 

” A compact has been made to take so much as revenue and so much as cesses, and tlie plain inference 
is that tbe demand in respect of both is limited by the engagement. With the sanction of the Supreme 
Government, the land revenue has been consolidated with the ccsios, and the demand for the aggregate 
is engaged for in one sum, which the proprietor Is told combines his liabilities both for land revenue and 
cesses. Under these circumstances, to increase the cesses during the currency of an engagement duly con¬ 
cluded and ratified by the Government, would be viewed by those concerned, and in the Lieutenant-Governor f 
oplttiob, would, iu effect, be a broach of eugageraent.*’ 
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In your letter No. 121 A. to the Financi^ Department, dated the 27th January, 
1871, the views of the Lieutenant-Governor on this subject have also been stated very 
clearly:— 

“ The correct principle,” it is said, " as it appears to the Lieutenant-Governor, is that which is fol¬ 
lowed in these Provinces, viz,, to assign a fixed portion of thu land revenue for local objects. This Is now 
done always at the time of settlement, by setting apart one-eleventh of the entire demand, or one-tenth of 
the imperial land revenue for purposes of aevciiue. Police, District Koads, District Dak, Village liducation, 
and Sanitation,—duties the discharge of which is to a Urge extent obligatory on Government ns the superior 
landlord of the country.” 

14. In regard to past settlements in the North-Western Provinces, the Governor- 
General in Council does not wish to dispute the Lieutenant-Governor’s eoncUision that 
no alteration should be made in the amount of the lc.eil cesses. As the term of nearly 
all those settlements has already expired, the question is one of little practical import¬ 
ance. But in the opinion of His Excellency in Council it would be very unwise 
deliberately to allow fresh settlements of tho land revenue to be made in such a manner 
as to expose the Government to a repetition of charges of breach of faith, if, at any 
future time, during the currency of the settlement, it should become necessary to 
increase the rates levied for local purposes upon tbe land. 

1.5. The Governor-General in Council much regrets that tlie views of His Honor 
the Lieutenant-Governor on this subject should difler from those which have long been 
maintained by the Government of India, and which have been so strongly affirmed by 
the Secretary of State. But His Excellency in Council thinks it essential that tho 
system now followed in tho North-VYestorn Provinces, in regard to these cesses, should 
be altered, since it must, in his opinion, have a strong tendency to encourage and 
jierpetuato the niisundorstaudiugs which liave led to so much embarrassment in the 
past, and which it is important to guard against in tho future. Jt must, he considers, 
be made clear that the rates levied for local pur[)oses are taxes altogether distinct in 
their nature from the land revenue, and there is, as it appears to His Excellency in 
Council, no more propriety in taking engagements for tlioir payment than there would 
be for the payment of taxes of any other kind. 

The Governor-General in Council is fully alive to tho importance of altering, as 
seldom as possible, the amount of any rates that may be imposed upon the land, and 
nothing could be further from his wishes than the arloptir.n of a system under which 
their amount would be frequently changed. He tliiuks it extremely probable that it 
may, as a general rule, be inexpedient and unnecessary to alter the rates during the 
currency of a settlement, and ho admits that there may, under ordinary circumstances 
be much administrative convenience in revising, at one and the same time, the revenue 
demand and tho local rates. The rates would thus usually come under revision when 
a new revenue settlement is made. In regard to the general principle that there should 
be as little uncertainty as possible as to the amount of the demands upon the land, 
there can be no difference of opinion. 


16. It is stated in your letter No. lOOB., dated 17 th March 1870, that — 

“ None of tho new settlements in course of formation have as yet been confirmed 

by Government. In a considerable number of districts, tho engagements have been 

. -1 . 1 . „ taken from the proprietors at the new iummas on 

* That 18, that a single ensragement shall , . , j....... w uu 

betaken for the land revenue and cesses, the rule indicated above.* The Lieutenaut- 
without distinguishing them separately. -j.-l nr tt a t, .t . 

Governor agrees with Mr. H. S. Keid that it is 

open to the (government to add to the road cess at any period prior to final confirma¬ 
tion ; and it had been His Honor’s intention, in sanctioning any settlement, to have 
reserved the power of raising the road cess to two per cent, on the jumma, some pre¬ 
vious notice, as suggested by Mr. Inglis, being given before the enforcement of such 
additional demand. And if tho Governor-General in Council desires it, this view can 
be acted upon, and in all new settlements the road cess could be, nb imtio, rated at the 
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above sum. The Lioutenant-Qovornor would not go higher than that rate, agreeing 
with the Board that the special burdens upon the landed interest are sufficiently high.” 

It thus appears that although, in certain district.®, engagements have been taken 
from the proprietors under the 55 per cent, rule, which consolidates the cesses with the 
land revenue, it is open to the Government to revise this airangeinent at any time 
prior to final confirmation of the settlement. The Lieutenant-Governor has further 
shown that he is prepared to act upon this opinion by the orders which he has given 
in the case of the Boolundshuhur settlement, under which the settlement engagements 
taken from the proprietors will be revised, and a new ccss of Ils. 3-14 per cent, will be 
imposed over and above tho assessment originally made. 

17. I am therefore directed to request that in all future settlements, the system 
of taking engagements from the proprietors for the payment of local cesses as a part 
of the land revenue may be abandoned. In cases in which the settlcnients have already 
made much progress, but have not received the final confirmation of the Government, 
and in which it may be difficult, without serious inconvenience, to alter the wording of 
the engagements which have been taken from tho proprietors, such confirmation should 
only be given on the distinctly expressed condition that nothing in those engagements 
will prevent the imposition of any rates for local purposes which the legislature may 
think fit to order during the currency of tho settlement. The present instructions are, 
I am to add, in complete accordance with Act XVIII. of 1871 (the North-'VVestern 
Provinces Local Rates Act, 1871), which sanctions the imposition of rates on laud for 
local purposes, “ independently of, and in addition to, any land revenue assessed on 
tlje estate,” and fixes no period of time within which the rates are to remain unaltered. 

18. Tho serious questions which have been raised by the Lieutenant-Governor 
in regard to the settlement of tho North-Western Provinces must now be noticed. 

19. In the greater part of tho Boolundshuhur District the conditions are declared 
to be fulfilled, which, under the existing erder-s of the Secretary of State, entitled the 
proprietors of land to a peimanent settlement of their revenue. 

Those conditions are thus laid down in Sir Stafford Northcote’s Despatch of the 
23rd March, 1807 

ls<, no estate shall be pesmanently settled in which the actual cultivation amounts to less than 80 
per cent, of the cultivable or maljtoozareu area ; and 

2nd, no permanent settlement shall be concluded for any estate to which canal irrigation is, in the 
opinion of the Governor-General in Council, likely to be extended within tlic next 20 years, and the 
existing assets of which would thereby be increased in the proportion of 20 per cent. 

The Lieutenant-Governor states that the district of Bo(Jund.shuhur “ is so advanced 
in cultivation, and developed as to canal irrigation, that the greater part of the estates 
answer tho first rule of having four-fifths of their area under cultivation; and also the 
second, of there being no prospect of improvement by canal irrigation over 20 per 
cent, of present income.” 

The facts which have led the Lieutenant-Governor to the conclusion that the 
history of this settlement shows that “ the two conditions enjoined by Her Majesty’s 
Government for a permanent settlement are not sufiicient,” are of great importance. 
They serve also to illustrate causes which, under the existing system of settlement in 
tho North-Western Provinces, may prevent tho State from obtaining from the land 
the revenue to which it is theoretically entitled. 


20. In the greater part of tho North-Western Provinces, the rents, even of 
tenants-at-will, are regulated to a considerable extent by custom, and certain classes 
of cultivators possess rights of occupancy, secured to thorn by law, under which they 
are often entitled to hold at beneficial rates of rent. In the latter cases, the cultiva¬ 
tor is virtually a co-proprietor in the land, and nnder the o.xisting system of settlement, 
to whatever extent he receives a portion of the proprietary profits, to that extent he 
may intercept a portion of tho assets to which the State is entitled. The settlement is 
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made with the proprietor, on the asstwption that he and the State are to share equally, 
and the tenant holding at beneficial rates is, in a great measure, left out of the account. 
Whenever, from any causes, the prevailing rates of rent are low, the interests of the 
State may suffer, although the total profits actually derived from the land may be 
large. 

It is to causes of this nature that the inadequacy of the assessment of the Boo- 
lundshuhur District appears to be mainly due. 

“ Settlement Officers," the Lientenant-Goremor says, under the system of property prevailing in 
northern India, must frame their asseiBmeuts on the prevailing, standard of rent. • * It would 

be dangerous to allow the assessing officer to leave the hard ground of current standard rents, and specu- 
latiug on an expected enhancement, to rate his assessments upon such expectation. There may, indeed, 
be cases (like that of Bagbput in the District of Meerut, already submitted to the Supreme Government) 
where the rates over limited tracts are without any sufficient reason lower than in adjacent places; and 
there the settlement may safely be made on an anticipated rise, a proceeding justified by the oonsidera 
tion that the current rents are actually below prevailing rates. But where over a whole district, or large 
extent of country, certain rates prevail, these must bo held the prevailing rates, and their result, the 
rental, or ‘ net assets ’ which form the basis of tho Settlement Officer’s assessment.” 

21. The case of the Bagbput Pergunnab, in the Meerut District, to which Sir 
W. Muir refers, and regarding which a separate reference has been made to the 
Government of India, offers a remarkable illustration of the system upon which 
settlements are made in northern India. 


Mr. Forbes’ report, paragraph 4. 


The settlement of Meerut was made by Mr. W. A. Forbes, one of the most 
distinguished revenue officers in the North-Western Provinces. After careful inquiry 
into all available facts, and comparison with the rates of assessment admitted to be 
very moderate under similar conditions in neighbouring porgunnahs or sub-divisions 
of the district, Mr. Forbes estimated that the proper revenue to be demanded for the 
Bagbput Pergunnah, at tho usual half asset rates, would be Rs. 2,45,922. The 
present assessment, made some 30 years ago, is Rs. 1,48,000. 

Tho “actual condition,” says Mr. Forbes, of this pergunnah, “as regards 
cultivation, irrigation, and development of qualities, has reached the highest standard.” 
The population is said to be “ active and energetic.” Canal irrigation has been 
extended almost to the utmost possible limit. The Eastern Jumna Canal runs down the 
centre of the pergunnah throughout its entire length, and spreads its irrigation on 
either side ilp to the farthest point that the high levels just adverted to will admit. For 
richness of products, high farming, and general prosperous condition of the people, 

these inland estates are not to be surpassed.”* 
Since the former settlement was made, the culti¬ 
vated area has increased from 73,506 to 98,369 acres, and the irrigated area from 
12,623 to 59,064 acres. All tho conditions laid down by the Secretary of State as 
necessary to justify a permanent settlement are declared by the Lieutenant-Governor 
to be fully complied with. 

When, however, Mr. Forbes camo to redistribute, village by village, upon indivi¬ 
dual estates, the Government demand, which, according to bis estimate, ought to have 
been at least Rs. 2,45,922, ho found it impossible to impose more than Rs. 2,10,035, 
and he states his conclusions as follows:—“ I am positively certain that permanent 
assessment at that jumma will cause a loss to Government of Rs. 36,462.” Mr. Forbes 
declares, and the Lieutenant-Governor confirms the statement, that this result is owing 
to “ the backward state in which rents are found.” Notwithstanding the great 
improvement that has taken place in the value of land during the last thirty years, “ the 
exceedingly light assessment at last settlement,” tho “ enormous increase of assets due 
to the canal,” the high prices of agricultural produce, and tho immensely improved 
position and increased wealth of the cultivators, rents have hardly risen. “ Whether,” 

writes Mr. Forbes,f “ there were difficulties 
t Paragraph ai. which wo know not of in tho way of enhancing 

rents, or whether the people wore ignorant of the procedure, is doubtful, but the fact 
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remains. Wo do not find that rents have, as a rule, changed ; no doubt they have 
risen, but how and when we cannot trace; and all over the country, and especially in 
this porgunnah, we find the low rents of older days, when landlords were glad to entice 
in tenants at almost nominal rents in order to lighten their own burden.’' 

22. In the case of the Baghput Pergunnah, Sir W. Muir has recommended, 
under certain conditions, that tho settlement should be made permanent. He has, 
however, in his subsequent Minute on the settlement of Boolundshuhur, come to so 
decided a conclusion that the existing rules regarding permanent settlements must be 
revised, that the propositions regarding Baghput may, it is presumed, bo considered 
in abeyance. 

23. Tho Lieutenant-Governor states his opinion that “ the lesson may fairly be 
learned from the history of the settlement of Boolundshuhur that the two conditions 
enjoined by Her Majesty’s Government for a permanent settlement are not sufficient.” 
Ho says ;— 

That in this district those conditions have been fulfilled. The required limit of area under cultiva¬ 
tion has been attained ; tho required extension of irrigation and development of resources fully secured. 
The ‘ existing assets,’ if we look only to the produce of the soil, are in every way sufficient; but the 
* existing assets,’ which reach the proprietor in the shape of rent, are as yet inadequate, and when the 
assessment was made were still more so. ‘ It is evident,’ the Lieutenant-Governor continues, ’that the 
sacrifice to which Government, in conceding a permanent settlement, has consented, is one of future 
revenue from improvements accelerated by the increased investment of capital by proprietors when 
secure of the whole result. But in the case of a settlement like the present, based on an imperfectly 
developed rental, the sacrifice would be of future revenue erecteddiy no such expenditure, but simply by 
the exertion of proprietary power in increasing the relative share of the produce which constitutes rent. 
This is a process which, in the nature of things, will come to pass equally whether the settlement be in 
perpetuity or for a term, and the sacrifice would be consequently gratuitous,—made without any corres¬ 
ponding object or return. I think, therefore, that a third condition for permanent settlement is thus 
shown to be quite necessary, namely, evidence that the standard of rent prevalent or the estimate of ‘ net 
produce ’ on which the assessments are based, is adequate ; or (having duo regard to soil, facilities of 
irrigation, and ratio of dry and wot land) is not below the level of rent throughout the country at. 
large.’ ” 

24. The conclusion of the Lieutenant-Governor that tho existing conditions for 
a permanent settlement are insufficient seem to the Governor-General in Council to 
be indisputably correct. It seems, however, less clear that the third condition suggested 
by His Honor would supply tho insufficiency of the present rules, and other questions 
of serious importance are involved. 

25. The reasons which have been assigned by the Lieutenant-Governor for the 
opinion, that the existing conditions for a permanent settlement are insufficient, seem 
also to apply, to a great extent, to tho conditions under which settlements in the North- 
Western Provinces are made for a term of thirty years. Wherever we find a state 
of things similar to that which prevails in Boolundshuhur and Baghput, the existing 
system of assessment, which is based not on the real assets, but on the rental of the 
land, must apparently entail loss upon the State. The land is fully cultivated and 
irrigated, and agricultural resources are highly developed, but a large proportion of 
the land is held by cultivators whose rents can only be enhanced, if at all, by process 
of law under certain conditions, or whose rents are limited by custom or other 
causes. 

“ The fact,” writes the Licutcn8nt-Governi>r in his Minute of the 22nd December, 1869, “ is that the 
share of the cultivator, according to the u.sage of tlie district at the time of settlement, was too large, 
Slid the share of the proprietor (i. e, tho rent) too low.” » • • n There is reason to antici¬ 

pate that in the course of a few years the upward movement of rent now begun will have extended over 
tl\e whole district and completed itself ; that is to say. that proprietors emancipated from the conserva¬ 
tive influence of rent in kind will have pushed their sUmdard of rent as high as the tenantry will bear it; 
and that future enhancement afterwards will depend mainly on improvement from expenditure of labour 
and capital, or rise in prices. The permanent settlement might then be introduced rvithout any depar¬ 
ture from the spirit in which it has been conceived and promised.” » ♦ • «The ‘existing 

assets,’ if we look only to the produce of the .soil, are every way sufficient; but the ‘existing assets’ 
which reach the proprietor in the shape of rent are as yet inadequate, and, when tho assessment was 
passed, were still more so. The sacrifice of revenue -under a permanent settlement would be gratuitous. 
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and Indefenaible, for the increase of income to the proprietor would not represent to the profit of capital 
ipyeeted on the faith of such settlement, but the mere assertion by the proprietor of a larger and more 
legitimate share in already existing assete,” 

26. It seems to be assumed, in the passages quoted from the Lieutenant-Governor’s 
Minute, tliat the share of the actual cultivator in the assets derived from the land is now 
largor than it ought to he ; that the share of the proprietor is inadequate: and that until 
it becomes “ larger and more legitimate,” the Government cannot obtain the full amoimt 
of revenue to which it is supposed to bo entitled. 

It may be true that so far as the land revenue is concerned, the best thing which 
could happen for the Government under the existing system would be that the landlord 
should always obtain what His Honor has termed a fully developed rental. This, how¬ 
ever, is a remedy which could hardly be fully applied unless it were admitted that it is 
desirable, in the interest of the State and of the public, that tenants should pay generally 
the highest possible rents; that the restrictions placed by law or custom on the power 
of a landlord to increase his rents should be done away with; and that rights of occu¬ 
pancy should cease. The Lieutenant-Governor, whose views on these subjects are well 
known, would be the last person to approve of any such conclusions. The Governor- 
General in Council would ask His Honor whether it does not follow that there is some¬ 
thing essentially faulty in the existing system of assessment. It can hardly be right 
that the State should be imable to obtain its fair share of the assets of the land because 
tenants are well protected, or to say that for oaoh rupee by which the existing revenue 
falls short of the amount to which the Government is entitled we ought to force the 
actual cultivator, who may be a tenant with occupancy rights, to pay two rupees to the 
landlord. 

27. The whole question of the permanent settlement of the North-Western Pro¬ 
vinces having been ro-opened, it becomes necessary to consider whether the experience 
which has boon gained, since the orders ol 1887 were passed, shows that the conditions 
then prescribed require amendment in any other respects than those which have now been 
noticed by the Lieutenant-Governor, This question must, in the opinion of the Governor- 
General in Council, be answered in the affirmative. 

28. When the existing conditions for permanent settlement wore prescribed, it 
appears to have been the intention of Her Majesty’s Government to affirm two principles. 

The first was, that the State ought not to demand a share of that increase in the 
profits of the land which is the result of the application of tho capital and exertions of the 
occupant. Although this rule may have been imperfectly carried out in practice in the 
settlements made for a term of years in northern India, the Government has long 
recognized the truth of tho principle involved, and has declared that when a new' 
assessment of the revenue is made, liberal consideration shall be given to tho fact that 
improvements have boon made by the expenditure of private c.apital upon the land. It 
is in accordance with this principle that it has been distinctly provided by law in the 
Bombay Presidency that when a revision of the Government assessment takes place, 
“ such revised assessment shall be fixed, not with reference to improvements made by 
the owmors or occupants from private capital and resources, during the currency of any 
settlement under this Act, hut with reference to general considerations of the value of 
land, w'hether as to soil or situation, prices of produce, or facilities of communication.”-— 
(Bombay, Act I. of 18G5, Section 30). 

The obligation thus put upon the Government is similar in principle to that which 
has long boon applicable in the North-Western Provinces and in Bengal, in regard to 
the power of a landlord to increase the rents of a tenant with occupancy rights. Thus, it 
was laid down, when the settlements were made in the North-Western Provinces thirty 
years ago, that “it must always be romemberod that when the improvement of the land 
is occasioned by the expenditure of capital by the cultivator, the proprietor will not be 
•Direction* to Scuiement Officers, entitled to enhance the rent.”* The same principle 
paragraph 137. ^as subsequently affirmed by the law in Section 6 of 

Act X. of -1859. The most important of the grounds on which the rent of an occupancy 
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tenant may be enhanced is there decleared to be “ that the value of the produce or 
the productive powers of the land have been increased otherwise than by the agency or 
at the expense of the ryot.” According to well-known decisions of the High Court of 
Calcutta, “if the rents of the neighbourhood have not adjusted themselves to the altered 
circumstances of the lands, the rent should be fixed according to tho method of pro¬ 
portion, i. e., the increaud rent must boar to the original rent the same proportion that 
the increased value of the produce bears to tho original value of the produce. The ryot 
should not be called on to pay to the landlord, under the name of rent, what is in fact 
not rent, but tho produce of his own labour and capital sunk in the land.” 

29. The second principle which it was intended to affirm was this, that it was not 
right that the State should sacrifice that share of the increased profits of the land which 
would almost certainly, within a period which could be easily forsescen, result from the 
application to the land, not of skill and capital of the occupant, but of the skill and capi¬ 
tal of tho State itself. 

In the discussions which took place before the decision of 1867, this principle was 
generally admitted in regard to improvements arising from the extension of canal 
irrigation. It was agreed that the State could not rightly abandon tho whole of the 
great increase of value which woidd be given to the land by the extension of works of 
irrigation carried out at the public expense, and the distinction was repeatedly drawn 
between improvement of this nature and that brought about by the expenditure of private 
capital. Thus, in the Despatch of the Grovcniment of India, to the Secretary of State, 
dated the 20th November, 1866, we find the following passages :— 

It is with the express object of stimulating the investment of capital, and the application of skill 
and laboni in landed improvement,that it has been propo3e<l to make the aatessraent permanent. * * There 
is, however, a broad and clear distinction between improvements, of the general character above adverted to 
and the improvement occasioned by canals. It is the object of tho permanent settlement, in leaving the 
enhanced profit raised by the skill, exertion, and capital of the occupant entirely in his bauds, to create the 
most powerful incentive to the progress and prosperity of the country. Butin the case of canal irrigation 
the benefit is created without any application of skill, exertion, or capital on the part of the occupant. The 
water is brought to his door j the value of his fields is enhanced by virtue of the labour, skill, ajid capital of 
others. Improvement from canal irrigation is, therefore, entirely different from improvements made by 
the agricultural population. Of the former, * the profits ore in no sense, or in a very limited sense, the 
result of expenditure of capital by the prprietor. It is the capital of the commuuity which has produced 
these results ; and tlie community at large, tlutt is the State, is entitled to share in the profits.’ Canal irri¬ 
gation, then, is not one of the improvements which the permanent settlement is intended to create, and in 
so far the argument for a permanent limitation of assessment will not apply to enbaoced profits expected 
from its extension. 

In bis Minute dated the 14th December, 1869, Sir W. Muir re-asserts what is in 
fact the same principle, although be does not specially refer to canal irrigation. He 
deprecates the permanent settlement of the Boolundshuhur District, because, from the 
causes which he has described, the iucroase in the rental of the land, which is rapidly 
going on, does not result from the expenditure of private capital, or from any improve¬ 
ments made by the proprietors, but from “ a process which, in tho nature of things, will 
come to pass equally whether the settlement be in perpetuity or for a term.” Ho says 
that, under such circumstances, “ the sacrifice of revenue under a permanent settlement 
would be gratuitous and indefensible.” 

31. The passages which have just been quoted are undeniably true, but it may be 
doubted whether the same distinction which was so justly drawn between the essentially 
different causes which may give increased value to the land should not be carried 
further, and whether any reasonable ground exists for treating the extension of canal 
irrigation as if it were the only means by which the value of the laud may bo increased 
without any expenditure of labour or capital on the part of the occupant. It is admitted 
that a permanent settlement ought not to be made when we know that the annual 
value of the land will, within a given period, bo greatly increased by the extension of 
irrigation, in providing which the occupant of the land has borne no part. The 
grounds for refusing a permanent settlement (of the nature, that is which would be 
made under the existing system) do not appear to be less stroug, when the increase in 
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the value of the land is brought about not by the construction of canals, but by the 
construction of railways, or other pubb'c works, or by other causes independent of the 
action of the occupant of the land. Great as the additional value given to the land 
by works of irrigation undoubtedly is, it is hardly greater or more certain than that 
which is given by railways and canals of navigation, and by the opening out of new and 
profitable markets. When the question of the permanent settlement was formerly under 
discussion, the magnitude of the economical revolution through which India is pass¬ 
ing was less obvious than it is now. It may be doubted whether any parallel could be 
found in any country in the world to the changes which have taken place during the 
last ten or fifteen years in India; to the diminution in the value of the precious metals, 
and the enormous increase in the prices of agricnltural produce. 

There could hardly be a better example of the manner in which the income derived 
from the land is, at the present time, increasing in the North-Western Provinces, than 
that which is afforded by the settlement of Boolundshuhur. 

We are told by the Collector, after careful inquiry, that during the last five years 
there has been in this district very little increase of cultivation, or of irrigation, and 
that “ there is nothing whatever to show, in any part of the district, that any expendi¬ 
ture has been made to any appreciable extent either by landlords or tenants.” Never¬ 
theless, in these five years, the rental of the proprietors is declared to have risen by 
28 per cent, and to be still rapidly increasing; and we are assured that if a new settlement 
were now made, upon the same basis as the last, the assessment would exceed that 
made five years ago by some £18,000, and would be raised from £123,000 to 
£141,000. 

32. It is remarkable that during the long continued and voluminous discussions 
which have taken place, no such facts as those which the settlements of Boolundshu¬ 
hur and Baghput have now brought to light appear to have been referred to. Yet 
these fiicts are now declared by Sir William Muir, who took so prominent a part in 
those discussions, and who is perhaps the highest living authority on the subject of the 
existing revenue system of the North-We.stern Provinces, to be fatal to the scheme of 
a permanent settlement in the shape in which it has received the sanction of Her 
Majesty’s Government. We could hardly find a better example to show the imperfection 
of our present knowledge, or a better proof of the necessity of extreme caution, when 
we attempt to solve a problem of which the conditions are so complicated; which depends 
so greatly on future circumstances which cannot now be foreseen; and of which, if the 
solution be mistaken, tho consequences may be ruinous. It is to be hoped that this will 
not be forgotten in the future consideration of this subject, and that all hasty conclusions 
will be avoided. 

33. It has been suggested, at various times and by various authorities, that the 
settlement of the land revenue should be made, not upon the basis of a fixed money 
assessment, but on the basis of the value of a fixed quantity of produce, which value 
would be adjusted, from timo to time, according to the average prices which prevailed. 

It has been urged that a permanent settlement on this basis might be allowed with¬ 
out any serious sacrifice of future interest, and that the result would be in a great measure 
that which it has long been the desire of the Government to obtain,—a system under 
vyhich improvements made at the expense of the occupant of the land should lead to no 
increase in the demands of the State, on account of its share of the produce; while, on 
the other hand, the State would not lose the whole of the benefit derived by the land 
from improved administration, from the construction of great public works, and from 
the general progress of the country. 

In paragraph 40 of his Minute of tho 22nd December, 1869, the Lieutenant- 
Governor has referred to this question; and although he has not given any final opinion, 
it may be inferred that he decidedly inclines to the conclusion that the basis of a per¬ 
manent settlement ought to be a grain and not a money assessment. 
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The G-overnor-General in Council does not wish at present to fi;ive any opinion 
upon this subject, but it is one which is open to discussion. 

34. I am directed to request that tlie Lieutenant-Governor will now reconsider 
this great question of the permanent settlement of the North-Western Provinces. It 
will depend on the further inquiries and discussions which must be undertaken whether 
it will be found possible to maintain the conclusions formerly arrived at by Her Majesty’s 
Government in favour of the principle of a permanent settlement. All that the Gover¬ 
nor-General in Council is at present able to atfinn is this, that it has been proved by 
experience that the existing conditions regarding permanent settlements in tho North- 
Western Provinces are insufficient, and that those conditions could not be applied with¬ 
out most serious and certain injury to the future interests of the public. The Governor- 
General in Council will immediately place before the Secretary of State the facts which 
have now become apparent, and will propose that, pending the further discussion of the 
whole subject, tho orders contained in Sir Stafford Northcote’s Despatch of the 23rd 
March, 1867, shall be held in abeyance. 


MINUTE BY THE HON’BLE JOHN STRACHEY, DATED 26th SEPT., 1870. 

[Permauont Settlement of the North-Western Provinces,] 

The questions which have been referred to tho Government of India In con¬ 
nection with the settlements of Boolundshuhur and Baghpnt have been separately 
considered and disposed of, and the reasons have been stated which appear completely 
to establish the justice of Sir William Muir’s conclusion, that “ the two conditions 
enjoined by Her Majesty’s Government for a permanent settlement are not sufficient.” 

It is remarkable that, during the long continued and voluminous discussions 
which have taken place, the facts which the settlements of Boolundshuhur and 
Baghput have now brought to light, were, so far as I can ascertain, never referred 
to, Yet those facts are now declared by Sir William Muir, who took so promi¬ 
nent a part in those discussions, and who is perhaps the highest living authority 
on tho subject of the existing revenue system of the North-Western Provinces, to be 
fatal to tho scheme of a permanent settlement in the shape in which it has received the 
sanction of Her Majesty’s Government. We could hardly find a better example to 
show the imperfection of our present knowledge, or a better proof of tho necessity 
of extreme caution, when we attempt to solve a problem of which the conditions are so 
complicated; which depends so greatly on future circumstances which cannot now 
be foreseen; and of which, if tho solution be mistaken, the consequences may be 
ruinous. It is to be hoped that this will not bo forgotten, in tho future consideration 
of this subject, and that all hasty <!oncIusions will be avoided. I wish, therefore, that 
the remarks which I am now about to make, in regard to ono of the questions which 
must como under enquiry, should be merely looked upon as a contribution to the dis¬ 
cussion, and not as the expression of a final opinion in regard to the course which 
ought to be actually adopted by the Government. 

2. The suggestion has been made at various times and by various authorities, 
that a permanent settlement of the land revenue should bo made, not upon the basis 
of a fixed money assessment, but on the basis of the value of a fixed quantity of produce, 
which value would bo adjusted from time to time, according to tho average prices 
which prevailed.* 

* Such a ayntem would, I bolicvc, lie no novelty in Tndia, for it wtis, to some extent, adopted by the 
great Akbar. 1 can say nothing about Akbar’s system from my own knowldge, but I quote the following 
account of it from a paper by Mr. H. fi. Keene, who has paid ranch attention to these subjects, and who 
has, for many years, advocated the adoption of this juiucipio of assessment. Ilia first proceeding was to 
determine the quantity and value of tho assets of the land; “fie adopU-U a sound system for the measure¬ 
ment and for the elassitication of the cultnrahle land in each estate. He then limited the State’s demand 
to the not very light promotion of one-third of tho gross produce, which he proceeded to commute into a 
money-payment on an average of prices for the past nineteen years. This commutation was to be 
reconsidered every ten years, and was to be only obligatory as regards what might be called pardon crops. 
Of tho cereals, every occupant was at liberty to tender one-third in kind, if he thought the official valua- 
iton too high.’’ 
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I have long believed that if a permanent settlement can rightly be made at 
all, some such principle as this is the only one on which it could reasonably bo based. 
It is, in fact, the only principle on which a permanent settlement which deserves the 
name is possible, for there is nothing really. permanent in an assessment fixed in 
money, the value of which goes on steadily diminishing' or changing. It is also tho 
only principle by which, while leaving to the occupant of the land the benefit of his 
own improvements, it would be possible, in a great measure, to retain the right of tho 
State to share in that improvement in tho value of tho land whieh is due to causes of a 
general character, with which the occupant has had no concern. 

It may be useful if I give a summary of the discussions that have taken place on 
this subject, so far as they have come under my notice. 

Of those, tho prinicipal have been with reference to settlements in Madras. I 
believe that this question has been mooted, from time to time, in that presidency for 
many years past; but I have not seen any papers of an earlier date than the year 
1861. 

3. In a Despatch from tho Government of Madras to the Government of India, 
No. 241, dated tho 8th February, 1862, it was stated that “ His Excellency the 
Governor is favourable to the imposition oi‘ a permanent grain rent, but would reserve to 
Government the power of periodically determining the value of that rent, if at any 
future time a material alteration in the value of money should render such a measure 
expedient.” In a valuable Minute forwarded with that Despatch, and dated the 12th 
November, 1861, tho Governor of Madras, Sir William Denison, made the following 
remarks:— 

I would observe that before any permanent settlement conid be made, it would be necessary that the 
Qovornment should decide, once for all, what proportion tho assessment or rent should bear to the produce 
of the laud either gruas or net. 

»**«•»* 

Assuming, however, that all these preliminary steps have been taken, and that the assessment on the 
ryot is fair and reasonable, there is yet nn important point to considers one indeed most Important with 
relation to the proposed perpetual settlement, and that is, in what commodity shall this rent or assessment 
be payable, or in other words, shall the tenant or ryot pay a com or a money-rent. In paragraph C4 of his 
report. Colonel Baird Smith talks of the rent as the portion of the net produce hitherto appropriated as 
Government revenue, which ho puts at SO per cent, of the net produce; bat in discussing the question of 
fixity of the public demand, he evidently applies this fixity, not to the proportion of the crop, or its esti¬ 
mated amount in measures or weight of grain, but to the existing money-value, w'hicb, looking to the very- 
marked change whieh has taken place in the value of money during the last few years, represents a much 
smaller proportion of the crop. The clfect of adopting the existing money-value of the crop as the basis of 
the perpetual settlement, would be to place the tenant in a position to which be has no claim. I assumo 
that a revision has been made of the assessment, that everything has been done which could be expected 
from the best landlord ; under such circumstances, the tenant can have no right to the collateral advantages 
which spring out of the gradual cheapening of money or the alteration of the relation existing between it 
and produce of various kinds. Tliis is the landlord’s fair due, and, indfed, it is the only means by -which 
he can manage to escape the difficulties arising out of the fixed character of the payments made to him, 
and the ever varying but steadily iucreasiug price of labour and other commodities. ♦ ♦ * 

It would be most unwise to sacrifice the revenue arising from a source so well established, and so -well 
understood by the people of Indio, as that of a land or produce assessment, upon the supposition that it 
may be possible to supply tho deficit from other sources. While, then, I should not object to a reduction 
in the proportion of the crop taken as rent, to such an amount as would leave to the ryot a fair return for 
his labour and his capital, and while X should not object to make this proportion a perpetual charge on 
the land, I should altogether object to a proposal to plage a money-value upon this proportion of tho crop 
at existing prices, and to make this raonsy-value the measure of the rent or asse.s.sment to be paid from 
henceforward. 

Tho members of the Madras Council did not concur with those views of Sir 
W. Denison, hut there is nothing in their remarks which need now be quoted. 

When these papers were received by the Government of India, Sir W. Denison’s 
views were disapproved, hut without much discussion. The objeetious to them were 
thus stated by Mr. Laing in a Minute dated the 7th April, 1862 :— 

We may» I think, begin by setting aside any idea of a grain settlement as a general measure. There is 
no grain which, like wheat in England, affords a tolerably uniform and accurate measure of the value of 
‘money’ as measured In ‘commodities.’ Wheat does so in England very imperfectly, for a thousand dif- 
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lerent oanses affect the range of price orer along period, a« veil aa the mere supply of the precious metals. 
But in India, one district consnmea wheat, another rice, another dall or some of the many forms of pnlse 
of which we hardly know the names; and the accidents of a wet or dry season, the want of communications 
tbronghont such a vast country, and other circumstances, cause enormous fluctuations, often of hundreds 
per cent., in the market price of grain between one year or district and another. I am satisfied, therefore, 
that Mr. Maltby is quite right in saying that any form of grain rent would utterly fail to give that security 
which is the great object of haring a settlement at all; and that aflxed money rent, even for a compara¬ 
tively short period, would be preferable. 

It may be observed, with regard to these remarks by Mr. Laing, that he apparently 
wrote under the mistaken impression that an annual commutation of the corn-rent 
into money had been proposed. Sir W. Denison not only had no such intention, 
but the adoption of such a plan would have completely frustrated the objects which he 
had in view. 

4. In 1868, the Madras Government, in forwarding to the Secretary of State 
their proceedings regarding the revision of the assessm^t of the Salem District, 
re-opened this question, and proposed that “ the grain assessments imder the revision 
of the land tax now in progress may bo declared to bo permanent, and the money 
jpates changed, if thought advisable by the Government of the day, every thirty 
years.” 

The Secretary of State replies to this proposal on the 8th April, 1869, as 
follows ;— 

“ I find that since 1856 the question of declaring the grain assestments permanent has frequently been 
referred for the decision of the authorities in this country, and it has been dccjded, both by the Court of 
Directors and by the Secretaries of State, that the settlement should be a money assessment founded upon 
due consideration of all the circumstances of the districts, and revised after a term of years, and that your 
Government, so far book as 1858, directed the issue of a notification to this effect. Her Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment must adhere to that decision, nor do they see, as your Excellency in Council seems to do, in the 
despatches addressed to the Government of India in and from 1862 to the present time, on the general 
question of permanent settlement throughout India, anything Inconsistent with this view. It seems to me 
impossible to read paragraphs 66, 67, 69 and 70 of the despatch of the 9th of July, 1862, some of which 
are quoted by your Oovornmont, without being Impressed with the conviction that it was thought highly 
improbable that either your Presidency or that of Bombay, but particularly the former, should be brought, 
or at all events not for many years to come, within the terms under which alone it was permissible to 
confer a permanent settlement upon the landowners. Your Excellency in Council distinctly states, in the 
despatch now before me, that ‘ the time is probably still very distant when any measure limiting the 
maximum amount of the Government revenue,’ under the conditions laid down, ‘ could be adopted without 
serious injury to the interests of the community and of the State as representing the community, or with 
any real benefit to small sections of the community or to individuals,’ and it certainly is not the desire of 
Her Majesty’s Government to force on any immature concession of this nature. They concur with you in 
the expediency, and, Indeed, the necessity, of keeping in the bands of the Government such a legitimate 
aource from which to supply the increasing wants of the State for the benefit of the people, as the exten¬ 
sion of cultivation among waste lands. They are also happy to agree with your Government in opinion 
that, under the principles of the revised settlement now in progess for adjusting the assessment and fixing 
it for a term of years, the share taken by the Government is kept within limits which are perfectly equit¬ 
able to the cultivator. But they ate unable to sec that it is therefore necessary to make a declaration to 
the landholders that the grain assessments arc to be permanent. On the contrary, they feel themselves pre¬ 
cluded, for the same reasons which your Excellency in Council lias urged in your 18th paragraph for 
retaining the waste lands, from sanctioning the surrender of snob a legitimate source of revenue as the 
Government share of the increased value which has been conferred on the land by improved administration, 
the construction of public works, especially works of irrigation and railways, together with the improved 
price of agricultural produce.” 

The Secretary of State added that he had no objection to apply to the Madras 
Presidency the conditions for a permanent settlement laid down for the North-Western 
Provinces in Sir Stafford Northcote’s despatch of the 23rd March, 1867, “ sliould the 
conditions be found fulfilled at auy of the stated periods for revising the settlement” 

The Madras Government replied to the Secretary of State on the 30th September, 
1869, and requested him, in the following terms, to reconsider his decision on the 
question of declaring permanent the grain values arrived at during tho revision of 
assessment:— 

The proposal advocated by this Government, while securing many of the acknowledged advantages of 
a permanent money assessment, will be free from the principal objections to that measure. The politioal 
advantage of giving the occupiers of Goverument land a direct interest in the stability of our role, by 
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Glaring that the actual quantity oJ the crop now talcen by Government will never be Increased, is consi> 
derable. Still greater would be the social advantage of providing a really popolar and safe investment for 
the dally increasing wealth of the countryi and though, under the existing system, the desire to become the 
possessor of land, which is very general among all classes, has hod, and will have, the effect of inducing the 
investment of a certain amount of capital in its purchase, still it Is difficult to believe that any large amount 
will ever be devoted to the impraaemext of land so long as it Is apprehended that after every period of thirty 
years the increased value which the land has attained by private outlay of this description will be invest!* 
gated, and the State demand upon it proportionably augmented. The heavy charge involved in a rovisiou 
of the assessment every thirty years would also bo obviated, as the expensive part of the process lies in the 
classification and investigation of the different soils, while the mere adjustment of the commutation rate, 
which would be all that would be required were our proposals adopted, could be effected withoutany special 
establishment or prolonged local Inquiries. 

Again the main argument against a permanent settlement of the land revenue, viz., that the State 
would be thus cut off from all participation in an expanding source of revenue, although the expenses of 
administration are unavoidably progressive, falls to the ground. If the permanency or tho settlement be 
limited to the grun'Values. The State would, under the system recommended, still profit by all extensions 
of cultivation, and would share'With the occupiers of land tho increased value given to tho land by that 
natural rise in prices which is usually attendant upon augmented local consumption, larger exports, and 
greater abundance of the circulating medium. 

With advertence to the cencluding sentence in paragraph S of your despatch, we submit that, however 
cogent the objections offered may be to a permanent money assessment, they can hardly be said to apply 
with equal force to our proposal, iunsmuch aa the Government share of the increased value which will be 
conferred upon land by improved administration, the construction of public works, etc., must almost invari¬ 
ably take tho form of a higher price for the produce of the land We consequcutly venture to question the 
policy of foregoing the general advantages attendant upon the measure proposed by ua, for the doubtful 
and partial gain which might be obtained by a revaluation every thirty years of the lands to which water 
has been newly applied as alluded to in paragraph 6 of your despatch. 

This remonstrance was answered by the Secretary of State in his despatch to the 
Madras Government, dated the 17th March, 1870. He said that he had again consi¬ 
dered the (question, hut saw no .sufficient reason for modifying his former decision. 

“ If," he said, <‘as you aeemto believe, the ryots are unwilling to devote their labour and capital to the 
improvement of their Unds, so long aa it is apprehended that, after every period of thirty years, the increast il 

value which the land has attained by private outlay of this description 
will be investigated, and the State demand upou it proportionably aug¬ 
mented, I have only to observe that it was never intended tliat the in¬ 
creased, value which might be given to land by the application of private 
labour and capital should be taken into account in forming any new assess¬ 
ment, and it seems to me that it would be easy to dispel any such impres¬ 
sion, if it exists, from their minds by adding to the proclamation notify¬ 
ing the confirmation of the settlement for a term of thirty years, and 
its liability to revision at the expiration of that period, some words equi¬ 
valent to those contained in the circular orders quoted in the ntargln. 

“ Under thi« explanation, the last objection raised in your despatch would seem to disappear. There 
would bo no necessity for any ‘classification and investigation of tlie different soils ’ on llie occasion of a 
new settlement. Any general causes of increase or decrease which might have come into operation since 
the previous settlement would have to be duly considered, and any necessary alterations might be made in 
the grain assessments l)y the addition or subtraction of a percentage on the recorded amounts. If no ground 
for change had arisen, the grain assessraenm, although no pledge would be given for their permanency, 
would remain unaltered.” 

The same question has been from time to timo raised in this Presidency. It 
will be remembered tliat the system of making permanent settlements on this basis 
was advocated in the Report of the Commissioners appointed to inquire into the 
famine in Bengal and Orissa in 1866. In Mr. George Campbell’s “ Note on the 
Permanent Settlement of the Land Revenue,” appended to that Report, and dated 
the 26th November, 1867, ho wrote as follows 

It is to reconcile this slow growth of revenue with a rapidly increasing expenditure that the plan 
suggested by tlic Oommissiou is recommended—that Is the fixing of the laud revenue at determined 
amounts, expressed in tlte corn-rents and commuted to money according to the average of a scries of 
years. 

The result of such a system would be that ail the evils of re-Bettlcmenta, and all fear of increase of the 
revenue demand on account of individual exertion and improvement would be avoided t the revenue would 
be in one sense absolutely fixed ; but on the other band it would be liable to periodical re-idjustrocut with 
reference to the changes in the relative value of money and the chief staples of production in each 
difittict, in exactly the same way as are tho commuted tithes and other payments in England, and both 
tithes and rents in Scotland. The great change in prices, la wages, and in the value of money generally. 


It t« tn br cxi'lalned to tho rvots 
that wUon the (teDcrsI rnte« of n db- 
trlot may ha altcri:d.-;ho domahct will 
1)0 regulated with rofereiicoio the In- 
trmalc (lualtty and position of Die 
land, aa compared with otbi r land of 
elmllar natural soil and situation, 
and not with rcfvroiice to any Ini- 
proveiueiit which may have been 
effected hy tho ryot at bU own cost." 
—Standing Order- of the board of 
Keveuuc, 18S0 to 1 k 65, page S8. 
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which seema to be so imminent all over India, and which is the moat immediate objection to permanent 
acttlementa effected at this particular period, would in this manner be guarded against. And while we 
ahonld probably not secure quite so great an increase of revenue as i£ we were free from time to time to 
make resettlements without check or limit, we should still havg an increase proportioned to the general 
progress of the country and of the expenditure, and which would render it unnecessary too much to 
hasten the advance of new taxation. 

The mode of determining and ajusting the aver-sge prices of each series of years is so well known by 
experience in England and Scotland, and is so an.alogous to the use of current price.s of the pcrguimah ia 
the annual revenue adjustments of almost all Native States, that I need not enter into further particulars. 

I may, however, add that the effect of recent decisions of the liighest courts baving been to place by far 
the most numerous class of subordinate holders on a footing similar to that proposed for the superior land¬ 
holders,—the ryots having a right of occupancy being liable to enhancement of rents in proportion as the 
market value of agricultural produce increases—the revenue paid to Qovernmeut, and the .source of that 
revenue would adjust themselve.s in a fitting manner on the same principles, and the machinery, used for 
striking average prices for one purpose being available for the others also, would .save much litigation 
contention, and loss to all parties. 

6. Sir William Muir, in paragraph 40 of his Minuto of the 22nd Decemher, 
1869, has referred to this question ; and although he has not given any final opinion 
it may bo inferred that ho decidedly inclines to the conclusion that the basis of a per¬ 
manent settlement ought to be a grain and not a money assessment.* 

7. Since this Minute was written, I have seen, in the proceedings of the Punjab 
Government for June, 1870, a memorandum by Sir Donald McLeod, written about 
the time when he ceased to bo Lieutenant-Governor, and in which he strongly advo¬ 
cates the adoption of a permanent settlement on the basis of a grain assessment. There 
is no one who is entitled to speak with higher authority on this subject, and I have 
appended a copy of his memorandum to this Minute. 

8. I will add only a few words regarding the views which I am myself disposed 
to hold. 

In the Minute which has been quoted above, Sir W. Denison observed that 
before any permanent settlement could be made, it would be necessary to determine 
the proportion which the Government assessment should bear to the gross or net pro¬ 
duce of the land. This is, in fact, the same point which has been brought out so 
strongly by the experience that has now been gained in the North-Western Provinces. 

If, as I have .said elsewhere, a permanent settlement is to be allowed at all a 
third condition appears essential, in addition to tliose laid down by Her Majesty’s 
Government, namely, that the assessment shall not be less than 50 per cent, of the 
existing net assets of the land. I do not say of the existing rental, for this may be 
and frequently is, something totally different. 

If these three conditions be fulfilled, I am disposed to think that a permanent 
settlement on the basis of a grain assessment might be allowed without any ruinous 
sacrifice of future iuterests. The result would he, to some extent at least, that which 
it has always been the desire of tho Government to obtain,—a system under which 
improvements m^de at the expense of the occupants of the land should lead to no 
increase in the demands of the State, while, on the other hand, the State would not 
lose tlie whole of the benefit derived by the land from improved administration, from 
the cionstruction of great public works, and from the general progress of tlie country. 

* Mr. Drummond, when Lientenajit-Oovernor of the North-WeBtern Erovinecs, made tlie foilowinc remarks 
in a Minute written in 1864, but so far as I have been able to ascertain, ho did not again refer to tiresubieer 
nor does it appear to have been considered by the Goveinroeut of India “ It was at one time mv intentim’ 
to suggest tlic propriety of fi.xing tlie assessment for the permanent settlement in grain inateiul of coin- that 
is, that the average rate of produce per acre of the principal descriptions of crop slioiild constitute the stand 
ard of valuation, the cash equivalent for which should be regulated by the market value of (he produce lia 
We to redotermiiiation, say every twenty years. Such a provision would meet all objections founded nnon 
variationaiu the value of the precious metals and of prices; but upon full consideration, I apprehend thut 
it might lead to doubts as to the iond fide permanence of the assessment. It is, Ithink, an open question 
whether some such provision should not be admitted into the sugagemeuts of the ryots with their land- 
haJders.” 
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Improvement of tho latter kind is measured, with at least some approach to accuracy, 
by the increase in the average price of produce for a number of years.* 

Tlio dec-ision of the Secretary of State in regard to permanent settlements in 
Madras does not appear to be inconsistent with the opinion that, under other circum¬ 
stances than those which prevail in that Presidency, a permanent settlement of the 
land revenue on the basis of a grain asse.ssment might be desirable. 

I understand the contention of the Secretary of State to have been substantially 
this,—that no j)ermanent settlement of any kind, whether on a money or grain basis, 
was expedient in a country like Madras where certain preliminary and essential con¬ 
ditions had not been fulfilled. 

Two such conditions are those which have been laid down by Her Majesty’s 
Government in regard to tho North-Western Provinces. It must be shown before 
any estate can receive a permanent settlement, (first) that the area of cultivation has 
almost reached the maximum that is possible; and (secondly) that there is no proba¬ 
bility that the existing assets will, within the next twenty years, be largely increased 
by the introduction of canal irrigation. 

It being assumed that under ordinary circumstances, these conditions are not 
fulfilled in Madras, it cannot, I think, be disputed that a permanent settlement of any 
kind would be inadmissible; for, whatever further conditions may be necessary, it 
appears clear that these two conditions cannot be dispensed with. 

9. It may be noticed that the system which has been now referred to is similar 
in principle to that which has been adopted in England and Ireland under the acts for 
the commutation of tithes. 

“ The chief object of tliese statutes'’ (I quote from Kerr's BlacVstone, Vol. II., p. 30) “ is to substitute 
the payment of an annual rent of deflued amount for the render of a tenth of the titheable produce of the 
land, or the payment of an arbitrary composition. To effect this, the gross amount of the annual sums to 
be payable by way of rent-charge in substitution for the tithes U first ascertained. Onc-thirdof the amount, 
when ascertained and settled, is to be represented by such a quantity of wheat, another third by such a 
quantity of barely, and the reinaliiiug third by such a quantity of oats, as the rent-charge, if invested in the 
purchase of those three species of grain, would have purchased at their average prices per bushel during 
seven years ending Christmas 1835. The tithe rent-charge is, therefore, in the nature of a corn-rent; but 
tho payment is ipade in money, and varies annually, according to tho aTernge septennial value of the above 
three species of grain on the Thursday next preceding Christmas day In every year, as the same is published 
in the London Gazette in the mouth of January.” 

10. I do not now purpose to enter into this subject further. Althougli I have 
stated generally the views which I am myself disposed to hold, I do not think that the 
questions at is.siie have been so fully discu.ssed that it would now ho desirable for the 
Government of India to express any final conclusion regarding them. I think that 
the proper course now to adopt is to invite the Lioutenant-Govornor of tho North- 
Western Provinces to reconsider the whole question. 


• In regard to this part of tlie subject, I may quote the following remarks from a paper written by an 
accomplished officer of the Government, Mr. Lel’oer Wynne, w'ho has had much experience of settlement 
operations in the North-Western Provinces. Advocating a permanent settlement on the basis of a grain 
assessment, how, he asks, independently of improvements derived from the extension of canal irrigation or 
tram the expenditure of private capital, would any general cause of increase or decrease in the value of the 
land manifest itself, ollierwise than by au incre.ase or decrease in the price of produce. ” Wliy,” he says 
“ hesitate to put in words wliat you Iinve accepted in fact ? As you liave assured the people that you will 
not tax their improvements, why not complete your assurance by telling them that what you will tax will bo 
tlie difference between average prices now and average prices hereafter y * • it be considered how 

ntucU is gamed that it is desirat)le to gain, how much is avoided that it is expedient to avoid by the adop¬ 
tion of this small change. Tlie State gains a revenue, the increase of which will correspond with that very 
rise of prices by which much of its increasing expenditure is caused. It gains a security for the loyalty of 
the landowners based on their sense of interest, and without the sacrifice involved in tlie attempt to gain 
this object by permanent settlement in its present form. And it avoids the heavy c.xpense, and the tem¬ 
porary diversion of tlie services of its best officers, wliich temporary settlements cause. The landowners 
gain a security that their improvements will never be taxed, and that their contribution to State necessities 
will never depend on the discretion of any one man. They gain a power of disposing of their land at 
high prices, and they avoid tlie heavy contributions wliich they now pay at the recurience of each resettle¬ 
ment) and they eseape the loss in low rents and poor cultivation which they now, with the same object, 
willingly undergo for some time previously.” 
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No. 1019, dated Nynee Tal, the 28th June, 1871. 

From. —C. A. Elliott, Esq., Offg. Searetary to t/ie Oovt., N.-W. Provinces, 

To—’A, Colvin, Esq., Secretary to the Board of Revenue, W. Provinces, 

Sib, —Referring to previous correspondence on the subject of the Boolund* 
shuhur Settlement, I am directed to forward copies of a Despatch No. 276, dated 26th 
May, 1871, from the Government of India. 

2. It will be observed that tbe Governor-General in Council has acceded to the 
views of the Lieutentant-Governor in respect of the practical course to be followed, and 
His Honor acting on the permission given in para. 9, has been pleased accordingly to 
confirm the Settlement for 30 years, that is, to tbe close of 1888-89. You will be 
separately addressed in respect of certain estates the proprietors of which accepted a 
higher assessment on the understanding that it was to bo permanent. 

3. As regards the taking of engagements for cesses, I am to say that the Lieu¬ 
tenant-Governor has requested a reconsideration of the orders conveyed in para. 17, and 
the result will be communicated to you hereafter. 

4. Meanwhile, I am to invite the attention of the Board to the strictures of the 
Government of India, not only as regards the existing conditions laid down by Her 
Majesty’s Government for conceding a permanent assessment of the land revenue, but 
also as regards the established principles of Temporary Settlements. A few remarks 
arc here offered mainly as indicative of the points on which the views of the Board are 
invited. 

5. First ,—On the conditions for a Permanent Settlement. 

On 13th February, 1869, the difficulties in the way of applying the prescribed 
rules for Permanent Settlement to the Porgunnah of Bagbput, Zillah Meerut, were sub¬ 
mitted to the Government of India. From various causes the standard of rent was found 
to be greatly below that prevailing elcswhore. A full jurama, Mr. Forbes showed, would 
at these rates be about £24,500. The old assessment was £14,800, and Mr. Forbes 
believed that for the present it could not safely be raised higher than £21,000. His 
Honor thought that where the full assessment could bo imposed within say seven years, 
such full assessment might be assumed as the basis of permanent assessment, on the 
ground that rents would before long rise In this pergunnah “to the standard prevailing 
elsewhere. ” 


6. The extraordinary and sudden rise of rents in Boolundshuhur led the Lieute¬ 
nant-Governor subsequently to take a wider view of the ques- 

* Submitted to the Go- , , i- ^ t j • tt- xr . 

verument of India on 12 th tion; and the subject was discussed m His Honor s Minute* 
January following. dated 22nd December, 1869, in which instructions wore solicited 

from the Government of India. 


7. It was pointed out that the conditions on which the formation of a Permanent 
Settlement was conceded by Her Majesty’s Government, were defective in not provid¬ 
ing for the contingency of rents being at the time of assessment helow tho prevailing 
standard. In para. 38 a third condition was accordingly suggested, in addition to tho 
two already laid down by Her Majesty’s Government; and in para. 39, the subject was 
commended to the consideration of your Board, with the remark that “ it might per¬ 
haps be }) 03 sible to lay down some standard of average rates below which no Settle¬ 
ment shall be confirmed in perpetuity.” 


8. In para. 40 it was further discussed whether, under certain limitations, it 

might not be expedient to make tlio land revenue, as settled in perpetuity, subject to 

revision, if the rise in the price of agricultural proclucof should 

t Not simply of “ in the course of time exceed a given ratio. In conclusion, His 

as stated in para. 3.T or _ _ 

the present letter of Home Honor said;—“ If care is taken that no Settlement be confirmed 
Department. prepetuity unless upon adequate rates of rent, and with such 

a condition as to rateable increase in proportion to increase of prices, the sacrifice of 
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revenue would be mainly limited to what ia legitimate, namely, the relinquishment of a 
share in the profits hereafter created by the investment of labour and capital.” 

9. On a review of what was thus laid before the Supremo Government, His Ex¬ 
cellency in Council has requested that the Lieutenant-Governor “ will now re-oonsider 
this great question of the Permanent Settlement of the North-Western Provinces.” 
In complying with this request, His Honor trusts that he will receive the benefit of 
the Board’s advice. 

10. In addition to what has been said above, the Lieutenant-Governor wilt at 
present only suggest the further consideration whether the transition state, the results of 
which have been so marked in Bootundshuhur, can be said to have been passed in any 
part of these Provinces. As stated in para. 21 of the Minute above quoted, ‘‘ under 
ordinary circumstances (whore at any rate a revision of Settlement is notin immediate 
prospect), proprietors may be trusted from self-interest to raise the rates as high as 
cultivating profits, limited by custom, will admitbut the process is gradual. It is 
probable that the extraordinary and sudden causes which wrought in Boolundshuhur 
have been operative in a similar manner (though in various degrees) in other part.s of 
the country. But it cannot be said that the operation has anywhere ceased ; and in 
some parts (as Rohilkhund and Gornckpore) it is probably as yet in great measure 
prospective. When the limit has bean reached of assertion of his rights on the part of 
the proprietor as against the cultivator supported by custom and law, a season of 
comparative equilibrium may be expected. This of course can be tested only by the 
lapse of some years. And until this shall have come to pass, it may be unwise to 
advocate a final fixing of the Government revenue. In reference to these remarks the 
Board will consider whether in their view such an equilibrium has been anywhere 
reached, or whether, on the contrary, it is not rather to be assumed that the transition 
period has not been as yet fully passed through in any tract of country in those parts, 

11. In para. 31, the Governor-General in Council has further suggested that as 
an increase of assets from canal-irrigation has been admitted a valid reason for refusing 
a Permanent Settlement, so also the introduction of railways, markets, or other public 
works ought equally to be a bar to permanency. The two classes of causes are, how¬ 
ever, essentially different. The one increases produce; the other, under certain circum¬ 
stances, increases prices. Tho latter would no doubt to some extent bo met by the pro¬ 
vision already proposed for allowing a revision of the permanent assessment in districts 
in which from any causes (such as the construction of railways or other works, as well 
as from a fall in the value of money) prices might be shown to have risen above a 
certain ratio. 

12. i8«cond/y,—-I am now to pass to the criticisms of the Government of India 
on the existing system of assessment as applied to Temporary Settlements for a term of 
years. It is suggested that there must be “ something essentially faulty in the exist¬ 
ing system of assessment.” Endeavoxiring to reduce to distinct charges tho various 
points of objection (some of which are rather hinted at than directly expressed), they 
may perhaps be assumed as follows;— 

I.—The standard of assessment is inadequate, and of proprietary profits excessive. 

II.—The State should not suffer in its revenue because certain classes of the 
ryots are protected. 

III.—Government is shut out from profiting by rise of rent within the term of 
Settlement. 

13. In respect of the first, it will bo observed that the Settlement of Boolund¬ 
shuhur is taken as the normal type of Settlements in the North-Western Provinces. 
It is alleged that Government is obtaining only about 35 per cent, of the rental of 
land ;” and it is said, “ that the amount of the revenue is so small, is a consequence 
of the system of Settlement followed generally in the North-Western Provinces ; it is 
not the result of specially faulty proceedings in this particular District.” It will be for 
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the Board to show whether such was the case, or whether the 

* The miscalculation runs equally through the speech of the Hon’ble Mr. 
Strachey. It is stated that the present revenue is 35 per cent, of what the 
full revenue should be: that full revenue being taken on Mr. Daniell’s calcu¬ 
lation at £141,000. The rental is therefore assumed at £283,000. But the 
present revenue is £123,000, which is 44 per cent, (and not 35 per cent.) of 
the assumed rental. The gross rental is believed to have increased about 
14 per cent, since the assessment was made, and the full revenue would 
therefore be, as stated in the Minute of December, 1869, 14 per cent, 
higher than that assessment. The Government of India seem to have erro- 
neoiuly assumed that this is the same thing as to say that the assessment 
is less by 14 per cent, than 60 per cent, of the assets, t.e., that it U 38 or 36 
pet cent of the rental.” 

ment, and which have affected other Settlements in a very 
perhaps not at all. 


inadequacy (the ratio of 
which is, moreover over¬ 
stated*) was not rather 
the result of causes which 
happened to be at work 
in Boolundshuhur with 
singular activity in 
the interval which has 
elapsed since the Settle- 
modified measure, some 


14. The strictures of the Governor-General in Council seem to be based on the 
failure of the present system to reach potential increase of rent developing subsequent 
to the Settlement, rather than on the Inadequacy of the “ half-asset,” standard. But, as 
the Board are aware, this standard has been impugned in the Legislative Council, and it 
w’ill be open to them in their reply to give their opinion as to the adequacy of the standard 
itself, and the general appropriateness of the assessments resulting from its application. 

15. The second objection is thus stated:—“ It can hardly be fair that the State 
should be unable to obtain its fair share of the as.sots of the land because tenants are well 
protected, or to say that for each rupee by which the existing revenue falls short of the 
amount to which the Government is entitled we ought to force the actual cultivator, 
who may be a tenant with occupancy rights, to pay two rupees to the landlord.” 

16. It may be observed that the remarks of the Lieutenant-Governor on which 
this stricture is founded did not refer specially to the case of “ protected ” ryots, but to 
a district in which the “ prevailing rates ” or “ level of rent ” for all classes was unduly 
low. It was assumed that these would, by the natural process of self-interest, rise to 
the prevailing level, or to what Ilis Honor has termed “ a fully-developed rental. ” On 
this His Exeellencey in Council remarks;— 

“ This, however, is a remedy which could hardly be fully applied unless it were 
admitted that it is desirable, in the interest of the State, and of the public, that tenants 
should pay generally the highest possible rents, that the restrictions placed by law or cus¬ 
tom on the power of a landlord to increase his rents, should be done away \vith, and that 
the rights of occupancy should cease. The Lieutenant-Governor, whose views on those 
subjects are well known, would be the last person to approve of any such conclusions. ” 

17. The Board will not fail to perceive that the term “fully-developed rental” 
as used by the Lieutenant-Governor has been misapprehended by the Government of 
India ; for His Honor by that expression meant only a rental equal to, and not abnor¬ 
mally below, the average rate of rent paid by similar tracts of land in the same or 
neighbouring districts, or the average rate which would be reached if certain excep¬ 
tional causes tending to abate the rental were removed. But such a rental would be 
limited both by recognized rights, by custom, and by law. 

18. His Honor is further, as the Board are aware, of oj)inion that the existing 
law does not admit, with sufficient freedom, of rent rising naturally. The protected 
classes are to a great extent, by Act X., 1859, a law to themselves ; that is to say, tho 
rent of any member of a protected class can seldom be raised otherwise than to the 
level of the rates prevailing in such class; whereas (in the Lieutenant-Governors 
opinion) their rents should be jxirmitted to rise in a ratio having some proportion to 
market rates. Tht; rule, also, defining protected tenancies is too favourable to the 
tenant. A project of law for remedying both these defects was proposed by tho Lieu¬ 
tenant-Governor some years ago, but, as tho Board are aware, was not favourably 
received by the Government of India. If an enactment, such as was proposed, had been 
parsed, the level of rent would no doubt already have been higher throughout the 
country, and the Government revenue based thereon also higher. 

19. Becurring, now, to the imputation of “ essential faultinoss in the existing 
system of assessment,” as applying to “protected” tenants, it is not quite clear in 
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what direction His Excellency in Council contemplates a practical remedy. It can 
hardly he in that of any direct assessment on the protected ryot by the State of an 
additional demand representing the share of the revenue held back by him, i.e., a par¬ 
tial ryotwaree assessment. 

20. His Honor takes the meaning of the Governor-General in Council to bo 
that whore cultivators are protected, and consequently pay lower than market rates, 
there the revenue should nevertheless be assessed on the proprietor as if full market 
rates were received by him. It will bo for the Board to consider how far the existing 
rules may be rendered more effective for attaining this object. To a certain extent 
they do already attain it: that is to say, the “ average rates ” of prevailing rent are 
carefully considered, as well as actual rentals, and such rates do already in point of fact 
influence the assessment. Where, also, there aro classes of specially privileged (or 
quasi-proprietary) cultivators intercepting a part of the customary rent which would 
otherwise roach the engaging proprietor, the revenue is nevertheless assessed at its full 
rata If the rules now in force aro not sufficiently decisive and explicit on this point, 
it will bo for the Board to propose an amendment. But the danger (which Will bo 
further noticed below) must be kept in view of assessing upon a theoretical assumption 
of inadequate rents, whether such inadequacy be assumed to arise from general or from 
special causes. 

21. There is another branch of the question which perhaps deserves attention, 
namely, the necessity for the deduction of a full half of the assets in the assessment of 
large Talookdars, and aUo of imperfectly cultivated tracts. This consideration applies 
probably with greater force to other Provinces than to the North-Western Provinces, 
but it should not for that reason be left out of sight by the Board. 

22. First, as regards largo Talookas. Those parts of the land may bo eliminated in 
which sub-pi*oprietary rights have been recognized : for there the half-asset margin is 
clearly not more than sufficient to meet the requirements of the double class of proprie¬ 
tors. But where subordinate rights have been stamped out, and a large rental is realized 
with little risk or expense, it might be questioned whether the sacrifice of half the 
rental is necessary. The Lieutenant-Governor is not prepared to say that a differen¬ 
tial standard could be maintained, especially in these Provinces where such properties 
are comparatively rare; but as the first principles of our Settlements have been now 
called in question, it may be advisable to consider whether any change is possible or 
desirable. It should be borne in mind that such estates are liable to disintegration; 
and that the Settlement must be so framed that their component parts if held separately 
shall stand and prosper under the quota of revenue for which they arc responsible. 

23. Second, backward and partially-developed tracts are rare in these provinces, 
and where they do exist to any extent— as in the Torai, Singrowlie, and the Hills—the 
system is different, the occupants of the soil being dealt with more directly than 
elsewhere. At the same time it might be well, by way of precaution, with greater 
distinctness to declare the principle that the rule of Settlement at half the assets does 
not apply to imperfectly-cultivated and backward tracts. 

24. Before quitting this part of the subject, I am to remark that the real diffi¬ 
culty, as it appears to His Honor, w'bicb Las been so clearly brought out in tbo Boo- 
lundsbubur Settlement, is not occasioned by the inadequacy of “ well-protected ” rents; 
but, on the one band, by the apprehended inadequacj' of the general standard of rent 
prevailing at the time of Settlement, and on the other hand, by the danger of assessing 
additional revenue on the assumption that the standard of rent will shortly rise (as it 
actually did in Boolundshuhur) and become fully developed long before the term of 
Settlement closes. His Honor confesses that, for the reasons stated in his Minute of 
22ud December, para. 21, he cannot see a full remedy. Settlement Officers do oven 
now to some extent assess upon an expected rise of rent where there are evident signs 
that such a rise is approaching; and it is notorious that a rise in the revenue demand 
is almost invariably followed by a corresponding rise in rentals. But there is evidently 
a danger in the general application of any such principle: for frequently, “ the mea- 
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sure of anticipated enhancement, or the certainty of any enhancement at all, muat, 
under such oircumstanoea, rest on mere hypothesis; and such assessment upon specu¬ 
lative assets might seriously depress and injure the proprietary intereat. It would, 
therefore, be dangerous to allow the assessing officer to leave the hard ground of cur¬ 
rent standard rates, and, speculating on an expected enhancement, to rate his assess¬ 
ments upon such expectations.” Still, under certain limitations, and with the safe¬ 
guard that now exists of the assumed average or standard rates being first reviewed 
and sanctioned pergunnah by pergunnah by the Board, some license jn this direction 
might bo expressly permitted to Settlement Officers, as, indeed, it is already practically 
taken by them; and, such being the case, it is for the Board to consider whether the 
principles on which such anticipation of rise in rent is admissible should not be dis¬ 
tinctly laid down for their guidance. 

25. Thirdly ,—The third objection appears to be that Government is shut' out for 
a long term of years from the increased value which may accrue to land from causes 
other than those dependant on the labour and capital of the landholders. These are 
explained in para. 31 of the despatch. That paragraph applies immediately to Perma¬ 
nent Settlements; but His Honor gathers that, in the view of His Excellency in Coun¬ 
cil, they apply also to a great extent to Temporary Settlements, for at para. 25 it is 
stated that “ the reasons which have been assigned by the Lieutenant-Governor for the 
opinion that the existing conditions for a Permanent Settlement are insufficient, seem 
also to apply, to a great extent, to the conditions under which Settlements in the 
North-Western Provinces are made for a term of 30 years.” 

26. On this subject His Honor would wish the Board to refer to the correspon- 
• See Board’s address, dence between the Board and Government in I860,* on the 

dated Hth February, 18 G 0 . question as applicable to increase of assets from canal-irrigation. 
The liability is admitted in this respect, and will perhaps to some extent be met by 
the “ landlords’ rate ” on the increasing area of irrigation. But, as already noticed, 
there is a^ broad distinction betwen this and the other causes of increased value indicated 
in para. 31 :the former increasing the produce in adefiaite and ascertainable measure, the 
latter increasing chiefly the value of the produce. It will be for the Board to consider 
whether any such condition as should leave the assessments open to fresh increase of 
taxation during the term of the Settlement in consequence of the diminished value of the 
precious metals, or the opening of railways, roads, and markets, would be compatible 
with the secure and fixed value of property for a term of years which is tho cardinal 
basis of the existing system of Settlement. It may be questioned whether the Doab, 
for example, would have reached to its present prosperity under such a system during 
the recently expired Settlement; for each and all of tho causes indicated by the Govern¬ 
ment of India have successively exercised a direct and powerful effect upon that tract 
during those 30 years, and each (under the supposed conditions) would have warranted 
the Government in stepping in and imposing an increase in its demand. 

27. The Lieutenant-Governor has on the present occasion confined himself mainly 
to indicating the several questions raised by this important despatch. His Honor need 
not add that he looks with confidence to the Board to consider with earnestness and impar¬ 
tiality the various subjects thus propounded for discussion. His Excellency in Council 
has himself enjoined the necessity of extreme caution. On the one hand, we have to con¬ 
sider a system which has been built up by tho labours of some of the most eminent men 
whom India has seen; wo are bound to confine our suggestions to that which is prac¬ 
tical, and which will conform itself to the state of property indigenous in these Provinces, 
ahd as confirmed or modified by the course of nearly three-quarters of a century’s legis¬ 
lation ; we are bound, also, to consider the prosperity of the country and its ability to resist 
misfortune of season; and, above all, to remember that the maintenance of a contented 
and substantial peasantry and proprietary is a condition that must take precedence of 
every other. On the other hand, we are bound unprejudicedly to consider whether 
the Imperial revenues are in any respect unnecessarily sacrificed, and if so, to the best 
of our ability to provide a remedy. His Honor is sure that the Sudder Board of Reve¬ 
nue will not be found wanting in the proper treatment of this momentous question* 
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No. Ill, dated Allahabad, 27tli September, 1871. 

From —A. Colvin, Esq., Stcretary, Board of Revenue, N.-W. Provinces, 
To — All Commissioners of Revenue, 


Sir, —I am desired by the Board of Revenue to forward for your informatiou 
From Secretary GoTcrnment, “pies of the letters marginally noted, regarding the 


question of a Permanent Settlement and the system of 
30 years’ Settlement in force in these Provinces. The 
Board request that you will furnish the several Set¬ 
tlement Officers, and such Collectors of e-vperience 
as you may think fit, in your Division, with copies of 
the despatches: and that 3 ’'ou will call upon them to report, so soon as they may have 
been able to give the matter their full consideration, upon the several points indicated 


North-Western Provinces, No. lOlSA, 
dated SStb June, 1871, to iSecretary, 
Revenue Board, 

From Secretary, Government of India, 
Home Department, to Secretary, Go¬ 
vernment, North-Weatem Pruvincea, 
No. STS, dated siSth May, 1871. 


in the following remarks. These reports, with your own review, should then be for¬ 
warded to the Board without loss of time. 


2 . The action taken by Government with regard to a Permanent Settlement of 
the land-revenne of these Provinces when they first came into our possession is fully 
detailed in Mr. Holt Mackenzie’s Minute, dated 1st July, 1819. This, with despatches 
on the same subject from the Government of this country and the Court of Directors, 
as also tlie discussions during the last eleven years in regard to Permanent Settlement, 
have been, as you are aware, published among the Selections of Government Records,* 
These papers, with the letters now forwarded, you should carefully study. 

3. The several points indicated by Government in respect of a Permanent Set¬ 
tlement are as follows;— 

I.—Whether it might be possible to lay down some standard of average rates 
below which no Settlement shall be confirmed in perpetnitj'. 

It will have to be considered under this head whether in the part of the country 
under the immediate observation of the officer reporting, rents have reached their full 
present limit. The rise in prices which has led in a chief measure to the rise in rents, 
will be the best, though by no means the only, test, of the adequacy of existing rent- 
rates. On review of the prices of past years, does it seem that any further large in¬ 
crease in prices is improbable? and have rents so generally risen with prices as to ren¬ 
der a further rise unlikely in view of the probability of prices remaining stationary? Is 
population up to the ordinary standard? What is the margin of cultivable land, and 
what are the prospects of improved means of communication or irrigation ? 

In a word. Settlement Officers must show whether the transition state through 
which Boolundshuhnr and other Districts are passing has been entered on, or would 
seem to be near an end, in their Districts. The Board expect upon this head sucH 
ample and exhaustive illustration, from rents, comparative tables of the value of land, 
prices of produce, or other sources of information, such as those above indicated, as it 
is within the power of every Settlement Officer to furnish. 

II.—You have to record your opinion in regard to the expediency of a Permanent 
Settlement based on adequate rates of rent, as explained in the preceding paragraph, 
but subject to the condition of a rateable increase of revenue in proportion to the in¬ 
crease of prices (see para. 33 of tlie Government of India letter). Tho staple by which 
the increase of prices should be tested, tho intervals, and the mode of applying the test, 
are points on which opinions must be furnished, if such mode of Settlement recom¬ 
mends itself. 


4. In regard to tho present system of Temporary Settlements, the following 
points are indicated for report:— 

I.—Whether the present standard of assessment at 50 per cent, of the rental assets 
is inadequate, and whether the share of rental assets at present left to proprietors i.s 
excessive. 


• Setenion from Revenue Recotdsof the North-Western Provina-s, 1818-2U, and the printed collection 
of official pepera, ISM. 
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Under this head should bo furnished a succinct and comprehensive review of the 
presures of the Settlement based on 66 per cent of tlie assets, or whatever was the 
share taken at last Settlement Illustration should further be given, so far as possible, 
of the average incidence of the present demand on the several classes of jiroprietora, 
considered as petty proprietors, or as proprietors holding average or large estates. The 
consideration pointed out in paras. 20*22 of the Government letter should also be taken 
up here, viz,, whether the Government share of rental assets should, as a matter of public 
policy, be in all cases limited to 50 per cent., or whether discretion should be left to the 
Settlement Officer; and if so within what limits, and subject to what conditions, such 
discretion should be given. 

II. —It should be stated whether the operation of the Rent Laws results in any 
measure in restricting the full demand for land revenue to which the Goveimnent may 
bo justly entitled. It will be remembered under this head that the success of much of 
the operations of the assessing officer is tested by the degree in which they are upheld 
by decisions given under the Bent Laws. Is it generally the case that rents upon 
tenants with rights of occupancy are not raised by the Courts to such a standard as, 
from facts noticed by tie Settlement Officer—such as agreement between parties, 
value of produce, rates of rent paid by tenants having no rights ef occupancy, &c.,— 
may seem equitable and fair? If no such general cause of obstruction exists, in what 
degree does it exist ? And what are the remedies, if any, which are suggested to 
remove it? 

III. —The extent to which, on theoretical grounds, in view of a Settlement for 
a term of years, enhancement of rent-rates beyond the present prevailing standard is 
or may safely be assumed as a basis of assessment, should next bo stated. The expedi¬ 
ency of assuming at time of Settlement any considerable rise in rents which is pros- 
{K'ctive only—in other words, of taking for an indefinite term of years a larger share 
than usual of the existing rental assets—must be weighed here with especial reference 
to the circumstances of each district. 

XV.—The expediency of leaving the assessments open to enhancement or re-adjust¬ 
ment during a term of Temporary Settlement in consequence of the diminished value 
of the precious metals, or other causes—such as those enumerated in para. 25 of Govern¬ 
ment letter—with the effect of canals and other public works upon the assessment of 
the laud revenue, will come under this head. 

5 . The above are the six points on which the Board desire your opinion, and 
those of experienced officers under you. They orabraco the whole system of assessment 
of the land revenue in these Provinces as in force for more than the last 30 years. 
The fact of that system having w'orked well during the above period is not necessarily 
a proof of its being equally adapted to the circumstances and requirements of to-day. 
On the other hand, the mere amount of land revenue obtainable is far from being the 
only test of a sound system of assessment. 

The Board invite the greatest freedom of suggestion in regard to the mode of 
ensuring to Government a full and fair revenue from the land, with due regard to 
lauded interests, as existing by custom, and guaranteed by law, in these Provinces. 

The experience of Settlement Officers should enable them to throw a flood of light 
on the questions raised by the Government of India. Speculative and theoretical 
suggestions, unless based on an exhaustive comparison of well-ascertained facta, and 
earei'ul deductions therefrom, will be disregarded; but views of whatever nature, borne 
out by well-supported rea-soning, will meet with the Board’s fullest and most impartial 
consideration. 

I have the honour to be. 

Sir, 

Your most obedient Servant, 

A. COLVIN, 

Secretary. 



APPENDIX B. 


Report hy C. H. T. Crosthwaite, Esq., Settlement Officer^ Etawah, dated the 2nd 

January f 1872, 

2 . By way of preface I may say that there can be no doubt that the promise of 
a Permanent Settlement was formally held out to the landowners of these Froviaces 
bj” various legislative enactments at an early period of our rule. That the promise was, 
moreover, made by the Settlement Officers to individual zemindars, and in some cases in 
written leases, is also plain from the Minute of Mr. Holt Mackenzie. How far wo are bound 
by that promise to carry out the measure irrespective of its political advantages is a 
question of some difficulty that must be left to the highest authorities to decide. I am 
well aware of our peculiar position in this country, and arguments drawn from the 
actions of the legislature in England or elsewhere seem to mo entirely void of force. But, 
nevertheless, my own opinion is that, in deciding this question, we are bound to look 
not merely to the interests of the North-West Provinces, but to those of all India. And 
if imperial interests would bo compromised by fulfilling the expectations held out to the 
people in these Provinces, we are justified in availing ourselves of the choice of action 
that has fortunately been left to ns. 

3. I will now take up the several points of discussion in the order indicated by 
the Board. 

Firstly ,—The possibility of laying down some standard of average rates below 
which no settlement shall be confirmed in prepetuity. 

The Board remark that the rise in prices which has led, in a chief measure, to the 
rise in rents will bo the best, though by no means the only, test of the adequacy of 
existing rent-rates. This I take to mean, that if the rent-rate has not risen in propor¬ 
tion to the rise in the prices of agricultural produce, it cannot bo considered adequate : 
and that a rise in that proportion may, as a rule, be anticipated. It is necessary to 
consider how much prices have risen, and to what extent rents have risen in answer 
to them. When that point i.s settled, the connection between the rise in prices and the 
rise in rent will have to be discussed. 


4. The following table shows the average prices of wheat, barley, chunna, 
jowar, and bajra, for the last three decades:— 



Wheat. 

Barley. 

Chunna. 

Jowar. 

Bajra. 


Phuppoond, 
Bidhoonah, and 
Oroyah. 

Phuppoond, 
Bidhoonah, and 
Oreyain 

Phuppoond, 
Bidhoonah, and 
Oreyah. 

Phuppoond, 
Bidhoonah,and 
Oreyah. 

Phuppoond. 

First decade . 

33| 

3 

>"io 

1 

1-6* 

1-1,3^ 

M2’ 

Second decade,. 

33* 

vieJL 

10 

Msf 

1'2 

J-’i 

I'Kird decade. 

21^ 

0 * 32 ! 

5 

0-29^ 

O'SOJ 

0*29? 

5 


It appears from this table that it is during the last ton years that the great rise in 
j)rice8 has occurred. It also appears that all grains have not risen in equal proportions. 
Wheat has risen in the last decade, as compared with the first, 3G per cent., barley 37 
per cent., chunna 35 per cent., joar 43 per cent., bajra 44 per cent. Now this fact, that 
the average price of joar and bajra during the last decade has risen in a greater degree 
than the prices of wheat, barley, and chunna is worth notice. Mr. Plowdon, in liis note on 
wages and prices (a paper by the way that has not received half the attention from the 
public press that it deserves), gives a table of the average selling rates of wheat and 
bajra, from which it may be elicited that the oscillations in the price of bajra have 
been much greater than those in the selling rate of wheat. Whatever the causes are that 

8 s 
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have raised the prices of grain produce, they have affected the poorer autumnal grains 
much more than the better grains of the spring harvest. Now does not this fact point 
to a failure of rain and a bad harvest as the chief cause that has been at work ? I 
would suggest this as a further confirmation 6f the conclusion to which Mr. Plowden 
has been led by other considerations. 

5. We have, then, as the result a rise in the last ten years of 36, 37, and 35 per 
c-ent. respectively in wheat, barley, and chunna, and of 43 and 44 per cent, in joar and 
bajra. Let us see what has been the rise of rent in the same period. I have no statis¬ 
tics from which I can show what the average rent-rate in the district was at last Settle¬ 
ment, so as to compare it with the average rent-rate now existing. But I do not regret 
the absence of those statistics, because I think a comparison of average rent-rates in this 
way is very misleading as to the rise in the letting value of land. More especially is 
it so here, because Mr. Gubbins gave all mouroosee asamee a lease for thirty years, and 
bound the zemindars not to enhance their rents during that period. We have therefore 
in the rent-rate reports submitted from this district analysed all the instances of 
enhancement of rent (so far as wo could ascertain them from the'putwarees) that have 
occurred during the last ten years. The results are as follows for three tehseels in 
which the enquiries have been completed :— 



Number 
of acres 
affected. 

Old rent- 
rate. 

New rent- 
rate. 

Rise per 
cent. 

Rati paid bt Sob> 

TElfASTS. 

Seer. 

Cultivators. 



Bs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 




firtt—liiae by auit— 







(1) Phuppoond, ... ... 

99t) 

3 11 0 

4 12 2 

28-8 

6 6 11 

4 13 6 

(8) Bhidoonah, 

1,938 

8 15 4 I 

4 12 9 

21- 

6 6 7 

6 8 2 

(3) Bburthna, ... ... 

687 

3 4 8 

1 

4 3 7 

28- 

4 0 9 

3 14 9 

Second—Hiae by change — 







(1) Phuppoond, ... ... 

6.649 

3 12 2 

4 13 0 

28'3 

I give these rates paid 

(2 ) Bhidoonah, ... ... 

8,301 

3 11 1 

6 2 7 

39- 

by sub-tenants to 

(.3) Bhurthna, .„ 

COS 

3 14 0 

4 3 6 

8-5 

show how far the 



! 1 

i 


enhanced rents are 

Third — Riae by conami— 





from bei n g rack- 

(1) Phuppoond, ... 

19,018 

* 3 14 7 

4 8 1 

16'1 

rents. 


(2) Bhidoonah, ... ... 

17,405 

4 8 2 

4 15 9 

I3' 



(3) Bhurthna, ... 

69,839 

2 3 0 

3 8 9 

36* 

1 




The land affected by enhancements amonnts in all to 1,14,130 acres. The total of the 
cultivated land in the three tehseels is as follows :— 

Phuppoond, ... ... ... 78,549 

Bhidoonah,... ... ... ... 86,157 

Bburthna, ... ... ... 1,35,858 

.3,00,564 


The area enhanced is therefore 38 per cent, of the total cultivation—leaving 62 
per cent, unenhaneed during the last ten years, that is, since the great rise in prices 
began to bo felt. 

6 . Of the 38 per cent, that has been subject to enhancement as much as 3P9 per 
cent, on the total cultivation has been raised by consent. 

The enhancement by suit have been few. It will be seen that the rise has in no 
case exceeded 39 per cent. The greatest rise per cent, over the largest area has been in 
Bburthna, where it is chiefly due to the action of the landlords who M'ere given villages 
in reward for loyal conduct in the year 1857. These enhancements wore made 
without the intervention of the coiurts : but not, I believe, without very considerable 
pressure on the tenantry by the Collector. They may therefore be considered ae excep¬ 
tional. In the other tehseels rents have not risen by agreement more than 16'1 per 
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cent, in Phuppoond, and 13 per cent, in Bbidoonah, on the average. When the aid of 
the Courts has been invoked, the highest average rise is 28 per cent, in Phuppoond and 
Bhurthna, and the lowest 21 per cent in Bidhoonah. 

In those cases where by lapse of the lease land has come completely into the 
power of the landlord, the rise has been 39 per cent, in Bidhoonah, and 28 per cent, 
in Phuppoond. The instances that have been collected from Bhurthna cover too small 
an area to be worth quoting. 

7. Prices then have risen, as we have said before, 36, 37, and 35 per cent in the 
case of wheat, barley, and chunna, and 44 and 43 per cent, in bajra and joar, in the 
last ten years. 


During the same period the rise of rent has been as follows :— 


Percentage of area enhanced. 

Bise in rent rate per cent. 

22-64 

S6 to 39 

2-08 

28- 

0-6 

21- 

6-S 

]6- 

S-94 

13- 

38- 



Not more than 25 per ceut of the cultivated land has risen in proportion or nearly in 
proportion to the rise in prices, while 62 per cent, has been subject to no enhancement. 


8 . It may be said, then, that if the rise in prices is the cause of the rise of rent, 
by far the greater part of the rise of rent is to come ; and, supposing prices to rise 
still more, or to remain stationary, no doubt will come. 

9. But prices may fall. Indeed, this last year they have fallen, and have return¬ 
ed very nearly to the average of the period anterior to their late rise. Nor do I think 
it at all unlikely that we may be about to enter on a cycle of good harvests. The 
question then arises as to the connection between rent and prices, and as to the cause 
of the high prices. I am pursnaded that tho influx of silver has had less to do with 
the rise in the pri(!es of agricultural produce than is maintained by the Indian econo¬ 
mist and his school. Tlie question is a long and difficult one. But I refer for proof 
to Mr. Plowden’s valuable paper on wages and prices published this year, and to the 
fact, hitherto I think unnoticed, that tho prices of the autumnal grains,—jowar and bajra 
~that depend on the rains and ordinarily furnish the bulk of our population with food, 
have been much more affected than the price of wheat or of barley. That this is the case 
the statistics of most districts will, I think, show. 

10. The last Price-current published in the Gazette of the North-Western Provinces 
gives the selling rates current at the close of November. This is the time of year 
when the autumnal grains should be cheapest, and when, the market having been called 
on for large supplies of seed for tho next crop, the winter gr.ains are generally 
dearest. Now the statement in tho Gazette shows that in this Division common wheat 
was selling at 2210 seers per rupee, while bajra sold at 2314, and jowar at 2512. 
The explanation of this is, that last spring harvest was an abundant one, whereas 
the bajra and jowar harvest this year has been unusually bad. In short, tho quantity 
in the market is influencing tho prices of grain more than the fall in the value of 
money. I do not of course maintain that the fall in the value of money has not affected 
the prices. But I assert that tho late high prices are caused partly by the fall in tho 
value of money and partly by the bad seasons so frequent in tho last decade. A fall 
to some extent in prices may, I think, be looked for. 

11. The question, therefore, how far rents depend on prices becomes important. In 
an able paper that appeared in the Calcutta Review a year ago, and wiis written, I think 
I may say, by Mr. Wynne, this question was dealt with. What ho has there said is, 
I think, worthy of every attention in so far as it relates to the connection between the 
rise of rent and the rise-of prices. 
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12 . The people are all impressed with the belief that the rise in rents depends on 
the rise in prices. I seldom see a zemindar without his urging upon me the danger of 
building on the present rates of rent in view of the falling prices, and I think that 
this opinion is the popular one. Nevertheless, I am convinced that it is the increase of 
population that is pulling up the rents, and that will maintain them. 

If the rise in prices were the cause, we should expect the rate of rent to rise pretty 
equally over all sorts of land. If the best manured land near the village paid Us. 10 
per acre formerly, it ought to pay Rs. 13. If irrigated land paid Rs. 6, it ought 
now to pay Rs. 8, and so on. Now this is not the way rents are rising. But more 
land is highly cultivated, and more land is irrigated than formerly, and these lands are 
raised to the higher rates that have been paid all along by other land. Of eours<i, 
isolated cases do occur where a new rate altogether is produced, and when Land is let at 
a rate hitherto unexampled. Such instances were frequent in the cotton-famine years 
when speculators oS'ered fancy prices for land. But that is not the normal condition of 
things. The best illustration I can give of the way that rent is rising is by comparing 
the land of the district to the land round a largo town, which, year by year, grows in 
value as the suburbs extend, and lets not at rates hitherto unknown but at rates 
given as yet only for land in the heart of the city. 

13. The increase of population not only increases the demand for food, but 
supplies more competitors anxious to obtain a livelihood by tilling the land. The 
landlords thus get the upper hand, and are able to raise the price of outlying lands, 
and the tenants arc compelled, by higher farming and greater industry, to make 
the soil pay the increased demand. 

14. Owing to the checks imposed on the landlords by custom and by law, the 
action of this competition, caused not so much by rise of prices as by increase of popula¬ 
tion, is very much retarded, It has still to make itself felt, and its final results arc pro¬ 
bably far distant. I sec every reason to suppose that rent will go on rising to the level 
of the rent of that laud that we call “ Gohan ”— i, e,, highly-manured, well-farmed 
land. It is no new thing for men to jjay Rs. 10 per acre for Gohan laud. But 
where one acre* paid that rent at last Settlement, two can pay it now. Thirty years 
hence, barring war, pestilence, or famine, that may thin the population and throw land 
out of cultivation, the increase ought to be still greater. Setting aside then the ques¬ 
tion of prices, I believe that so long as population increases, and men have nothing else 
to look to for a livelihood but agriculture, rents must rise, and will go on rising, until 
something near an "European standard is reached, 

15. I consider, then, that it is impossible to lay down any standard of a\erage 
rates below which no settlement shall be confirmed in jjerpetuity. No rates could fulfil 
the two conditions of saving the Government from an unreasonable loss, and of being 
suitable to the present condition of the country. Could a Permanent Settlement have 
been made in Queen Elizabeth’s time of land in England, so as to fulfil these conditions? 

16. As to population and communication, there is no doubt that this district is ou 
the whole in an advanced state. The population by the last census is 384 to the square 
mile; but owing to the large amount of barren laud, the population to the square mile of 
cultivation is much more, being more than double the number in some of the pergumiahs. 
The river Jumua afltords a valuable and cheap means of exporting produce. The 
railway intersects the district from east to west. There are fine railway stations within 
the boundaries. There are numerous good roads in every direction; and, for some time, 
at least, 1 should anticipate no great progress in this resj)ect. Still the full effect of all 
these things ou the land has yet to be felt. And unless the population is diminished it will 
be felt. 

• The Gohan areaa at last Settlement varied from 9 percent, in one pergunnah to 8 and 7 in others. The 
a reas^for the three revised tehseels are now aa follows:—Bhidoonah 17 per cent., Bhurthna Uper ccnt.,'rhup- 
poond 14 per cent. 
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17. As to irrigation,* I am far from thinking that we have reached perfection. 
The large tract of land that lies between the Seyngnr and the Jumna is almost devoid 
of wells. It is a tract that would repay irrigation better than any I know, except the 
similar belt of land that lies along the high bank of the Boorh Gunga. It is contem¬ 
plated, under the Lower Ganges Canal system, to provide water for this tract. How¬ 
ever much the rest of the district may bo counted ripe in the matter of irrigation, this 
land, forming roughly about one-fourth of the cultivated area, must be excluded from 
the category. 

18. With regard to the selling price of land, the statistics required are given 
in Appendix. But the causes affecting the price of land are so many and complicated, 
and the difficulty of knowing the price really paid is so great, that I attach no import¬ 
ance to the figures connected with it. 

To snm up my views on this head, I consider a Permanent Settlement based on 
adequate rates—if by adequate is meant rates that will secure the State from being 
a heavy loser—to bean impossibility. 

19. The question next in order is, whether by a rateable increase of revenue 
in proportion to the increase of prices, the evils of resettlements can be avoided while 
their advantages in the shape of an increase of revenue arc in part secured. 

20. I am alive, as every officer must be, to the evils attending a resettlement, 
although I think that they have been somewhat exaggerated. The expense and tem¬ 
porary disorganization caused by Settlement operations are no doubt great. But, so 
far as my experience goes, there is little, if any, of that wilful abandonment of cultiva¬ 
tion, and deterioration of its quality, that is frequently spoken of as general. Still 1 
would gladly welcome any plan that would avoid resettlements. The proposed plan, 
however, does not appear to me to be practicable. Nor, indeed, do I think it quite 
sound theoretically. 

21. It jissumes two things. First, that the rise in the prices of produce 
depends solely on the influx of silver; and, secondly, that a staple can he found (hat for 
each Province or part of a Province will act as a barometer for the value of silver. It 
also assumc.s, as a consequence of those two assumptions, that each individual estate 
will be able witliout hardship to pay an increased revenue in proportion to the increase 
in the price of the selected .staple. 

22 . I feel some distnist of my own judgment in opposing a scheme that has 
received support from some of the best authorities. But the endeavour to see how it 
would work in practice has shown me difficulties that I cannot overcome. In the first 
place, if the ri.so and fall in the prices of produce, are influenced as much or more by 
the character of the harvests than by the influx of silver, then the proposed scheme will 
lead us into a very great practical difficulty. For no one will bold that bad harvests 
increase the value of the land affected by them. Yet if the rise in prices is caused by a series 
of bad seasons, thou under the proposed system of assessment, the revenue will be 
inorciiscd iu inverse ratio to the ability of the people to pay. For example, the most rigid 
economist and supporter of the silver influx theory, will hardly maintain that the bad 
harvests of 1860 and 1861 did not cause rise in price of wheat in Meerut from 27 soers 
in 1859 to 15 seers in 1861: or that tho return of a good season had nothing to do 
witli the pri(!e falling in 1862 to 28 soers. Now, whatever series of years we may take 
for the purpose of striking an average, such seasons as 1860 and 1861 must have a very 
great influence on the figures. The revenue, then, of every estate iu the Moorut District 
would be increased, say five per cent., because of the increase in the average price caused 
by.the bad years 1860 and 1861. But many e.statcs suttered greatly iu those years, 
and the rents of those years were probably not collected at all in lands unprotected by 


♦Percentage of iirigation is'as follows ;■ 
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irrigation. While in the canal villages the famine outside donbled and trebled the in¬ 
comes of the cultivators. What then •would be the result of the proposed plan ? The 
famine-stricken estates would be piunshed by an assessment heavy in proportion to their 
sufferings, and the irrigated estates would not pay half of the increase fairly due from 
them. This injustice would bo intonsifiod in districts like Ajmorc that were depopu¬ 
lated by famine. ISuch would be the logical result. In practice, of course, after much 
reporting, minuting, and despatch-writing, the precious permanent arrangements would 
be cast to the winds, and an ofRctir would be sent to do justice. But, inasmuch as 
honour would prevent us from drawing back from our word in the other cases, all the 
Joss would fall on the revenue. 

T see no way out of this difficulty except by denying that bad seasons have any 
influence or any appreciablo influence on tbo- rise of prices. 

23. Then comes the difficulty of finding a staple, and of deciding the number of 
years for which an average is to be struck. Those ai‘e difficulties I leave to the advocates 
of the plan to overcome. An examination of price-currents will show that all prodiwo 
is not rising iu the same proportion. Mr. Piowdeu has shown that ghee and oil, no 
unimportant products of the farm, have not risen in anything like the ratio of wlieat 
and other grains. How are we to decide; which of the many graips is the staple that 
answers most accurately te the fall or rise in silver? Mr. Wynne answers this question 
as follows ;—‘‘ It appears to us that, as the object is to measure the profits of the land- 
owner that species of grain miglit well be selected as the staple of the tract which is 
generally taken by the village bunnlas in payment of their debts.” This is a tangible 
suggestion, and the best probably that can bo made. But it seems to me that it is open 
to the objection that the profits of the landowner can no more be measured in this way 
than the profits of the btinma. The price of such a staple might be a fair guide to the 
value of each rupee : but it caunot guidi; us to the numl)(;r of rupees in coining cither to' 
the landowner or money-lender—ev(;u adjacent estates in the same districts difler very 
much in their products. If the staple selected was the only or even tlie chief product, 
then I can understand that its price might guide us in measuring the profits of the 
landowner. Although even then a rise in price would by no means argue a rise in 
profits; but I cannot sec how the price of wheat, for instance, can guide us iu estimat¬ 
ing tlie. profits of an estate whose chief products are rice and sugar, 

1 say it with defereuce to tlie advocates of the scheme, but it seems to me that at 
the bottom of it lies a coufusiou of thought that doe.s not distinguish between the measure 
of a rupee and the measure of profits made up of ao unknown number of rupees, 

24. If such a system of assessment be adopted, it would be necessary as a preli¬ 
minary measure to value each estate strictly on its productive capacity. This is a task 
tliat I think is almost impossible at present. We know very little about the produce per 
•acre of land in general, much less have we any accurate knowledge regarding the 
])Voduc(; per acre of each o.«tate, Tlie peo[)le thcnwelves hardly know it, and if they did 
they would never truly state it. A wide and loiig-contiuued series of experiments 
would be necessary to asciertain it. 

25. The difficulty of making an equal asse.ssment is very gi'cat. A Settlement 
Officer is liable to error. It is the interest of every one to deoeivo him. But any 
errors of over-assessment that are committed will, imder this system, be increased at . the 
rate of compound interest at each successive period. 

26. For theso reasons I condemn the proposed plan as impracticable. 

The chief advantage attendant on it is the saving of the cost of resettlements. As 
for any political advantages they are nil. To the people at large, I believe, such a set¬ 
tlement would give no feeling of security whatever. 

27. I now turn to the questions regarding temporary sottloments, It is very 
difficult to say accurately what the pressure of the past Settlemeut really was, because 
we do not kuow 'what^ tho rentals were. All that W6 have to guido ns in forming ao 
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opinion is the state of cultivation at the time, and the general effect of the assessment. 
Mr. Qubbin's assessment was based on the 66 per cent, standard: and I think it may 
be said that his demand was fully up to it in most cases. But at the time of his settle¬ 
ment a very large amount of land had been newly abandoned. Thus in BidhoonaU 
there were 21,580 acres, in Phuppoond 18,303 acres, in Bburthna 22,071 acres, in 
Etawab 17,453, and in Oreyah 12,184 acres, making altogether 91,501 acres*. Now 
this was land that had been thrown out of cultivation by the great famine of 1838. 
It was undoubtedly land of the imoror class, but it was land that had been regularly 
cultivated, and to some extent irrigated. Now on all this land Mr. Gubbins put the 
very higliest rates, lower than those applied to the worst land under cultivation. I 
have no data to show in what time this land was brought again under the plough. But 
the present survey shows that it has returned to cultivation. It formed then a reserve 
of no small value from which, year by year, the pressure of the demand was lightened. 
But notwithstanding this, it may safely be affirmed that Mr. Gubbins’ settlement was 
as heavy as was consistent with the prosperity of the district. In the Oreyah Pergun- 
nah, which has not benefited. by the canal or the railway, the assessment has been 
almost too heavy. The zemindars have not been able to bear up against bad seasons, 
and many of them are heavily in debt. In the other pergunnahs, the pressure of the 
assessment has been very much lightened by the extension of irrigation and opening 
up of comijiunications. In them the Settlement has worked well. But notwithstand¬ 
ing all improvements, tho district will not bear more than a very moderate rise. I sav 
this without regard to an}^ standard, either of half assets on two-thirds, that it would 
endanger the prosperity of the district to raise tho revenue more than ten or fifteen per 
cent. 

28. The share taken of the assets must depend upon the way in which the assets arc 
calculated. If wo take tho present assets ascertained to bo now enjoyed by tho land- 
owner as tho basis of our assessment, I am sure that two-thirds is a moderate demand. 
If, on the other hand, we take tho possible assets, tho assets that the estate ought in tho 
judgment of the asse.ssiag officer to yield half should bo the limit. In that case, 
namely, if the demand be limited to half, the asses-sment should he based on calculations 
drawn from tho new or enhanced leases. The present j)rcvailing standard cannot bo 
taken as the basis of assessment. For iustauce, I have shown that 62 per cent, of the 
land has not been euh.anced in the last t(!n j'oars. The prevailing rents would, therefore, 
be pretty much what prevailed thirty years ago. If we settled on them, the rise of rents 
that would follow the competition of the assessment would soon show' as our mistake. I 
am, therefore, of opinion that under the circumstances of this district, we must assume 
a profspective rise in the rents of a vast number of estates. In othtir w'ords, wc must 
take more than half of the actually existing rental until the landowners raise thoir 
rents. 

T have acted upon this principle; and I feel sure that my assessments at present 
are nearer to two-thirds than oue-half of tho existing ^assets— i.e., of the rentals as they 
now stand. 

I must guard, bow'ever, against the supposition that I have acted on theoretical 
grounds. Before a Scktlement Officer assiunes a rise in rent ho ought to bo able to 
show that such a rise is actually taking place. If I found that leases were being 
renewed on the same terms, and that no instances of enhancement could be adduced, I 
do not think I should he justified in assuming a rise merely on theoretical grounds. 

29. The question here'arises, whether the income left by this method of assess¬ 
ment to tho landowners, is excessive, as compared with tho incomes of other classes. 

In my reports on Pergunnahs Bhidoonah and Phuppoond, I have given tables 
showing the incidence of the revenue on the proprietors. It will be sufficient to state 
here that in Bhidoonah, the average area owned by each proprietor is 59 acres, and tho 
amount of rovcnuc, ac'.ording to the revised demand, Rs. 75. In Phuppoond, the area 
is 83 acres, and the amount of revenue Rs. 122 per head. 

' Aliout 20 poc cunt, on the Iwd tkea in cuUiYatioa. 
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The statistics for the other tehseels are not yet prepared. But they will not, I 
thinJc, differ materially froih those here given. 

Assuming that my calculations give tho real value of the land, each proprietor in 
Bhidoonah has, on the average, a rental of Es. 150 per annum, and in Phuppoond 
(where the average is affected hy the <>xisten(!e of one large landovraer) Rs. 244. 
Excluding this large property, the average rental of the remainder will be reduced 
to Rs. 208. 

Now taking the largest average rental that of Phuppoond, the proprietor has to 
pay as follows :— 

Land revenue, ... Rs. 104 

Cesses at ten per cent., ... ... ,, 10 

Putwaree at six per cent., ... ... „ G 

Rs. 120 

Leaving him Rs. 88 per annum, without taking into account losses from' bad 
debts or any incidental expenses. 

But then it will be said there is the “seer.” Well, the “seer” in Phuppoond 
(excluding the large landowners) is, on the average, four acres per man. Its rental has 
already been taken into actcoimt. Now let us suppose that the farming profits on four 
acres amount to Rs. 20 per acre,* then altogether our average landowner will have 
an income of (4 X 20 + 88)*ail68 rupees per annum, i.i?., 14 rupees per inensen. But it 
will be said he has grazing land and other advantages. I admit it; but even so, it 
will b() impossible to place the average income of the landowner at a higher figure than 
Rs. 20 per mensem. That is to say, he is about twice as well off as our cooks and 
about four times as rich as our grooms. From my knowledge of their circumstances 
and inode of life, I believe this is no exaggeration. 

Is it then possible to wish to reduce our “upper classes” to a still lower level ? 
Yet an assessment at two-thirds of the assests, supposing the assets to be calculated as 
at present, would reduce them to a much lower standard of living. 

As to the cultivator’s profits, I do not pretend to be able to estimate them. Tlie 
right of occupancy-tenant is on an average nearly as well off as the small proprietor. In 
Phuppoond, for which tehseel alone I have the statistics ready, his average bolding is 7 
acres. So that taking tho profits as before at Rs. 20 per acre his income would be 
about Rs. 150 per annum. 

But this estimate is, I must confess, opposed to the calculations of .some hi<»h 
authorities. The distinguished officer at present at the head of the new department of 
agriculture was, as you are aware, for many years, Collector of this district during which 
time lie devoted himself to tho prcpar.ation of agricidtural statistics. I have not his report 
by me to refer to. But if I recollect right, his conclusion, arrived at after much research, 
was, that the average income of a cultivator in tliis district was about ten rupees per 
annum. If that is the case, or anything like tho case, there would not appear to be much 
room to increase the standard of assessment, unle.ss, indeed, onr estimates of the rent 
of land are, as some people may assert, absolutely and ridiculously false. 

.‘fO. The discretion that should bo k ft to a Settlement Officer in assessing is a difficult 
question. That discretion is already very large. Every officer takes into considera¬ 
tion the waste land of an estate. If it is likely to l>c soon cultivated, something is added 
to the demand on that account. I do not think too wide a discretion can be allowed 
in this direction- The question of assessing talookdars or proprietors of large estates 
on a (litferent standard from the small proprietors is a very different one. Probably, 
every one is a little harder on a large proprietor who has tho means to coerce his 
tenants, and can afford to go to law with them. But to assess a man at a larger amount, 
simply because he happens to bo well off, savours rather of communism, and is, I think, 

*I put it as Wgh as possible to irake my argument stronger. In reality, ten rupees would be nearer the 
truth. 
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radically unfair. The assessment should be guided by the valuation of the land, not 
by consideration of the person who owns it. To assess a man heavily because he is 
rich is as unjnst as to assess him severely because he is very skilful and industrious. We 
have given up the latter error, do not lot us adopt the former. 

31. Except in very exceptional cases, the operation of the ront-laws do not, in 
my opinion, result in restricting the full demand for land revenue. But they do, I 
think, throw a very unnecessary burden on the landowner, and, eventually, on tho 
tenant. No one, with any show of reason, can uphold tho present state of the law, which 
compels the landlord to bear the cost and expense of suits to raise his rent to a standard 
that is fixed by the Settlement Officer. I think it would be only ordinary justice to 
relieve such suits at time of settlement from tho stamp duty. Some persons would go 
further, and would take the appeal in such eases from the cognizance of the Civil Courts. 
But I do not think that it is necessary to do this. If a man could not only assess but 
fix the rents that are the basis of assessment, a not altogether useless check on over¬ 
assessment would be taken away. 

32. As to the conduct of such suits by the District Courts opinions must vary. 
Tho general result in this district has'been an enhancement not much below that which 
on u prion' grounds might bo thought fair. But I havo met with individual cases in 
which tho landlord had received a very inadequate enhancement. Speaking generally, 

■ I do not think that these cases are, as a rule, well done by the District Courts, or by the 
Settlement Courts, until they havo been instructed in the work. Not through any fault 
of theirs, but unavoidably from the nature of the case, and their ignorance of tho 
country, and tho prevailing rent-rates. 

Tho usual course of procedure is to direct a local enquiry, and to take the rates of 
the foim adjacent fields, tho average derived from which is supposed to give the prevailing 
adjacent rates. In estates where moat of the tenants are of long standing, enhancement 
on those terms becomes impossible. Suits are discouraged, the landlords are hopeless 
of obtaining what they want, and are glad to take any increase, however inadequate, 
rather than resort to law. 

33 . The decision of these cases virtually rests with the officer making the local 
enquiry. Unless the Judicial Officer has sufficient knowledge to say whether the 
result is fair or not, all ho cun do is to accept the conclusions of the “ commission.” 
A Settlement Officer has an advantage in these cases that no one else can havo. He 
knows at once whether the proposed rates are adequate, and he can direct the enquiry 
to bo made where he knows adequate rents are to be found. 

34. I see no remedy for this evil except ono that I fear it is useless to propose— 
namely, to fix all rents at the time of Settlement and for the period of Settlement for 
occupancy tenants, leaving the rents of tho tenants-at-will alone open to variation. 
There would then be no such thing as a suit for enhancement except during Settlement 
operations. I am convinced that a measure of this kind would benefit tho comitiy at large, 
and is the only way of avoiding very serious agrarian troubles hereafter. It is hostile 
to Enffiish notions of the rights of a landowner ; but I am not sure that it is not more 
in consonance with the real <;oustitutiou of property in this countrj' than tho present state 
of things; and if the rents fixed were adequate, the present benefits of tho measure to the 
zemindars would counterbalance tho prosptuttive loss. 

35. As to leaving the assessments open to readjustment during the currency of 
the Settlement, upon any groimd whatever, I think that it would destroy the confidence 
of the people entirely. A Settlement wbothor temporary or permanent is not of itself 
advantageous. It is for its effect on the minds of the people that it is valuable. It is 
the ono point in which wo havo shown any real stability. And tho only thing that 
(!ould make me advocate a permanent scttlegient is the mischief and imcortainty 
resulting from the discussions as to the standard and basis of our assessments. 

I must apologise for tho hasty and imperfect way in which I havo doalt with these 
questions. But I am so pressed with work at this season of the year, that I have had 
great difficulty in finding time to answer them even as perfunctorily as I have done» 
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Statistics of ilie Transfers of Land—Tthseel PhuppoOnd—Mortgages. 


First decade. 


Second ditto, 


Tliird ditto, 


First decade, 


Second ditto, ... 


Third ditto, 


Acres. 

Price per Acre. 


Rs. a. p. 

416 

2 5 6 

3,498 

Unknown. 

.3,914 


1,931 

8 7 0 

.395 

Unknown. 

2,326 


1,729 

7 8 11 

SO 

Unkno^vn. 

1,779 



Kb. a. p. 

1 3 5 

16 8 


12 9 
0 13 9 


1 3 5 
1 12 5 


Private Sale. 



Acres. Price per Acre. Revenue per 

Acre. 


Bs. a. p. Bs. a. p. 



2 9 3 
Unknown. 


C 4 0 
Unknown. 


9 5 10 
Unknown. 


1 8 1 
1 5 1 


15 9 

1 0 2 


1 9 1 
19 2 


6,005 


Forced Transfers. 
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Statisiici of Oi« Trantfers of Land, Tehseel Bidhoonah, 



Area in 
Acres. 

Price per 
Acre. 

Revenue per 
Acre. 

1.—FOECKD TRANSFERS. 


Ra. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

First denade, ... ... ... ... 

1,791 

3 1 3 

1 10 3 

Second ditto, ... ... ... ... 

3,no 

2 3 11 

1 1 7 

Third ditto, ... 

2,340 

3 12 6 

I 2 3 

2.-PEIVATE SALES. 




First decade, 

4,039 

2 12 6 

1 6 3 

Second ditto, ... ... 

9,425 

6 4 1 

1 6 S 

Tbiid ditto, ... ... 

10,683 

7 13 10 

1 5 1 

3.—MORTGAGES. 




First dccadq, ... ... ... ... 

1,929 

1 10 8 

1 0 0 

Second ditto, ... ... .„ 

8,63.3 

2 4 0 

1 6 1 

Third ditto, ... ... 

6,385 

4 13 1 

1 8 U 


Appendix IV.—Statistics of the Transfora of Land, Teliatel Bhurthna, 


Description o£ Transfer. 

Whole Villages. 

\ 

ra 

> 

«w m 
o ^ 

1 

b! 

§ 

Price. 

JuDima. 

Average 
price per 
Acre. 

Purchases 

Year. 



BEFORE MUTINY 

• 










Enforced sales by auction for 




Rs. 

a. 

P. 

Ra. 

a. 

p- 

Rs. a. 

p- 

Rs. 0 . 

P 

arrears, ... 

13 


7,608 

55,923 

0 

0 

9,074 

0 

0 

7 5 

7 

6 

1 

0 

Ditto under orders of Courts, 

B 

«•« 

1,217 

4,825 

0 

0 

471 

0 

0 

3 15 

5 

10 

3 

It 

Ditto ditto, 

H 

6 

2,408 

2,301 

11 

0 

1,912 

9 

8 

0 15 

31 

1 

O 

u 


g 

6 

3,625 

7,126 

11 

0 

2,383 

9 

8 

1 11 

31 

2 

U 

27 

Total of enforced sale., 

15 

6 

11,233 

63,049 

11 

E 

11,457 

9 

8 

5 9 

9 

5 

6 

0 

Private sales, ... 


n 

13,273 

42,379 

7 

ii 

14,998 

7 

4 

3 3 

1 

2 

5 

0 

Ditto ditto, 

B 


12,919 

61,114 

14 

9 

16,848 

14 

2i 

4 12 101 

3 

10 

0 


Q 

1 

26,192 

1,03,494 

5 

n 

30,847 

5 

61 

3 IS 

3 

31 

0 

0 

Grand Total, ... ... 

32 

44 

37,425 

1,66,544 

0 


42,304 

15 

21 

4 7 

21 

3 

11 

7 




after mutiny. 










Enforced sales by auction for 















arrears, ... ... 


1 

73 

680 

0 

0 

100 

9 lOL 

7 15 

1 

5 

9 

0 

Ditto under order of Courts, 


16 

807 


7 

6 

1,020 

7 lOi 

8 15 

6 

7 

1 

H 


.*• 

17 

880 

7,720 

7 

6 

1,121 

1 

9 

8 12 

4 

6 

11 

0 

Private sale, 

10 

■ 

9,403 

49,468 

0 

0 

10,554 

12 

0 

5 4 

2J 

4 

8 

0 

Ditto ditto, 

... 

m 

12,263 

1,46,941 

H 

0 

14,119 

2 

41 

11 15 

U 

10 

4 

0 


10 

67 

21,666 

1,96,409 

0 

0 

24,673 

14 

1 !■ 

41 

9 1 

01 

7 

11 

0 

Grand Total, ... „• 

10 

84 



B 

E 


B 

11 

9 0 

10 

7 

10 

29 

Percentage rise on enforced sales made before mutiny ... 

•«« 


• S« 

•» 

. 

1 S«S 

... 

66 

4 

9 

Ditto ditto, private 

ditto, ditto. 

• •• 

«•« 


es« 

SI 

9SI SSI 

... 

129 

5 

0 

Ditto ditto, total 

ditto, ditto. 

• e« 




SI 

• 

I *l« 

»ss 

103 

6 

3 
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Eepori hy C. W. MoORB, EsQ., OJy. Collector of Elawah, No. 22, dated the llth 

January, 1872. 

2. I HAVE not the time at my disposal to fully discuss the questions raised, nor 
do I suppose^that the remarks I am in a position to ofier will be of much value, unsup¬ 
ported as they are hy statistics, but in obedience to your expressed wishes, I offer, with 
diffidence, a few observations. 

3 . I would premise, that in my opinion a Permanent Settlement is not such a 
valuable arrangement as some authorities seem to think. Its chief value, as I understand 
it, is to encourage landlords to improve their estates, and to bind them to our Government 
by the feeling of self-interest. As regards, the latter point, it,is no doubt an important 
political advantage to have the landed interest on our side, but this is so only if the 
landlords themselves have influence. I will not now go into the details of the question 
whether the present landlords have really mucih influence, or why they have not. I do not 
think they have myself. The tendency of our rule has been to destroy the old semi-feu¬ 
dal relations between landlord and tenant. And our Civil Courts have been tho means 
of introducing a large number of persons as landlords, who not only have no influence 
but are disliked in thoir estates. The political advantage of having tho suffrages of 
landlords is therefore much diminished. On tho other hand, I think that whatever the 
causes may be, landlords have not in Bengal done for their estates what might reasonably 
have been expected of them, and I do not see reason to believe that a different result 
would be obtained in these Provinces if a Permanent Settlement wore concluded, I am 
therefore no advocate of a Permanent Settlement on any conditions. 

4. The Board ask,—ls<, whether it would be possible to lay down some standard 
of average rates below which no settlement should bo confinned in perpetuity. 

The Boanl say that it is the rise in prices which has led chiefly to tho rise in rents. 
Before we can say whether this rise is likely to continue, it is necessary to discover what 
led to the rise in prices, and whether rents have risen to thoir full limit. To the latter 
question, I have no hesitation in replying that rents have not so risen in this district. 

As regards the causes of tho rise in prices they are various. An influx of silver coin 
depreciating the value of money, a series of bad or indifferent seasons, an increase in 
the population without a corresponding increase in land under cultivation, and the 
opening out of new lines of communication by which liithcrto cheap markets can sup.- 
ply tracts where food has previously been dear, may bo mentioned as some of tho causes. 

Now some of these may be tempor.iry in their effect, but others will bo permanent. 
Of these latter I take an increase of tho population as ono that may be fairly assumed, 
and one that will not only act on prices and thereby on rents, but will also act directly 
on rents by increasing the demand for land. This increased demand will probably be 
general throughout the provinces, and rents will further be stimulated in this district by 
extended irrigation. It appears to me a negative answer must be given to the Board’s 
first question. 

5. The next point is whether a Permanent Settlement, subject to a rateable 
increase of revenue in proportion to the increase of prices, is to be recommended. 

The difficulty here would be to decide on tho staple by which the increase of prices 
should be tested. I say fairly I could not indi(!iite such a staple. It must of course bo 
thp chief staple of the district. If such could bo named as would apply to the district 
generally, there would be the danger of mistaking a temporary rise for a permanent 
one. It does not follow that we shoidd discover the real profits of tho zemindars by 
such a system, and it would be objectionable as introducing an uncertainty into the set¬ 
tlement which the existing system is free from. 

As to temporary settlements, I have no means of knowing what the pressure of 
the past demand was. As Collector, I should say, it was quite up to the mark when 
made. It pressed unequally towards its close as might bo expected in a district, part 
of which is well provided with canal-water, and the remainder entirely dependent on 
the seasons, for wells do not last a reasonable time. 
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Considering that the generality of onr zemindars are really very poor, as any one 
may see who takes the trouble to walk through the district, I do not think 50 per cent, 
is too moderate a share of the profits to leave to them, if the real value of the estate is 
assumed, as I imagine it always is by the Settlement Officer. I suppose he has to esti¬ 
mate what the rental is, and what it might and should ho without rack-renting the tenants. 
If he does this, and levies half of the estimated profits, he does not leave too much, consi¬ 
dering the position our landlords are supposed to hold, and the responsibilities wc have 
thi’own upon them. As a fact, I know that the rents here may bo expected to rise, many 
of the largest and most intelligent landlords having taken little or no action towards 
enhancing, though they are beginning to awake to the necessity. 

7. As to the operation of the rent law in restricting a full demand, I do not think 
that such is the case, or at least necessarily the case. I can well understand it might be, 
but I think that the courts generally uphold a Settlement Officer’s arrangements, and 
that those officers might safely bo directed to take up the enhancement of the rents 
miliout application from the landlord as part of the settlement operations, but a part 
subject to revision on appeal by the courts. 

8 . I am quite opposed to the readjustment of the demand during the currency of 
the settlement. Fix a term and abide by it. If 30 years is too long a term for this 
country take 20 years, but whatever the term may be, and I think 30 years is a fitting 
one, revision should not be made within it, more especially should revision not depend 
on causes, which the great body of the people would certainly not imderstand. 


Memorandum by H. G. Keene, Esq., OJkiating Commistioner, Agra, dated X&th April, 

1872. 

A PEUUSAL of the papers commended to our study in the Board’s Circular noted in 
tho margin leaves upon tho mind a conviction that a Porma- 
Sqptr., TstIT ’ Settlement of tho land revenue is a measure in itself desir¬ 

able, for which this part of the empire is not yet ripe. 

Mr. Holt Mackenzie’s elaborate Memorandum dated Ist July, 1819, shows how 
earnestly the attention of former administration was applied to this question at a time 
when official men had less to do and lived more among the Natives than is now tho case. 
It is fortunate, indeed, that tho facts then placed on record, or subsequently elicited by 
enquiries owing their origin to the Regulation (7II. of 1822) passed soon after, led to 
a postponement of the measure. Lord Hastings and Mr. Mackenzie were right in 
thinking that permanent engagements should only bo extended to those estates that 
were ripe for it. The enquiries that followed showed that there were at that time no 
estates in the North-Western Provinces, of which that could be predicated. And the 
enquiries that have followed upon the similar benevolent attempt.s of Sir C. Wood and 
Lord Lawrence have shown that after the lapse of half a century of almost uninterrupted 
progress, such has continued to be tho state of the Provinces down to the present day. 

This assertion may be made quite independently of all general opinions deducible 
from the gradual fall in tho purchasing power of money. The very latest papers that 
have been published by the Government of India conclusively show that the highest 
living authority on these questions, the consistent advocate of the Permanent Settle¬ 
ment, His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor, North-Western Provinces, is now convinced 
that neither in Zillah Boolundshuhur, nor perhaps oven in Pergunnah Baghput, have 
the agricultural conditions been reached which woidd render the measure a matter 
of justice to the tax-paying community at large. 

Under such circumstances, it might be almost superfluous to enter upon the con¬ 
sideration of the special difficulties connected with tho monetary aspect of the matter 
•—difficulties to which the undersigned has been drawing attention for tho past twelve 
years. But since the Hon’ble Mr. Strachey has done him the honour to refer to him as an 

11 q 
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advocate of the eoirantitatioii Rcheme, and as the orders of the Board seem to require 
some reference to the subject, it is right to place on record the following remarks : — 
Isi,—I have never intended to bo an advocate for the immediate introduction of any 
scheme of commutation of corn-rents; but finding that high authority was in favonr 
of a permanent assessment of the Giovernment demand—being farther aware that early 
Mahomedan rulers had worked such a scheme, and that the lato Mr. F. TI. Robinson 
had thought it feasible, I deemed it proper to submit the suggestion that such a scheme 
offered the only safe prospect of introducing permanency of demand into estates where the 
assets had in other respects reached their final level. That Mr. Mackenzie also was well 
aware of the necessity of guarding the public against loss from this source is clear from 
the 726th para, of his memo, above referred to. In this lie distinctly lays down as an 
essential part of the scheme for a Permanent Settlement that the demand in money shall be 
open to readjustment every 20 years on an average of the prices current during that 
period last past of the principal food crops. He had previously stipulated (para. 706) 
that the jumma should be fixed with reference to the aetual assets, without any allowance 
for progress excepting in special cases. He proposed, it seems clear, to take 75 per cent, 
of the determinable assets, perhaps leaving the landholder to his own exertions for the 
increase of his income ; or perhaps thinking that the real value of the assests (in such 
estates) would never greatly alter, though their nominal value might fluctuate with the 
purchasing power of money. This he probably foresaw. 

With this preface I proceed to state that in my opinion it is not possible to lay 
down a standard of average rates below which no Settlement should be confirmed in 
perpetuity. So many circumstances conducive to the final fixation of rents exist, that 
it would require cither omniscience on an unusual amount of rashness to raise any prac¬ 
tical standard. It is clear from the papers appended to Mr. Mackenzie’s Memo, that 
the Native prejudice is in favour of a division of produce rather than a money-rent, and 
that where money-rents have been introduced, there has been no device, either on the 
part of tenant or of landlord, to stereotype them by the use of leases. That stateof 
things continues to this day. The money-rents, where they exist, (1) vary without 
apparent cause, (2) are often left far below the market-rate from motives of philanthropy 
or of mere indolence, and (3) are often conciialed by collusive entries in the village 
records. And they are, I think I may say, always below the value of that portion of 
the crop that would be taken in a division did money-rates not exist. How far the rents 
are from being, as a rule, rack-rents may be partly inferred from the fact that in one 
perguunah of the Etawah District, where sub-tenants on the demesne land were paying 
over six rupees an acre, the normal rent-rate was less than four, and even after enhance¬ 
ment of 21 percent., the ordinary rent-rate was only Rs. 4-12-9. I am therefore decidedly 
of opinion that rents have not yet reached their natural limits. I think that prices will 
continue to increase very steadily as the extension of such crops as indigo, opium, cotton 
displaces food crops, and as the Suez Canal brings British India more and more'into the 
market of the world. Temporary fluctuations may no doubt be expected, a cycle of 
good seasons may reduce any portion of the present dearth that may be duo to scar¬ 
city ; but it is not to be supposed that the commercial movement now going on will 
leave the rupee the purchasing power of half a sovereign which it may be said to have 
just now. The rLse that has yet taken place in rents does not fairly represent the fall 
in the value of money as shown in the prices of produce; but I 
believe that the former will go on even after the latter shall have 
ceased to operate. If prices here ever reach a European level 
(and I see no reason why they should not), rents may be expect¬ 
ed to go up to something like fifteen rupees per acre. Nor is 
this monetary cause the only one as above hinted. 1 firmly believe 
that, when once judicious measures are introduced, land will improve, and agriculture 
be a more lucrative as well as a more scientific profession, until, in fact, a totally new 
system shall take the place of the present petite culture, for which alone the coimtry is fit 
in the existing conditions of Native society. 


N. i?.—The figures ap¬ 
pended go to show that the 
ri»e in prices averages above 
SO per cent.., and that in 
rents there has been arise 
of about 30 per cent, du¬ 
ring the same time (the 
pend eney of settlement). 
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In support of these views I would refer to the facts and figures recorded hy the 
various District Officers, aud to tho tables furnished by the Judge’s Office. These last 
mentioned rates are in one respect especially valuable, as showing not the highest, but 
rather the lowest level of enhancement. The reason for tliis is that it is a practice 
of the courts to throw the onus probandi not upon the tenant who seeks to maintain 
tho old rates, but upon the landholder, who has issued a notice that he intends to raise 
them : so that the issue framed is not—what can the land bear ? But, is the enhanced 
rate of the notice, or any proportion of it, made good by reference to one or two defined 
conditions ? 

In conclusion of this part of the subject, I repeat that Permanent Settlement in any 
form is, in my humble opinion, entirely inexpedient at the present time. And therefore I 
do not deem it necessary to trouble the Board with any speculations in this connection, 
relating to a rateable increase following the rise of prices. 

As to the 50 per cent system, I consider it entirely inadequate if put upon the 
known and ascertained assets. I am among the first to recognise the wisdom and bene¬ 
volence of the statesman to whom wo owe the limitation ; but I believe that Mr. Colvin 
was mainly actuated in making it by a feeling that, in their zeal and ignorance. Settle¬ 
ment Officers were in danger of over-ostimatiug the value of the assets. Whether or 
no that danger has passed away, your Board is better able to judge than I am; but I 
honestly and firmly believe that the circumstances which rendered over-a-ssossment 
so full of danger fifteen or twenty years ago have not only ceased to exist generally, 
but that there is not a little opposite danger (in long settlements) of the State (that is, 
the Public whose steward the State is) losing an undue proportion of the surplus produce 
of the soil. Whether the share left to proprietors is excessive, is a question the answer 
to which depends on so many things, that I should hesitate to record a very decisive opi¬ 
nion. But this I will say, that after many years’ observation, I do not think Government 
gets more than one-ninth of the gross produce, on an average. When it is homo in mind 
that an efficient Native administration supposes itself to get a third, and really gets in all 
probability not less than a quarter, it must be admitted that there is here something 
grievously wrong. How difficult it is for the most practised experts to realise tho exact 
statistical conditions of this matter may be inferred from one fact. Mr. Crosthwaite 
estimates tho average income of a cultivator, with rights of occupancy, at Hs. 120 per 
annum—a very comfortable provision for a man with such few' w'ants and subject to so 
little taxation. But how much is one’s satisfaction at such a state of things diminished 
when we find that tho present distinguished Secretary to tho Government of India in 
tho Agricidtural Department, Mr. A. 0. Hume, C.B., writing of the very same district 
a very few years ago, estimated the same income at the low average of ten rupees a year. 
After making all due allowance for the increased amount of specie afloat in the coim- 
try, this discrepancy is still inexplicable. 

I have before referred to tho conditions that prevent rent-rates from rising pari 
passu with the rise of prices ; and have at the same time expressed the opinion that the 
processes, though not uniform, are simultaneous. Another point must not be overlook¬ 
ed. The increase of population raises the demand for land, aud through that medium 
the rates leviable from tenants-at-will. Now these rates, though not applicable for 
comparison under the working of the present rent law, in enhancement suits, where 
occupancy tenants are concerned, are still valuable as furnishing a natural standard 
or market rate, from which to test the renting value of the land. Settlement Officers 
are bound to give their most careful attention to tho due observation and accurate 
record of those rates : and, if the rent law should be modified, that standard, with due 
allowance for vested interests, might, and I thinJc should, be practically adopted. 

Therefore my answer to the question raised in your para. 4, III, would be that a 
considerable rise of rent-rates may fairly bo assumed as a basis of assessment; provided 
always that the law be appropriately modified, what that modification should be I will 
not pretend to ])ronouace in detail. But the spirit of the system I contemplate I will 
endeavour to explain. I must beg leave to premise the following pinpositions 
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1. Every settlement on modern principles is an endowment in favonr of the 
person or persons settled with. That this was not the original conception of the adminis¬ 
trators of these Provinces is clear from Mr. Mackenzie’s Memo, and the accompany¬ 
ing papers. Based on the practice of the Native rules whom they succeeded, their 
theory was that the State was entitled to whole of the net returns from the land, minus 
a small drawback for expenses of management and collection. The recent idea of per¬ 
manently coufekring upon the malgoozars neaidy one-half of the assets, at an imperfect 
valuation, is as nearly as possible the opposite extreme, and founded, as I believe, upon 
ideas wholly foreign to tho facts of the ease and the conditions of the country. It was 
the late Mr. James Wilson, who, starting with the assumption that what was true in 
one country was true in all, construed the stateof things that he found here into a proof that 
the landed interest was at loist sufficiently Imrthened, and that all future burthens ought 
to be laid upon other descriptions of property. But that stateof things in reality con¬ 
stituted as above stated not a burthen but an endowment. The object of that endow¬ 
ment, it is true, was both wise and benevolent, as was to be expected from the men— 
E. Bird and Thomason—with whom it originated. Their notion was that by creating an 
artificial property in the land in favour of the malgoozars, they would be calling into 
existence a class whose interest it would be to improve the cultivation. Having their 
maximum payments defined for thirty years, tho ordinary endurance of a generation 
of men, these persons would enjoy and would bequeatli to their successors the right 
to whatever they could fairly obtain from tho soil over and above the revenue of 
settlement. 

2. But tho objects of that endowment have very generally disappointed these 
perfectly fair expectations. The laws of political economy justify the belief that who¬ 
ever has the means of increasing bis resources will do so. But the laws of political 
economy are not the laws of an exact science; and the habits of the malgoozars are not 
the habits of men of business so much as of annuitants. They either find their income 
under the settlement enough, with occasional enhancements from their tenants, and in 
that case they are satisfied (this is said to be especially the case with the permanently- 
settled people of the eastern districts), or they mortgage their lands, and gradually alien¬ 
ate them to money-dealers. But they do not, as a rule, improve. 

3. The agriculture of India, so long as it is mainly of the petite culture kind, docs 
not admit of improvement in the sense in whieffi the word is understood at homo. 

The only arts, of which such a system of tillage is conscious, are rotation of crops, 
manuring, and irrigation, and all th(i3e are well understood, and capable of application 
by the actual tillers of the soil, and by them alone. Leaving aside the first art, which 
is already practised, let us enquire for a moment what are the obstacles that retard the 
application of the second and third. 

4. Mtmuring, as shown by Mr. Crosthwaito, raises secsond-class soils to the first 
class, increasing tho productiveness and the renting value of the fields manured. But 
tho people ai’e unable to extend this salutary process, because they are obliged to use 
their manure us fuel. And they are obliged to uso their manure as fuel for want of 
wood, and they have no wood because the law will not allow them to plant trees. 

5. Irrigation is retarded by the same causes. Where canals come, the managers 

whom we have endowed are backward in making water-courses, so much so that 

special compulsory legislation is threatened. When there are no canals, the occupants 

„ , . , of the soil are often deterred from sinking w'ells by fear of evic- 

That gome change is do- _ . . . 

sirablc by way of legisla- tiou. Tho Land Improvement Bill udsely permits public money 
FuU Bench decision^ of the to be advanced for such purposes, but Section 13 gives the land- 
^6**Slmo”chiirlm A^el- power of putting a veto upon such advances to culti- 

laut). vators, and I believe the landlords will be very slow to avail 

themselves of the provisions of the Act themselves. 

6. Lastly, I must repeat the expression of my belief that the occupancy tenants 
do not pay nearly enough rent; and that as long as they do not, they will not be much 
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more <ii^> 08 ed to lay out money and labour upon improvements than the malgoozars 
themselves. I have above given instonoos in which the rents paid by such tenants, after 
enhancement, were still at least 33 per cent, below the market rate; and have shown 
that, as the taw now stands, they are not likely to approach it any nearer. 1 believe it 
wilt be allowed that 25 per cent is margin enough for this species of vested interest. 

The conclusion from these premises is, that it is to tire cultivators rather than to 
the malgoozars that we must look for the development of the land under the existing 
agricultural system; and that it is illusory to make anything like a half-asset settle¬ 
ment with proprietors if we desire to make the principal section of the public revenue 
what it has hitherto been in Eastern countries. 

Tbo first thing that seems to follow is that the adjudication of rent suits should be 
taken cut of the jurisdiction of the courts and transferred to the Settlement Offloers 
acting under the usual control of Commissioners and the Board. It seems plain that the 
courts are not competent to asoertain the true rental value of laud, in regard cither of 
their customary procedure or their substantive law. I am imwilliog to add to the length 
of this paper by describing the conduct of an ordinary enhancement suit as known to 
my judicial experience ; the Board, too, must be familiar with many instances where 
settlement work has been impeded by the action of courts, however legitimate or care¬ 
ful. Settlement Officers, on the other band, officers be it remembered who are selected 
for tho purposes of classifying soils, estimating assets, and limiting the State’s territorial 
income for long periods ; these, if any Europeans can, should be able to say what is the 
proper rent of this or that field or farm. 

In practice many of them do this already; and, instead of assessing on ideal 
assets, absolutely make the rent-roll what they think it ought to be Ixfore defining tho 
claim of Government. But there is a standing caution on this siibject which they 
cannot afford to neglect. I allude to the Board’s Oiicular Order dated Ist July, 1856. 
In paragraph 8, a picture is drawn of the dangers of collusive reduction of rents, and 
of malgoozars throwing difficulties in tho way of the preparing a correct rent-roll, 
which no one acquainted with the subject will call overdrawn. It must, however, be 
added that the Circular shows certain real advantages that would follcov if collusion 
can bo provonted between the nialgoozar and tho tenant; and it is admitted that it is 
quite possible for a Settlement Officer to fix a fair rental with reference to prescription 
and qualities of soil, wherever motives to such collusion can be eliminated. And it 
is in order to provide for this that I have entered so tediously into preliminaries. 

What I would propose is that rent-rolls should bo prejxtrcd by Settlwnont Officers 
on the basis of produce, corrected by reference to custom and decrees of court. Having 
■fixed what is the present money-value of the portion of the produce fairly and 
equitably exigible from each cultivator, let that money-demand stand fixed for a period 
of say ten years- The malgoozar would bo prevented from wishing to conceal facts, or 
withhold assistance by the knowledge that tbo amount of his maUkana would depend 
on what was then fixed, and that tho opportunity of fair enhancement tlien allowed to 
pass would not return. The tenant protected in bis imj)rovements would, I believe, 
generally meet the demand in a spirit of fairness. I appeal to what is going on in 
Mynjwory and Furruckabad in support of this view; where tho tenants in almost 
every instance have agreed to raise their payments to a level commensurate with the 
new jumtnas, even without the guarantee against future enhancement which I propose to 
give them. Where an estate is held entirely by cultivating proprietors, a rent-roll 
should still be prepared, the only difference being that the malikana should bo settled 
on tho sharers. What the amount of that tmlikana shotild be is a question of detail. 
Our predecessors, as wo have seen on their rough estimates, allowed 25 per cent. On 
a more searching enquiry, and bound as we are by a gener.al declaration as to these 
Provinces, we should, I suppose, have no option but to leave 40 or 45 . This would, 
however, not be excessive. I find most experienced persons concur in estimating that 
a cultivator’s profits are double his rent, and equal to his expenses. If this be true, 

• After deduction, that ii to «ay of all ceaaes. 
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then tie fair rent most be a qwarter of the actual gross produce, and a half-asset 
assessment (without cesses) would equal one-eighth. I have already stated my opinion 
that we do not get now more than a nintk Applying this to a decennial oommntiition 
of the yield to the fisc of an estate held by cultivating proprietors, we should really 
leavcf them in as good a position as any class could claim; care being at the same time 
taken to compare the assessment with the tract-rates for each kind of soil, exactly as 
if the land were rented. 

At the end of ten years a fresh adjushnont could be made by Collectors of Districts 
with a very ine.xpeusive staff. All ttwb would be requisite would be to expose the ront- 
ra»8 (cash) to a new testing by comparison with prices and other figures of the time, 
and to apply the corrected rates to new cultivation. By this method the expense and other 
disadvantages of a recurrence of settlement would be reduced to a minimum, and the 
best advantages of a permanent settlement secured without that organic con\'ulsion of an 
old established financial system couteiuplatcd by that school which at one time proposed 
to recoup the admitted sacrifice of revenue from their scheme by “ other forms of 
ta-xation." 

I have endeavoured to bo as concise as possible without obscurity. If, in any 
part of my remarks, I have faded to make myself intelligible, it is not from ignorance 
of my own meaning, and I would respectfully invite interrogation upon any points of 
the kind. 

The great object that I have had in view is to give us much relief to one class as 
is consistent with the claims of others. I have formed my opinions, not in the closet 
but in the field, and in free discussion with persons of experience, as well Natives as 
Europeans. I may truly add, that I have not met with any serious contradiction 
from any one with whom I have conversed upon the subject. 

P,S. —Since writing the above, I have had the pleasure of reading the SelecCiont 
published by the Board from papers recorded between 1822 and 1833—a publication 
for which all interested in those questions owe a debt of gratitude. It is a source of 
great gratification to me to find that my views in general have the support of such an 
authority as Mr. R. M. Bird. The claim of the cultivator, whether older recent, to be 
recrarded as the real contracting party, as well as bis power of improvomont, and his 
right to share in that improvement, the compatibility of such claims vrith those of the 
malgoozar cltiss, the absolute insecurity of any assessments not beginning from the field 
upwards, and the unsuitableness of judicial interference in agricultural questions—all 
seem set at rest by Mr. Bird’s reasoning in minutes 1 and 5 of this collection. 

On one point alone do I find that I have intruded a novelty—?*«., in the period 
for which the rents ought to be fixed. 1 believe that it will be found that the figures 
appended to this note show a state of things which vras not foreseen by the reasoners 
of those days; I moan the steady fall on tbo value of money, and the progress, less rapid 
but not less constant, of rates of rent. It is in view of this unprecedented condition 
that I have urged cautious measures, especially after the expe rieuce that we have lately 
had of the dangers of direct taxation. But the general principle of assessment proposed 
so long ago by Mr. Bird (and now as I gather from the preface to the Selections, favour¬ 
ably viewed by the Board of Revenue) is not at all affected by the merits of this detail. 

It is perhaps proper that I should add an expression of my belief that no great 
immediate addition to the revenue is to be e.xpected from the adoption of this method of 
assessment Fradulent concealments of rentals may be guarded against, but it would not 
be expedient that the income of any large class of agricultu riste should be permanently 
diminished. Nor should the status of the malgoozars be seriously infringed. It is 
my belief that the tenants are now in a position to pay a higher rent-rate, and to make 
due improvements without assistance. But the malgoozar would remain the ultimate 
stay of agriculture. Besides his mano rial rights, his seer, his share in the coiiunon- 
land, and his interest in the culturable waste; on him would still devolve the duty of 
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realizing the Government demand and arranging for the maintenance of holdings vacat¬ 
ed by death, insolvency, or flight Abundance of precedents exist to show how such 
a system would work. All over the Agra District are communities who have bound 
themselves in the administration papers not to enhance during the pendency of settle¬ 
ment; and there are other examples in the Shurh-i-nuqdee tenures of the Upper Doab. 
The only objections that are known to have arisen in these cases are traceable to the 
length of time over which their engagements extend, whereby the endowment at the 
expense of the tax-payer is transferred from the malgoozar to the cultivator. Of course, 
it is better so, I moan that if any class was to be endowed for thirty years, it is better 
that it should be the class which has, if not the truest ownership, at least the best 
means of developing the soil; but in the progress of society thirty years bring too many 
advantages to be entirely saorifiood. It is sometimes argued that the cultivators have 
not, after all, so greatly benefited; but they are certainly far better off than they were, 
and if some of the money they ought to have husbanded has been squandered on faqeers 
and fireworks, or consumed in usurious transactions with money-dealers, that is still no 
reason why more public money should be sent in the same direction. It must never 
be forgotteu that, in a country where secondary wants are so slow in making their 
appearance, a diminished land-revenue moans an increase of direct taxation. Where 
we may not hope for much gain, we may at all events guarantee the tax-payers 
against future loss. 

Appended are the tabular statements above referred to, and some original reports, 
I also enclose extract .from a Note with which I have been favoured by Mr. Evans, 
Settlement Officer of Furruckabad, who takes, it will be perceived, a view of the subject 
closely parallel to my own. 

I believe that Mr. McOonaghey takes almost identical views, though he has not 
had sufficient leisure to allow of his expressing them in writing. Wherever the 
Settlement Officers have, even with the difficulties resulting from the present state 
of the law, succeeded in framing enhancedjummabundees, and making these the basis of 
assessment, without causing dissatisfication either to tenant or malgoozar, I trust that 
the Board will agree that this is a valuable experience. It is on this account that Mr. 
Evans’ Note has been so largely drawn on. 

EiatraeU from a Note hy Mr. Settlement Officer H. Evans, dated Futtehgurh, 2Uh March, 

1872. 

Afteb referring to the Circular of 1856, in which are shown some objections to 
assessment upon actual rent-rolls to be recorded previous to settlement, the writer 
proceeds as follows:— 

“ This however all depends on the supposition that the jummabundeeis filed b;y the 
zemindars. If it was drawn up by the assessing officer, it would be different. After the 
pergunnah had boon inspected, he could apply his average rates, and from them draw up 
a jummabundeo, and in doing so could make such allowances as he now makes for any 
peculiarity of the village under consideration. When average rates would require a large 
and sudden enhancement on the tenants, his jummabundee would, of course, be calcu¬ 
lated on slightly lower rates, and when high rates had been paid previously, they would 
not be lowered without special reason. The zemindars might then be hoard, and their 
objections to the jummabundee taken into consideration, and it might, if necessary, 
be modified. This would of course involve some change in the law of enhancement; 
the Settlement Officer must have the aut hority to assess rentals on the principle of 
average rates, and to enhance according to the spirit of Act X. of 1859. ” 

Mr. Evans then shows advantages possessed by Settlement Officers in regard to 
prevalent rates for enhancement, and proceeds,—Supposing then a jummabundee to be 
thus drawn up, it remains to decide on the procedure to be followed with regard to 
mouroosee and non-mouroosee tenants. For the former it is beyond all doubt both ju§t 
and politic, that they should bo granted leases for the term of settlement, that term being 
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somewuat shortened. Ten or fifteen years would not be too short. Mouroosee tenants, 
as a ride, think their rents should only be raised at time of settlement, and if raised 
then, should be maintained till next settlement. 

“ One of the commonest pleas urged by a tenant to support his claim to a right of 
occupancy is that he has always paid the same rent, and a zemindar will urge the fact that 
such and such a one’s rent has been repeatedly altered to prove that he is not a mouroosee 
tenant. 1 therefore think that the virtue of a right of occupancy should consist rather 
in the fixity of the rent for the term of settlement, than its lo^ess as compared with 
the rents paid by other tenants. 

“ The case of tenants-at-will appears to mo more difficult to deal with. ” 

It is then shown that occupancy rights should be allowed; for— 

“ If leases are to be given to tenants-at-will, they should be at rates arrived at by 
agreement between the parties. The rates decided for occupancy tenants would be a 
test by which the Settlement Officer would deteot collusion between the parties, and the 
zemindar and tenant would be mutually bound by the potta and kabulyut then inter¬ 
changed. The tenant-at-will having obtained a valuable privilege, viz,, right to cultivate 
for a term of years, would learn to value that privilege, and would be willing to give a full 
value for it on the termination of the lease. 

“ Briefly I would propose that right-of-occupaney-tenants be granted leases for the 
term of settlement at rates now prevalent, those rates being determined by the Settlement 
Officer on the basis of the average rates of the Pergunnah Circle, the average rates 
should be based on the rates paid by all tenants, mouroosee and non-mouroosee alike, at the 
time of settlement not necessarily confined to rents paid by the former only, and that the 
mouroosee tenants should be entitled to a second loaso at rates similarly determined on the 
close of the present settlement; 2nd, that leases should be granted to tonants-at-will at rates 
determined on by agreement between zemindar and tenant; if the tenant demur to the 
rent demanded, the zemindar should be at liberty to give the lease to any other tenant 
willing to accept at the terms proposed; that the tenants should have no right of re-entry 
without consent of the zemindar after lapse of the loaso; 3rd, that the term of settlement 
should bo reduced to ton or fifteen years. 

“ Under this system the zemindar would have the prospect of raising his income 
during the term of settlement,— 

“ (I) By cultivation of waste lands; (2) by raising the rents of such holdings, of 
which the leaseholders had abandoned their holding or been ejected for non-payment of 
rent. 

“ The changes in the income thus arising would be easily ascertained, and the reve¬ 
nue demand modified accordingly at the close of the settlement The rents of mouroosee 
tenants still in possession could be modified on a consideration of the change in prices 
during the period of the settlement then lapsing, and a similar change made in the 
revenue.” 

AGRA DIVISION. 


7 ,—Comparative Statement showing the rise in price of the principal Food Grains during 
the thirty years of the eapirhig Settlement. 
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These two zillahs are the only rllstriets from which information has been received, 
and 1 have not liked to delay the report longer. It will be seen that a general increase 
of a constant character has taken place. The average rate is above 60 per cent., and 
«o great difference appears between the rise in regard to wheat and the rise in regard 
to the food of the poor. 
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in.—Rise in Rentg—Third Decade —1860 to 1870. 



PcrcMitage of area enhanced. Eise in rent-rate per cent. 


Pergunnahs, Phuppoond, 
U hurtnah, Bidhoonah, 


900 ViUagcB in 13 Pergunnah,,... '* 



IV .—Statittica of the Transfera of Land. 
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Third ditto, ... 6,.365 
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5 1 This rise is noticeablev 
Vide next statement. 
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ELEVEN PEBGUNNAHS IN FIVE TKH8EELS. 


1 .—Forced IVansfers.^ 
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First decade. 

... 

47,685 
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2 
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Second ditto, 

... 

8,450 
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Third ditto, 
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11,6QQ 
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2.—Private Sales— 









First decade, 
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33,209 
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Second ditto. 


18,063 
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1 

6 
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Third ditto. 

... 

22,201 

15 

0 
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3.— Mortgages — 









First decade, 


9,692 

9 

13 

11 

6 

4 

9 

Second ditto, 

««r 

14,466 

9 

6 

2 

6 

2 

1 

Third ditto, 


26,776 

11 

11 

6 

8 

10 

6 


See the statement 
compiled in Commis¬ 
sioner’s Office from 
tlie district .state¬ 
ment marked IV.. 
pinned thereto. 


It is clear that the rise in the revenue does not deter capitalists from investing 
money in the purchase of land. 
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Reporthy A. B. Patterson, EsQ.,5ei<Ze»««w< Officer^ Futlshpore, dated theith January, 

1872. 

On the Permanent Settlement question opinions on two points are called for. 

1—Whether it might be possible to lay down some standard of average rates below ivhieh 

no settlement shall he coufirrried in perpetuity^ 

T believe that no rates based on anything like present rents could be accepted as the 
basis of a permanent settlement without very great prospective loss to the State; that 
even if prices remain stationary, the proportion of produce taken by the landlord as 
rent will be greatly increased in every district after the completion of settlement. 
From my own experience and from a careful study of all the recent assessment reports, 
I have formed the opinion that the standard of rent in every district during the SOyears 
of settlement was chiefly determined by the severity or lightness of the pressure of the 
revenue, and to a comparatively small extent by the productive powers of the land. 

The “transition ” period, the change from a system of rents regulated by custom to 
a state in which competition comes into play, and the landlord begins to claim in the 
form of increased rent his share in the increased value of the produce never tlioroughly 
commences until the new revenue baa been determined. 

It is, of course, easy to see that it would be impossible to settle Pergunnah Baghput 
permanently at Rs. 2-2-1, while Clmprowlee, Barote, and Kotana, not superior in fertility 
paid Rs. 3-1-5^, Rs. 2-14-5, and Rs. 2-12-1 respectively, while Eglas, very much inferior 
in every respect, has been settled at Rs. 2-7-0, and the whole Puttehgurh District, with 
infinitely less natural advantages, pays Rs. 2-11-6. But none of these rates would form 
a sound foundation for a permanent settlement, inasmuch as they arc based on rents 
fixed, not on account of the productive powers of the land, nor with reference to any 
proportion between gross and net produce, nor on any intelligent competition, but 
simply on custom modified by the pressure of the old revenue. In other words, they do 
not show what would be the letting value if rents were based on comparative fertility, 
and on the value of the produce, and on the existing demand for land, while it is on these 
considerations that rents will be fixed when, after the completion of settlement, the “ tran¬ 
sition period” is entered on. 

Taking the Metwut District as an example, it is evident that Mr. Forbes would not 
recommend the rates fixed by him in Chuprowlee, Baroto, and Kotana for permanence. 
Rents there were comparatively high as the old revenue rate was high ; but it is clear 
that they w'ere not raised in recent years to any extent on account of the great rise in 
prices. Mr. Forbes writes “ We do not find that rents have as a rule changed, no 
doubt they have risen, but how and when we cannot trace, and all over the country, 
and especially in this pergunnah we find the low rents of former days, when landlords were 
glad to entice tenants at almost nominal rents in order to lighten thoir owm burden.” 

Under such cinjumstancos, it is evident, that the rates fixed in these pergunnahs, 
high as they appear, could not be accepted as a permanent basis even for their own 
revenue, much less as standard rates. 

Again lot us look at Eglas. There I showed that while prices had risen over 50 
per cent., and wliile the selling value of land had almost doubled, the letting value showed 
only a rise of 19 per cent., and that, too, although the produce had been doubled over 
15 per cent, of the cultivated area by irrigation, and the rise was evidently principally 
owing to this causo which directly increased the produce, and to the necessity of rais¬ 
ing rents sufficiently to meet the Government demand. Had the rise been principally 
on account of the change in prices, it would have been most marked in the last ten years 
when the great increase in prices took place. But the rise then was comparatively 
trifling. In my report 1 pointed out the causes w'hich had kept rents to the customary 
standard, and ga^-e a number of examples of how little rents were influenced by the 
productive powers of soils. My revenue was based on the rates paid in villages in 
which rents appeared to bo up to a reasonable standard and on the assumption that by 
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a process of equalization rents generally would rise after settlement to the extent of per 
cent. But these rates, although, as high as T could possibly go, unless I left the basis of 
rates actually paid altogether, would not form a fair standard for a permanent settlement. 

The demand being now determined, the “ transition period” will, I have little doubt, 
set in, and the proportion between rent and produce wilt alter as it has so rapidly altered 
in Boolundshuluir. It is ch'ar (hat this is the expectation of the men who h^ve recently 
purchased land in Eglas. The same causes which raise the selling value of land raise 
also its letting value 

Yet wo find that comparing the first'and third decades of the Settlement, the average 
prices of land has almost doubled while th(i a'verage reut rate increased so little. Clearly 
the speculators anticipated much higher rents after completion of assessment.* 

In Atrowleo the new revenms has been only one year in force, and already I believe 
the “transition period” has commenced. Kents are now rising with an elasticity which 
they had never previously shown, and there can bo little doubt that within a few years 
the proportion which the revenue bears to the rent-roll will have considerably changed. 

How little the Futtehgurh rate, a very high one, could be accepted as the basis of 
a permanent settlement, may be shown by the remarks of the Settlement Officer in para¬ 
graph 38 of his Chibramow Report. “ The art of fixing rent is almost a lost one. 
No theory of rent whatever scorns to exist. The idea of any sharing of the value of the 
produce between the zemindars and the tenant is utterly strange and unknown. It 
must have existed once when butai rents were paid, and shortly after commirtation, 
but now it is quite forgotten. If you ask any zemindar the reason why such a field 
pays such a rent, the most intelligent of them can give no answer, except to say that 
their ancestors fixed it so. No such idea as that of raising rent because of the rise of 
prices or of levying a single rate over a har oven crossed their minds. Our rules tended 
to increase the belief in the immutability of rents only,—when a cultivator left the village 
or died without heirs, if any one could be found to pay a little higher a slight increase 
was demanded. The competition was a very rude one, for the zemindar never really 
looked about for promising cultivators at any distance and seldom went out of the vil¬ 
lage. Still'so far as rents have altered within, .say the last 30 years, they have altered 
not on any broad theory of rents, nor of the value of the soil, but by a rude competition 
which often brought out results at utter variance with those which a real valuation of 
the land would have given.” 

The average rates used for assessment wen; based on rents fixed according to this 
method, with of course a considerable allowance for }irospective rise. High as the rate is, 
it is evident that the rise in the value of agricultural produce; has little to do with the 
jjresent standard of reut, and it may be predicted with confidence that the landlord’s 
share in the value of the produce will largely and sj)eodily increase. Indeed, I am 
informed that the transition period has already set in, and that rents an; now rising with 
gn;at rapidity. I fe(;l certain that the Settlement Officer would be th(} last to recommend 
that his rates should be accepted as a standard even for the assessment of his own dis¬ 
trict permanently. 

With regal'd to Futtehpore, I have not yet collected sufficient statistics to enable me 
to give you accurate information with regard to rents, the value of land, and prices. 
But I may state as the result of my inspection up to this time, that rents have not been 
much influenced by prices: they have remained almost stationaiy for many years. The 
great majority of the tenants are maurusi and improvements have b('en generally effected 

* Note .—I add another illustnition from the Allygurli District. In his Coel Report, Mr. Smith writes:— 
“ But tills rise is produced by correct returns in a small majority of villages only. In 146 villages the declared 
nikasee for 1S75, an exceptionally good year, is not higlicr than the average for the 10 ye,ars before, one 
of those being a year of famine. The fact is that the nikasees present everywhere instances of tirst-elass 
villages paying alowcr rate of rent than adjoining second-ola.ss estates." I contend that when the great ma¬ 
jority of villages are avowedly everywhere greatly under-rented, it is improbable that the minority are wholly 
unaffected by the same tendency. The rents of such estates afford a sound basis for a temporary settle¬ 
ment, inasmuch as they show the highest rate at which land can be valued with reference to present custom. 
But they afford no index of what will be the ultimate letting value when customary influences lose their pre¬ 
sent force, and therefore they do not anywhere supply standard raves for a permanent settlement. 
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by them not by the landlord. Rents are comparatively high, but this was owing to the 
necessity of a high standard to meet the severity of the last settlement: nearly all the 
increased profit of the land, within the last 12 years, has been intercepted by the culti¬ 
vators. But it is unnecessary to consider at present whether any standard rate for a 
permanent assessment might be fixed for this district as even under the old conditions 
it would be ineligible. In all probability within a few years the greater part of Futteh- 
pore will bo brought under canal-irrigation by the construction of the Lower Ganges 
Canal which will, I have no doubt, immensely increase its productive power. The new 
settlement will bo completed before the introduction of canal-irrigation, and must 
therefore be a temporary one. 

To sum up, I think, that even if prices remain stationary, in the present econo¬ 
mical condition of the country, we cannot find any sound basis for a permanent assess¬ 
ment. 

Every practical settlement must be framed with reference to rates which the assess¬ 
ing officer knows can be paid. But the routs from which these rates are deduced are 
customary rents, modified in each district by varying causes, of which the chief and 
most constant was the pressure of Government Revenue. But judging from experience, 
we have every reason to believe that within a few years after settlement rents will be 
fixed on a difl'erent principle; that competition will come into play, and that the landlord 
will, as in other countries, try to raise rents as high as the existing demand for land will 
allow him. The Lieutenant-Governor has expressed his opinion that in Boolundshuhur^ 
even now, five years after the completion of settlement, and after full experience of the 
change which takes place in the value of land after the completion of a settlement, it 
would be impossible, with justice to the State, to allow a permanent settlement. He 
wrote'.— 

“ If a new settlement were at the present moment made fully equal to the existing 
assets, that is, to the rental now collectod by the proprietors, in a few years what has 
occurred would be again repeated. The rental (apart from all expenditure of labour end 
capital) will have by that time increased largely, and if a perm.-vnent settlement were 
now made, a loss would bo sustained of a nature and from causes not contemplated by 
Government in laying down the principles of a Permanent Settlement.” 

These remarks would apply in ray opinion to any district when once the demand 
has boon fixed. I do not mean that rents would rise with the same extraordinary 
rapidity as in Boolundahuhur. That settlement was completed while the district was 
recovering from the effects of the mutiny and the famine, while rents were being changed 
from kind to cash, at a time when the landowners were just commencing to learn the 
power of enhancement conferred on them by Act X. of 1859, and, more important than 
all, at a time when the great revolution in prices caused by the influx of money to pay 
for the exported cotton was in progress. §uch a combination of causes all tending to 
raise rents had never previously been known, and may never be known again. But I 
believe that in every district, after the demand has been fixed, a transition period of the 
same character, but less in degree, will ensue, during which rents will be raised to a 
standard corresponding with the productive power of the land and the value of the pro¬ 
duce, and that, until this period has passed, it is impossible to lay down any standard of 
rates in accordance with which the land-revenue may be permanently fixed without 
great prospective loss to the State 

With regard to the prospect of further increase in prices, I thoroughly agree with 
the views expressed by Mr. Plowden in bis recent paper on “ Wages and Prices; ” that 
no well founded conclusions can be formed on the subject from tlic history of prices 
during twelve years. In a country wholly depended on its own productive power for corn, 
periods of high or low prices for more than half a century are possible, and have often 
occurred. Thus, while in England the average price of wheat was £2-1-7^ the quarter 
for the 50 years ending with 1715, and for tho last 25 of these years £2-5-8, from 1715 
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till 1765 the price Was only £1-14-11. These low prices were owing to an tinusnal 
number of good harvests. A series of good or bad harvests could not now have such 
an effect in a country which draws its supplies to a larger .ex tent from abroad, but they 
might easily have such effects in India. 

But I cannot agree with Mr. Plowdcn in ascribing the great rise in prices during 
recent years to a succession of bad harvests. I do not agree with his assumption that 
there have been an unusual number of bad harvests. Ho assumes that the harvests were 
bad on accoimt of the high prices; but, if wo take the years from 1858-1867 inclusive, I 
think that, as a matter of fact, the harvests in the gi-catcr part of the country were (ex- 
(dudingthe famine years of 1860-61) at least average. I can personally state that this 
was the case in the Meerut Division from 1863 till 1867. And I quote as confirmatory 
Mr. Forbe’s Report, (dated 22nd June, 1868.) lie affirms “ that bad harvests and reduced 
areas, under grain cultivation in Meerut and adjacent districts, had nothing to do with the 
rise in price. Since the famine years of 1860-61 we have had nothing under a full 
average, and often bumper seasons.” No doubt the dearth of 1860-61, by reducing the 
grain stocks, raised prices in subsequent years. But the rise in price of grain was far 
higher than could be accounted for by such causes. 

We know that prices were everywhere raised for years by the terrible famine of 
1837-38, one far exceeding that of 1860-61 in severity. 

But, if we find that prices rose to a far greater extent after the milder visitation, it 
is clear that other causes must have been at work. 

In Allygurh wheat sold from 1840 till 1849 at 32 seers 8 (ffiittacks for the rupee; 
from 1858 till 1867 (excluding the year 1860 and 1861) it sold at 25 soors 1 chittack being 
dearer in the latter period by 29‘6 per cent. And in this comparison it must be noted 
that all years in the former period follow the famine of 1837-38, while two out of the 
eight years of tho latter period precede the famine of 1860-61, and were unaffected by 
it. I give only one district as an illustration, but a similar comparison would show 
similar results anywhere. 

Mr. Plowden argues that, if the high price of corn was caused by a general rise in 
prices, wo should find other commodities affected in the same way, and he shows that 
ghee and oil have not risen in the same proportion. But no conclusions whatever can 
be drawn as to the causes of the rise in the price of wheat from the examples of ghee 
and oil. 

Tho former, being one of the necessaries of life, the rise in price cannot be to any 
extent checked by a falling-off in the demand, whereas, as the price of the latter commo¬ 
dities increase, consumption is diminished, and the rise is arrested. Under no circum¬ 
stances would ghee and oil rise in price to the same extent as corn. In the case of 
scarcity of course people would, if necessary, stop tho use of the former altogether and 
pay any price for tho latter which would rise to a far greater extent. 

In tho case of a fall in the value of money, the vast body who live on fixed incomes, 
and whose means are seriously diminished, reduce their consumption of commodities not 
absolutely necessary, and thus by a falling-off in demand, the price is kept down. 

I think that far more accurate conclusions may be drawn as to the causes of the rise 
in prices from the statistics on wages furnished by Mr. Plowden. All over the province 
there has been a considerable rise in the money wages of labour. But (omitting a dis¬ 
trict like Meerut, where from exceptional causes corn wages are also higher) wages in 
kind have not increased: (See the interesting reports from Mynpoorie and Etah written 
by Messrs. B. W. Colvin and C. H. Crosthwaite.) How can this bo accounted for ? 
Not certainly by a rise in price caused by scarcity. Such a rise would not of course 
affect wages or rather, as is well known, would tend to lower them, as the competition 
for employment would tend to lower the remuneration. But when rise in price is caused 
by a fall in tho value of money, wages do adjust themselves to tho changed standard. 
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otherwise it is clear that the value of labour, as compared with that of other commodities, 
would have fallen. It would seem to mo clear that the proper deduction from these 
statistics is that the (money) iprice of labour like that of ail other commodities has risen 
on account of a fall in the value of money. 

T cannot doubt that the great rise in price has been caused chiefly by the enormous 
imports of silver in recent years. 

Since the mutiny a vast export trade has been developed without any corresponding 
increase in imports, thus payment for exports has been made chiefly in silver. No doubt 
this influx has beesn abnormal, as India exported .far beyond her ordinary capabilities 
during the American War. I do not therefore anticipate that prices will continue to rise 
as during the last twelve years. But I do not think that there wll be any permanent 
check. As the country is more and more opened up by railways, the export-trade will in¬ 
crease, and till the habits and wants of the people change very much, the return must be 
made chiefly in silver. 

No doubt the quantity of produce will also increase as larger areas are preserved 
from drought by canals. But prices cannot fall below a certain point on this account, 
the fall would, at the present day, ho checked by the export of grain. There can ho no 
doubt, too, that every year as the province advances in civilization and prosperity, 
a large amount of money circulates in proportion to the amount hoarded. 

This constant increase in circulation will constantly tend to raise prices. 

On the whole, therefore, I think that while possibly for a few years prices may be 
stationary, }'ot the tendency to rise is a constant one, although it is improbable that we 
may ever again experience a change so sudden and violent as that between 1858 and 
1870. 

II.—The next point, on whieh opinions are called for, w on the expediency of a permanent 
settlement, based on adequate rates, but subject to an increase in proportion to the 
increase of prices — 

I am opposed to such an assessment. 

(1) I think it would press most unequally in different districts; it would often hap¬ 
pen that the State would receive too little in districts where low prices were caused by 
a succession of abundant liarvests, where in fact cheapness was caused by plenty, and 
that it would take too much in districts where high prices were caused by bad harvests, 
where dearness was caused by scarcity. And whether high price was caused by scar¬ 
city, when they indicate a depressed state or by an influx of money into the district 
being thus an index of general prosperity, in either case the burden would be equally 
increased. Take as examples Meerut and Ghazeepore. 

The former, protected as it is from drought by canals has had for the last 12 years 
a season of brilliant prosperity. Mr. Forbes points out that prices then rose on account 
of “ the extension of the E. I. Railway, and on account of the bad harvests followed by 
scarcity of the food grains and extraordinaiy high prices in the Benares Division, and 
by the famine in Orissa, which drew away our wheat treasures.” Meerut produced 
enough for its own consumption and exported largely, and yot such was the plenty that 
during the 10 years, from 1859 to 1868, the average price of wheat was 22 seers 11 
chittacks for the rupee, the highest was 32-5 and the lowest was 14-2. Ghazeepore was 
one of the unfortunate districts affected by bad harvests, where demand raised prices in 
Meerut; there the average rate was 15 seers 8 chittacks for the rupee, the highest 22-8, 
the lowest 11-6. Under the proposed system, if both districts were under revision on 
account of rise in price, the depressed Ghazeejwre would have to bear a heavier 
increase than the prosperous Meerut, 

(2) A rigid rule which, assuming that rents rose equally with prices, would eventu¬ 
ally force them to do so, would ruin large numbers of cultivators. We all know that 
rents follow prices with a considerable interval. A solvent and prosperous tenant could 
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of course pay more at once; but the majority of our cultivators live from hand to 
mouth, and the necessity of paying more for their food, cattle, wages, &c., for some 
time, counterbalances the increased profit. The greater numbers have actually to buy 
their soed corn so that in so far the price is against them, and they are forced to soli 
their produce when at the lowest value so that a large part of the increased profit is 
reaped by the bunnea. Mr. Wynne, in the article in the Calcutta Review quoted in Mr. 
Strachey’s Minute, writes :—“An idea of what this progressive increase would be, may 
be gathered by supposing that it had been possible to arrange the now expiring settlement 
of the North-Western Provinces on this basis. Prices have since that time risen in 
some plaees 75 per cent., in few places lo.ss than 25 per cent. This increase would now 
be coming into the profits of the treasury without any of the expense of a re-settlement.” 
As a matter of fact, even the fairest of the old settlements could not be revised on this 
principle without tuiu to proprietors and tenants. 

(3) Unless the revenue was annually commuted, which none would propose, it 
would always'be fixed on the basis of the prices of a past period for a future period, 
which might bo of a totally different economical character, supposing the system 
had been in force since 1840, and that there h^d been ten yearly commutations. From 
1840 to 1850 prices were high, and at the revision the revenue would have been raised, 
and this demand would have been paid during the next 10 years when prices were low. 
In 186Cf the revenue would have been lowered, and, during the following 10 years of 
high prices, it would have been based on the previous jwriod of low prices. 

(4) The case of Scotland, in which corn-rents arc frequently paid, is not analogous 
to that of India. In the United Kingdom harvests are not e.xposed to the same disas¬ 
trous vicissitudes of seasons as here, and high prices are generally favourable to the 
farmer; a moderate decrea,so in quantity is more than made up for by the increased 
value of the remainder. Besides, the cause of the steady increase in price of corn is thou 
beyond all question, the steady increase in demand always keeping ahead of the 
supply—a cause affecting agricultural produce spe<*,ially while the general tendency to a 
rise in prices affects it in common with other commodities. 

Thus, in England high prices almost invariably are a sign of agricultural pros¬ 
perity; here they are frequently a sign of enormously diminished produce and of great 
agricultural depression. 

I hope that no change may be made in the present system of inodc'.ratc temporarv 
assessments—a system which is economically sound, which ])reserves to the State the 
elasticity of its most legitimate and only certain income, and which, bec.ause it docs not 
perpetuate the errors of judgment, committed by every Settlement Officter, and l)ecanse 
it is influenced by other than arithmetical considerations, is more favourable than any 
permanent settlement to the most valuable portion of the owners and cultivators of the 
soil. 

Under this head, I venture to suggest that, as a measure of the increased profits 
of land-owners, the average selling price of land would he Irce from the objections which 
I think apply to the use of average coni prices for this purpose. 

Except under peculiar circumstances, the price of land must always be determin(!d 
with reference to its profits, and the ratio between price and profits will bo pretty con¬ 
stant. In fact, this principle was applied'with success as a moaus of checking his rates 
by Mr. McConaghey, in Mynpoory, and afterwards by Mr. Smith in his assessment 
of Coel. If all estates were now carefully valued, and if the revenue now fixed could 
only be raised after a fixed period, with reference to the increased market-value of the 
land (it being of course open to tho proprietor to show that this increased value was in 
whole a part caused by expenditure of his capital), I think that there vmuld be no risk of 
unequal pressure, and that tho State would secure its due share of the increase of rent, 
“ owing solely to the general circumstances of society,” as distinguished from that which 
was the“ effect of skill and expenditure on the part of the proprietor.” 
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In Rtipporting tliis -vnew, I may qnoto the authority of Mr. Mill. While discus¬ 
sing the possibility of the State, even in western countries, recovering a share in the 
profits of the land, he suggests that it should take a part of all future “ spontaneous 
increase ” in rental. The first step should be a valuation of all the laud in the country. 
The present value of all land should he exempt from the tax, but after an interval had 
elapsed, during which society had increased in population and capital, a rough estimaie 
might be made of the spontaneous increase which bad accrued to rent since the valua¬ 
tion was made. Of this, the average price of produce would be some criterion. With 
reference to such a tax, perhaps a safer criterion than either a rise in rents or a rise in 
the price of corn would be a general rise in the price of land. It would be easy to keep 
the tax within the amount which would reduce the market-value of land below the 
original valuation, and up to that point, whatever the amount of the tax might bo, no 
injustice would be done to the proprietors. 

I think that in this country the price of land would present even greater advan¬ 
tages as a criterion, as the high price of corn may bo a sign not of “ spontaneous 
increase” in the profits of land but of scarcity and agricultural depression.* 

(3) In regard to the present system of temporary settlement the Board enquire:— 

7.— Whether the present standard of asseismenl at 50 per cent, is inadequate, and whether 

the share of rental assets at present left to proprieior.'i is excessive — 

I think that the present standard is as much as can be borne if it is intended that 
a prosperous class is to stand between us and the actual cultivators—a class on whom 
we can rely to make the primary collections, out of which the State demand is satisfied, 
and to pay in that demand in good and bad seasons, and to do this without the necessity 
of rack-renting. 

It must be remembered that 50 per cent, of the assets means 50 per cent, of what 
the Settlement Officer thinks the rent-roll would be if the estate wore properly man¬ 
aged and if rents were raised to the proper standard. 

The assessment is not merely the division of a rent-roll between two sharers, it is 
rather a valuation by one of the sharers who throws all the trouble and responsibility of 
carrying his valuation into effect on the other. No Settlement Officer now attaches 
much importance to actual rentals; his valuation is, I need not .say, based on his estimate 
of the capabilities of the soil, and of the various natural aud artificial advantages, and 
on his generalizations from what he considers fair standard rates. 

I think it would be unsafe to take more than 50 per cent, of a rent-roll formed on 
such principles. Moreover, it must be remembered that tliere are other special burdens 
on land, and all increasing with the revenue. The various cesses bring up the demand 
to 55 per cent, of the estimated rent-roll, and there is a farther payment for lumberdars, 
appointed solely in the interest of Government, and for the accountant, who is also kept 
up principally for public reasons. 

I think it may be stated with confidence that every settlement really based on 66 
2 )or cent, of the assets, and in wliich there was no reserve of waste; land, by cultivation of 
which the proportion might be altered, either broke do^vn utterly and had to be revised, 
or else ruined the majority of the landowners who had to pay it. In Futtehpore, even 
at last settlement a jiojjular and highly cultivated district, the assessment, after causing 
numerous transfers and sales and farms for arn'.ars, had to bo revised within four 
years of its com2^1etion, aud the deniaml was reduced by Mr. John Thornton. I cannot 
as yet give you statistics of the working of the settlement sinco revision, such informa¬ 
tion is here only to be e.olleeted very slowly, as all records of every kind were destroy¬ 
ed during the mntiuy. Aud I regret very much that my papers are not in a suffi¬ 
ciently advau(;ed state to enable me to give you illustrations of the average incidence of 

* It will be understood that I do not recommend a permanent settlement at present under any 
form. I merely suggest that should it be rtceiJed to carry out the measure with a provision for rc-adjustment 
Hs rent increases, X think the average price of land alTords a sounder index to its profits than the average 
price of grain. 
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the present demand on the several classes of proprietors, I can adduce the instance of 
Eglas in Allygurh District iji support of my opinion. This tehsil was assesscul by me, 
and the rent-rate report was submitted to you as Commissioner of Meerut, so that I 
hope you will not object to the illustration. 

Eglas, at last settlement, had almost reached the limit of cultivation. There lias 
only been an addition of 3 per cent, to the cultivated area since then, and there is now 
hardly any margin of really cultivable land. The pro})rietors and cultivators were 
generally Jats, among the most industrious of the agricultural classes, and strongly 
attached to their land, to which they hold on as long as possible. Yet, during the term 
of settlement, 52 per cent, of their cultivated land passed out of their hands, and of this 
18 per cent, had to be sold and farmed lor arrears of revenue. Such was the pressure, 
too, of the revenue, that the land was almost valueless, selling for only 2| years’ pur¬ 
chase of revenue. Fortunately the rise in the value of produce came in to save a remuaiit 
of the old proprietors, and to give prosperity to the new by reducing the proportion ol’ 
the Government demand to the rental. Yet, such was the embarrassment produced by 
the severity of the assessment during the first 20 years, that even in the third decade 
the transfers were very numerous. This 1 explained as follows :—“ 1 think it is clear 
from these figures that at first the assessment pressed so heavily as to render land of 
little value as it was only worth 2^ years’ purchase of the juinma in Hussungurh and 
2filh years’ purchase in Goric, and that, as the price of agricultural produce rose, land. 
gradually became a valuable property. Yet the number of transfers did not decrease. 
This was evideutly owing to the gradual ruin of the old proprietors, who managed to 
hold on for a long time, getting deeper and deeper into debt, and were at last sold out 
before they could take advantage of the rise in prices. Their successors were men free 
from embarrassments, who invested their monr'y in a kind of property which was con¬ 
stantly rising in value. The average price per acre has increased by 90 per cent, in flus- 
sungurh and by 65 per cent, in Gorie. during the 30 years of the last settlement. Tin’s is 
a proof that the assessment has now ceased to press heavily on the land.” 

Hatrass and Khyr furnish even more .striking results of the effects of a settlement 
at 66 per cent, when there was no margin of cultivable laud available to reduce it. But 
these effects on the Allygurh District will of course be fully illustrated by the Settle¬ 
ment Officer. 

On tills point I need say nothing further excejit to (>xpress my opinion that, tlie 
reserve wastes being now almost exhausted, a 50 per cent, assessment is as high a.s can 
be borne, unless it can be predicted, with certainty, that the rise in the value of produce 
will be in future as gi'eat and as continuous as during the last 12 years. 

iSo much for the capability of the land. But I must further express my opinion 
that the Government share of the rental coulil not be increased without a virtual breach 
of faith, which would have a most injurious effect on our reputation. 

It was on account of the confidence of the people that the present standard would 
remain unchanged that land has become a valuable propert}' in the Province. Without 
this confidence, the increased value of the produce would never have h.ad this effect. No 
greater confidence was ever shown iu a Government than by those who paid as high as 
■*£3 per acre for land which was liable in a few years to an assessmcht which, at the 
discretion of tho Government, might be raised to such an extent as to render it valueless, 
any change in the standard would be unfair to the men who had invested money relying 
on its continuance; it would be unfair to all whose means would be unexpectedly 
reduced, and, by destroying confidence, it would reduce the value of laud even out of pro¬ 
portion to the diminution of its profits. 

I am also asked to express my opinion on the expediemy of a differential standard, 
in accordance with which a larger proportion of the rental should be taken from kro'e 
than from small proprietors. This would present all the disadvantage.s which I have 
shown would attend a general change of standard, aggravated by the discontent of influen- 
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tial men, who would believe that they were treated with exceptional injustice. Further¬ 
more, it would be an economical blunder—all differential taxation is a mistake. I confess 
I cannot see a single argument in favour of this measure which would not justify a gra¬ 
duated income-tax—a measure which all economists have condemned. It may, of course, 
be argued that the laud-revenue is not a tax but a rent, and that the British Gov¬ 
ernment, as landlord, inherits all the powers of its predecessors, and can fix on each of its 
tenants whatever nmt it thinks proper wdthout any regard to the principles which 
govern taxation proper. To which it may be replied that wc have transformed the land- 
revenue from a varying rout to a tax on rent, based on settled principles; and that, in 
fixing this tax, as well as all others, regard should bo paid to the cardinal principles of 
equality, which requires that men “ should contribute in proportion to the revenue which 
they respectively enjoy under the protection of the State.” 

I may add that the practical obj(!ction adduced by the Lieutenant-Governor 
would aloiK! be sufficient to condemn such a scheme. He shows “ that such estates are 
liable to disintegration, and that the settlement must be so framed that their component 
))arts, if held separately, shall stand and prosper under the quota of revenue for which 
they are respuuslbhi.” And it must be remembered that the constant tendency of such 
c.statos is towards sub-division, and that, even when not formally divider], the number 
of people rlcprmding for support on the profits must be always increasing in a country 
where the field for employment of the younger sons of landed proprietors is so limited. 

II.—On tlie operation of the Rent Lavie— 

My only experience in enhancement has been in Allygurh, and there the decisions 
of the Settlement Officers were always upheld eventually by the Oivil Courts. But 1 
think that our success was cxcojffional, and t^t so uncertain is the working of Section 
17 of Act X. of 1859, that u Judge with a theory might, with perfect legality, overturn 
all a Settlement Officer’s decisions. 

The present stato of the law is eminently unsatisfactory. Practically, the only 
reasons for which enhancement can bo decreed are, because' the productive powers of 
the laud have boon increased, or because tenants of the same class in the -vicinity pay 
more. But frequently the productive powers have not been increased, .although the 
value of the jiroduce has doubled, and there may be no tenants of the same class 
who pay higher rates. In that case the occupancy-tenants are, as the Lieutenant-Gov¬ 
ernor said, “a law for themselves,” and a fair euhimeement cannot be decreed. 

The remedy is to return to the system in force before Act X. was passed; when it 
A\ as recognized that the payments of all classes connected with the land weni liable to 
revision at time of settlement, and when, under the provisions of Regulation V11. of 1822, 
the Settlement Officer was empowered to fix, not only the revenue but also the rents 
on which it was based. What can be more unreasonable than the fact that the Rent 
Enhancement Law does not allow what ought to be the most important cause of 
<mhanc(;meut—namdy, that the public demand on the laud has been increased ? An 
Executive Officer now fixes the revenue on one set of principles and a Judical Officer 
fixi'.s the rent-roll, on the payment of which the revenue depends, on another set of 
principles. I would be the last to injure the occupancy-tenants, and, indeed, would be 
glad if the status of the mere tenauts-at-will was abolished, but I cannot think the 
right of the formcir more sacred than that of the proprietors. And yet the demand on 
the latter is fixed by the executive; power, while even at time of settlement the position 
of the former can only be modified by the Civil Courts. I do not think this change was 
contcmpl.atcd by the framer of Act X. And it will bo remembered that some time ago 
a Settlement Officfu' r(;cord(;d his opinion that the provisions of Act X. did Jiot affect 
those, of Regulation VII., and tried to frame his rent-rolls without reference to the former 
enactment, and in accordance with the procedure of the latter. But the High Court 
unfortunately rul(;d against him, and decided that the rents of maurusi tenants could 
only be raised for the reasons, and by the procedure specified in Act X. of 1859 and Act 
XIY. of 18,63. 
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All that would be necessary, in my opinion, would be a Section added to Act X., 
stating that “ nothing in this Act shall interfere with the powers vested in a Collector 
under Begulation VII. of 1822 at time of revision of settlement.” 

I do not think that such a change would incxease the danger of over-assessment. 
The Settlement Officer would be obliged to raise rents to meet his assessments ; it 
would be open to any maurusi tenant to show that he was entitled to hold at lower 
than double the revenue rate. In other words that he was entitled to a certain share in 
the profits. Appeals from the tenants would lie to the superior Revenue authorities ; 
and the success of the settlement would be judged to a great extent by the prosperity 
of the cultivators and the absence or prevalence of rack-renting. 

With reference to paragraph 19 of the Government letter, I am of opinion that 
where maurusi tenants are really entitled to hold at rates lower than double revenue 
rates, tfie proprietor should yet he assessed as if he were receiving full market rates. I 
consider the State right to one-half of the net profits sacred, no matter what parties may 
share in the remainder. We ought to recognize that no one party may possess all the 
right which go to make up property in the English sense, and when the occupancy- 
tenant is clearly entitled to intcrciept a portion of the net profits, we ought to follow the 
same course as in the case of tidookas, in which sub-proprietary rights have been recog¬ 
nized when only 50 percent, is allowed to meet the requirements of both classes of pro¬ 
prietors. The proprietor who, by law and custom, is not entitled to the full profits of an 
estate, can hardly complain if the St.atc refuse to reduce its claim in order to equalize 
his position with that of the proprietor whose rights are unrestricted. Practically, Set¬ 
tlement Officers act on this principle to a great extent, and do not by any means look on 
it as essential, that in every case the landlord should be able to collect Rs. 2 for every 
rupee paid to the State. Still, 1 think it would be well if the Board of Revenue were to 
issue explicit instructions on the subject. 

111.—The extent to which, on theoretical grounds, in view of a settlement for a term of years 

enhancement of rent-rate beyond the prevailing standard is or may be safely assumed 

as a basis of assessment— 

I think that Settlement Officers already go as far in this direction as is compatible 
with safety. The Settlement Officer should not assume standard rates much in 
advance of those actually paid in a number of cases, and which, he feels certain, may bo 
imposed without rack-renting on average lands of the same quality. His revenue should 
lead to a “ levelling up” to a standard based on rents paid in estates in which the ordi¬ 
nary motives causing under-renting are absent; his estimate of the rise in the value of 
land should, to use Mr. Crosthwaite’s expression, be based on the “ transactions,” and on 
the assumption that all rents after settlement will rise to the standard of market-value. 

In this way the Settlement Officer’s rates are based on rents whi(;h he has actually 
seen iu operation, and the superior Revenue autboriti(?s can easily form an opinion on 
tlie judgment which he has displayed iu his generalizations. 1 would allow him the widest 
latitude in comparing tracts of similar fertility, and the Commissioner and Board 
being, from their position, able to form a wider induction, can of course test his rates by 
comparison with those paid in districts wdth similar advantag(is. But it would, I think, 
bo imsai'e to assume, on purely theoretical grounds, a rise much beyond any rates actu¬ 
ally paid. Such would be not a half-asset assessment, but one which, if the Settlement 
Officer’s view turned out to bo well-founded, might become a half-asset assessment. We 
are not justified in taking action, in a matter so important, on the theoretical assumption 
of any man. I have already expressed a strong opinion that in Eglas rents will, in a 
few years, rise much beyond the standard on which I assessed, and that consequently 
a permanent settlement based on such rates would be a mistake. But I do not think 
that it would be justifiable, relying on this expected rise, to ‘‘take for an indefinite term 
of years a larger than usual share of the existing rental assets.” 

The fallibility of all such views is apparent to every one who reads the discussions 
on Permanent Settlement during 1861-62. It was then the almost universal opinion of 
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Indian Statesmen that no considerable rise in prices or rents was to be expected'. Is it 
not possible that the anticipations of the best Settlement Officers, with regard to the 
^onomic future of their districts, may be. as little justified by the event? 

IV .— On the expediency of leaving the assessments open to enhancement or readjust¬ 
ment during a term of temporary settlement, in consequence of the diminished value of the 
precious metals or other causes — 

I have already expressed my disapproval of a grain basis for a permanent settlement, 
and the same reasons apply with greater force to a temporary settlement. The essential 
point in the present system of long leases is the confidence felt by the agricultural classes 
that for a generation their position is secure. The policy has been successful, and 
has conferred on the country a hitherto unknown degree of prosperity. I deprecate the 
imposition of any additional demand during, the term of settlement on account of ahy 
cause which does not directly increase the produce. 

No zemindar would look on it as an injustice to be obliged to pay more if a canal, 
constructed at the cost of the State, increased his rental by increasing produce and 
lowering the cost of production. But, if his revenue was liable to increase, because by 
the construction of a new road, or the extension of a lino of railway, or the opening of a 
new market, tho value of the produce was increased, I feel certain that, however just 
the cause of increase might be, it would have the effect of destroying all confidence in 
the stability of his lease. English landlords have, in tho interests of their estates, uni¬ 
versally adopted the system of granting long fixed leases to their tenants. 

Lord Stanley stated recently as an axiom that it was a system equally essential 
to tho interest of both parties and to tho proper development of agriculture. English 
farmers are more enlightened than Indian zemindars, but I do not think they would 
accept as a safe lease in reliance on which capital might be expended, one liable to 
revision on account of such causes. 

With regard to increase on account of extension of canal inngation, the case is 
different. Their produce and rent arc directly increased at the expense of the State, and 
the chances of bad seasons, always taken into account in fixing the demand for a term of 
years, reduced to a minimum, so that, as in the case of Meerut, a year of drought is 
a year of profit. 

In order to secure to the State a share of the increased rental caused by its expen¬ 
diture, I would introduce in temporary settlements the system first advocated by Mr. 
Crosthwaite in the case of permanent settlement, and recommended' for adoption by 
the Lieutenant-Governor, then Senior Metnbcr of Board of Revenue, in his Minute 
dated 10th May, 1865. 

The proposal was to fix a rate representing the additional profit a<x;ruing to the 
landlord from canal-irrigation, and to apply this rate at stated intervals to the additional 
area brought under irrigation. Mr. Crosthwaite showed clearly that it was impossible 
to reach the landlord’s profits through the ordinary water-rate. 

Under the proposed system, the cultivator would buy water from the canal, his 
payment being represented by tho ordinary water-rate, , either because ho could irri¬ 
gate land previously dry, or, because the cost of canal-irrigation is so much less than 
that of well-irrigation. His profits would oonsequently iucroase, and a considerable 
partof this increase would go to the landlord as rent. The application of the “additional 
acreage rate” would secure to the State its share of this increase. During the dis¬ 
cussions in 1805, it was only proposed to extend this rate to lands- previously dry, not 
to make any addition to the rate paid by fields irrigated previously from wells, because 
the “ rental of such fields i» not materially altered by the change.” But, in my opiniUn, 
this is owing to the conservative influence which keeps down rents of all kind-in this 
country. Even, under tbo most expensive system of canal-irrigation, tho cost of pro¬ 
duction is very much less than in the case of well-irrigation, and consequently higher 
rents conid be paid. 
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This is fully admitted in Secundra Rao, the moat highly irrigated part of Allygurh. 
There, the influence of canals has raised rents enormously. I should say, that more 
enhancement suits have been brought before the Settlement Courts there than in all the 
remainder of the district. I decided a very large number of cases, and I can state with 
con6dence, that almost uniformly the rent of canal-irrigated land is higher than that of 
well-irrigated land. Enhancement suits were constantly filed regarding holdings on 
account of the increase of productive power caused by the substitution of canal for 
well-water. 

Secundra Rao has not yet been assessed nor its statistics prepared, but when Mr. 
Smith sends in his report, it will be clearly shown to what an extent rents have been 
increased, not only by the extension of canal-water to dry lands, but by the change 
from the one system of irrigation to the other. 

I w'ould, therefore, in the interest of the State, advocate the imposition during the 
term of settlement, on estates to which canal-irrigation was extended, not only of a 
rate representing the additional profit of wot as opposite to dry land, but also of a rate 
representing the difference of profit between well-irrigated and canal-irrigated land. 
The extent of advantage possessed by the latter would depeiwi on the special character 
of the well-irrigation in each tract. 

Speaking of that tract in regard to which I have practical experience, T have no 
doubt that in Secundra Rao, rates, representing the increased rent-rate in both cases, 
could bo so framed as to be capable of extension to lands hereafter irrigated by the 
canal, with profit to the State, and without any injustice or oppression towards the 
proprietors. 

4. To conclude, I may state that moat of the deductions which I have made have 
been drawn from my experience in Allygurb. Uad it been possible, I would have given 
you more information with regard to Futtehpore; but statistics have not been complete¬ 
ly collected for oven one pergunnah, nor has my inspection been yet so extended as to 
enable mo- to express opinions based on a sufficiently wide induction of facts. And I 
have the less hesitation in addressing to you arguments drawn from my experience as 
an assessing officer in Allygurh, because it was to you, as Commissioner of the Meerut 
Division, that my report on the assessment of Eglas was submitted. The Board, too, 
have not restricted officers to the discussion merely of matter affecting the districts in 
•ft'hichthey are at present«employed, but have invited “the greatest freedom of sug¬ 
gestion” in this report. I venture to hope, therefore, tliat you will not disapprove of 
tho course which I have adopted in discussing this important subject. 


Report bp C. W. Carpenter, Esq., Settlement Officer, Ailalicibad, dMed the 22nd 

February, 1872. 

I TAKE the various points in the order prescribed by the circular. 

Permanent Settlement, -f* ** potsible to lay down some standard of aoerage rates below 
Question I. which no Settlement shall be confirmed in perpetuity^ 

In my opinion it is not possible. The average rent-rate payable in any tract or 
district depends on a variety of circumstances, such as fertility of soil, average rain-fall, 
facility for irrigation, thickness of population, character and caste of the cultivators. 
It does not seem likely that the rate of rent will ever become level all over the province. 
Even in England at the present day the rate of rent and of agricultural wages varies, 
sometimes unaccountably, from county to county, and it is much less extraordinary 
that it should vary here from district to district. The amount of the rate paid in any 
tract is not necessarily a criterion of its adequacy. I do not see, then, how any standard 
of rates could be used effectively. Suppose .that a rate of Rs. 5 por acre were taken as 
the minimum rate qualifying a tract for permanent settlement. It would follow that 
a tract, with an average rate of Rs. 5-8-0, would be primA facie qualified. Yet, it is possi¬ 
ble that in such a tract there should actually be more room for a rise in rent than in another 
where the rate is only Rs. 4-8-0. I think then that the adequacy of the existing rent- 
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rates in any tract, supposing the tract to be on otlier grounds qualified for a permanent 
settlement, must be investigated independently. The inspection of the tract, and com¬ 
parison of it with neighbouring tracts, can seldom leave much doubt on the mind of the 
inspecting ofiScer. Rents cannot be generally inadequate in any tract without display¬ 
ing unmistakeable signs of their inadequacy. Inadequacy of rent simply moans an 
unusual share of profit to the cultivators. When the cultivators absorb unusual profits, 
the results are to be plainly soon in the homesteads. The houses arc in good repair, 
the roofs are well-thatched or tiled, the men arc well clad, the cattle look sleek, and 
children swarm. Where these signs are to bo found, it is to be presumed that there is 
room for enhancement of rent. Where signs the reverse of these are to be found, it is 
hardly to be believed, even on the strength of apparently convincing comparisons upon 
paper, that rents can be really inadequate. 

3. Coming now to the question how far the Allahabad District has entered upon 
or passed through the transition state, through which other districts are passing, I can 
only give a qualified answer. There is no need, I think, to suppose that all districts 
must pass through the same sort of transition. The cases of Baghput and Boolundshu- 
hur seem to be exceptional. It is evident that rents may bo found to bo inadequate in any 
district from two causes, (1) because they were originally inadequate at the time of the 
thirty years’ settlement, or have since become so through dfrect improvement of the 
land, and have never been raised; or (2; because, although originally adequate, they 
have now become inadequate through the rise in prices. Baghput certainly, and Boo- 
lundshuhur almost certainly, belong to the first class. Rents had always been low, and 
when the rise took place it was large and rapid. In districts or tracts similarly situated, 
a similar transition is doubtless to be expected when the revision of settlement is com¬ 
pleted. The transition state, on the other hand, through which rents must pass on account 
of the rise in prices, is common to all districts, but the rise in rents due to this cause 
only is comparatively small and slow. 

4. The Allahabad District is composed of three tracts of very different character. 
There is, first, the Doab tract. In parts of this tract rents have become inadequate of 
late years owiug to the great increase in the value of land caused by the construction 
of the railway, and by competition in the neighbourhood of a large city. But it is un¬ 
necessary to discuss the question of this inadequacy, because the prospect of the imme¬ 
diate construction of the Lower Ganges Canal, one branch of which will ruu through 
the whole length of this tract, removes it from tho category of tracts qualified for a Per¬ 
manent Settlement. There is, secondly, the Trans-Jumna tract. This contains three 
jiergunnahs, of which two —viz., Khyragurh and Barah—are in a backward condition, 
and certainly unfit for settlement in perpetuity. Tho remaining Pergunnab, Aniil, is 
now pretty closely cultivated, but owing to its isolated position, bounded on three sides by 
tho Ganges, the Jumna, ^nd the Tonse auddeo, and on the fourth side by tho inhospitable 
porgunnah of Barah, it is not in an advanced stage of civilization, and contains no large 
traders, or markets of any Importance. Tho existing rent-rates are, I believe, on tho 
whole not inadequate, and so far tho pergunnab is not disqualified for permanent settle¬ 
ment ; but there is littlo doubt that its condition will much improve during the next thirty 
years by being brought into closer communication with Allahabad; and as trade developes, 
rents will probably rise. It seems, therefore, premature to give this pergunnab a Settle¬ 
ment in perpetuity. There remains, thirdly, the Trans-Gangetic tract. Here, popula¬ 
tion is extremely thick, averaging over 600 to the square mile, the soil is fertile, and 
the culturablo land fully cultivated; woll-irrigation is plentiful, and the cultivators are 
generally of industrious and submissive classes. Rents range accordingly very high, as 
higb as anywhere in the North-Western Provinces, and are for tho most part kept well up 
to the mark—no unusual profits being allowed to the cultivators. Nevertheless, I do not 
recommend a permanent settlement even for this tract. Tho tract is undoubtedly 
improvable. It contains little trade at present, and suffers by being separated from 
the city of Allahabad by the Ganges, which is uubridged for nearly five months in the 
year. The opening of the Oudh and fiohilkhand Railway will probably do something 
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to improve its trade. There is great room for improvement also kt the drainage of the 
northern part of this tract, in common with the adjoining parts of Pertabgurh and Joan- 
poor. In these parts there are many huge jheels or lakes, surrounded by plains or 
patches of “ oosur.” In years of heavy rain, like the last two years, the lands about 
these jheels become water-logged. An efficient system of drainage would relieve 
largo tracts from the danger of flooding, and would probably enable the people to bring 
nnder the plough much land at present useless. But such a system could never be 
effected by the people themselves. It would have to be effected by the Government, 
and if a permanent settlement were now granted, the Government wonld lose the bena^ 
fit of the improvements it would make at its own expense. 

5. I come now to the question of the expediency of a Permanent Settlement based 
Permanent Settlement, adequate rates of rent, but subject to a rateable increase 

Question II. revenue in proportion to the increase of prices. Before 

entering on it, I wisli to say a few words as to the expediency of a permanent 
settlement at all. The chief ground on which a permanent settlement has always 
been advocated is that it will induce the people to improve their estates by giving 
them a security that their improvements will not be taxed; and it is inferred that 
the people will necessarily see the value of such a settlement. This argument is good 
in theory, but 1 doubt if it has much foimdation in fact. So far as my experience 
goes, the people are altogether indifferent about a permanent settlement. I cannot 
remember more, than two or three occasions on which any question has been put to me 
on the subject. In no instance have I seen anything like anxiety to obtain such a 
settlement. The fact is, that to the ordinary native of this country thirty years seems 
an infinity of time. The, one thought iu the mind of the landowners at a rovison of 
settlement is to get a moderate asscs-sment for themselves. Doubtless, if a man has got 
a light assessment, and is asked whether ho would like it temporary or permanent, he will 
say permanent, hut he will not forego any advantage now for the sake of pomanency 
in future. Mr. Egerton, the Finance Commissioner in the Punjab, says of the landown¬ 
ers of that province:—“ I think that if they were offered the choice of a settlement for 
30 years at half assets, or a permanent settlement at 60 or 66 per cent, of the assets, 
they would to a man refuse the permanent settlement.” I believe that the case is even 
stronger than this. I think that the people here would, almost to a man, refuse permanent 
settlement even at 55 per cent, of the assets. And no one can say that they are not 
wise in their generation. 

Then, as to improvements. My experience is that the mass of the landowners do not 
cono^n themselves at all about the improviunent of their estates. It is not that they 
are deterred by any thought of their improvements being taxed. The idea of improve¬ 
ment, in the proper sense of the term, never enters their minds. Doubtless, a land- 
owner who has gob an estate which is wholly or partially nntilled lor want of cultivators, 
■will go to some expense in locating them, and will perhaps, sink a wefl for drinking 
purposes. But we are not concerawl bore with the case of a backward estate of this 
kind. Real improvements, in the way of wells, tanks, systems of drainage, &c., are 
hardly ever made by non-resident landlords. Cultivating proprietors do of course make 
such improvements, but then they generally make them for the benefit of their own 
fields, and would equally make them whether the settlement were temporary or perma¬ 
nent. I have never seen any sign of the stoppage of such improvements in consequence 
of the approach of a revision of settlement; even the old practice of throwing portions of 
land out of oultvation is, I believe, now exploded. The only general effect of a coming 
revision is to atop enhancements of rent for a year or two before, and this, though a loss 
to the landowner, is again to the tenant. The real objection to temporary settlements 
is that they make the value of laud uncertain, and consequently check the interchange 
of it. This appears at first sight a. serious matter: but it is to.be remmebered that the 
practice of buying and selling land barely existed in these provinces prior to our rule. 
The notion of the free interchange of land is quite foreign to the East, and, indeed, is'of 
eompnratively modern, existence in the West, 0.nr revenue system has done so much 
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already to encourage or compel the transfer of landed property, that I think it is 
but a small argument against temporary settlements that they have the effect of check¬ 
ing transfers. 

Question ii.—Ccontinued) The advantages of a permanent settlement are therefore, 

lirst objection jjj opinion, not so large as is commonly supposed. 

Against the proposal to subject the revenue to a rateable increase in proportion to 
the rise in prices, there are, I think, several serious objections. In the first place, it 
will obviously be unfair to take such an increase of revenue unless we are certain that 
rents rise at the same rate as prices. Now, it seems at first sight a natural supposi¬ 
tion that rents will so rise. Assuming, that is to say, that a permanent rise in prices 
has been produced by permanent causes, it seems fair to conclude that rents will rise 
to the same proportionate extent. But this conclusion, though it may be theoretically 
correct, makes no allowance for opposing causes. In the circumstances of this country, 
I think, it is extremely improbable that rents will rise at the same rate as prices. That 
they will rise to some extent; not, indeed, simnltaneonsly, but after a certain interval, 
wherever a permanent rise takes place in the prices of produce no one of course doubts. 
But the rise in rent, in the present state of the country, will not be in the same proportion 
as the rise in prices. If prices rise 50 per cent, rents will rise, not 50 per cent., but in 
some smaller proportion. The reason of this may be stated in two words. It is the certainty, 
so far as any event of this kind can be predicted with certainty, that for a long time to 
come the cultivators will absorb a larger proportional share of the produce than they have 
hitherto done. In the last few years many events have boon tending to improve tho 
condition of tho cultivators of the North-West. Ifit is conceded, as it must be conceded 
by any one acquainted with the facts, that the cultivator has hitherto been able to retain 
only an insufficient share of the produce, it necessarily follows that he will not fail to 
secure a larger share as soon as any event occurs which enables him to do so. I shall 
show presently why I think that a rise in prices of produce is such an event. The 
point I wish to lay stress on here is that having once become accustomed to better 
food, to a more comfortable mode of life, and to greater independence, the cultivator 
will not easily be pushed back into his former misery. There is also another power¬ 
ful cause which will contribute to the same result. The expenditure of capital in the 
employment of labour all over India has worked a groat change in tho condition of 
the poorest classes. Near great cities, and along tho lines of great railways, tho money 
wages of labour have doubled and trebled. The effect has spread out in broad waves 
over the country around. The day-labourers and village menials have attained a position 
they never even dreamed of before. The men who were glad to got occasional employ¬ 
ment as ploughmen under the superior cultivators now drive their own ploughs on their 
own holdings. This change in the condition of the lowest classes can hardly fail to work 
an upward effect upon the classes above. The old cultivators will hardly consent to fall 
below these newly-raised classes in their style of living. Tho standard of living will 
be raised from below. 

Further, it will be observed, that the rise in prices cannot possibly enable the culti¬ 
vator to support life on a smaller share of the actual produce than formerly. The share 
of the produce which the cultivator retains is not, as a rule, converted into cash. The 
actual grain is nearly all wanted for food for his family, or for occasional wages to the 
day-labourers who are generally paid in kind, or for seed grain for the next year. He 
must eat as much food and sow as much seed when wheat is at Rs. 2 a maund as 
when it was at one Rupee; and his day-labourers oat rather more than they used. The 
mass of the cultivators have nothing to put by at the end of the year, and their condi¬ 
tion is sufficient proof that the share of the produce hitherto left to them has been gene¬ 
rally too small. Where, then, is a rise iu rents, consequent upon a rise in prices, to come 
from ? It can only come out of the increased money-value of tho share of the produce 
formerly devoted to tho payment of the landlord. But if, as I argue, tho circumstances 
of the country render it almost inevitable that larger profits will in future be demanded 
by the cultivators, it follows of necessity that the rise -in rents cannot bo equal to tho 
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rise in prices. Some part of the increased money-value of the landlords’ share will be 
absorbed by the cutivators. 

It remains to point out how the process by which a permanent rise in prices takes 
place is peculiarly favourable to the cultivators. If such a rise were a clearly defined 
and tangible event, taking place witliin a period of two or three years, after which prices 
remained fixed at a higher level, it might be possible for the landlords to recover imme¬ 
diately all the enhanced value of their share of the produce. But prices do not rise 
in this way. They are affected by various causes, some of which occasionally conflict 
with one another. A rise, therefore, takes place through a series of fluctuations, the 
general level of the last fluctuations of the series being higher than that of the first. 
Now, rents cannot fluctuate with prices. And it is impossible therefore for them to rise 
to any general extent until it has become obvious to both landlords and tenants that the 
higher level has been reached. One year of low prices will throw doubt, as the present 
year is doing in the North-West, upon the high prices of many previous years. The 
benefit of the doubt must be given to the cultivator. Thus, before any general rise in 
rents can take place, the cultivators must have been enjoying for several years a succes¬ 
sion of enhanced profits, varying indeed, in amount, from year to year, but on the aver¬ 
age considerably larger than those they formerly received. When the rise in rents does 
come, it is not to be expected that they will easily relinquish the whole of those enhanced 
profits they have been enjoying so long. They have, so to speak, forestalled the land¬ 
lords, and they will not give up their advantage without a struggle, into which some 
landlords will bo incompetent and many more too indolent to enter. In the end, it may 
fairly be predicted that the cultivators will be left in possession of part of their gain. 

If these arguments are correct, a permanent settlement on the proposed system 
will be unfair to the landowners. 

7. My next objection to the proposed system is that it is more intricate, and 
Question U.—iconiinued) would be more difficult to work in practice than appears on the face 
Second objection jg inclined at first sight to imagine that under such 

a system the revenue could be steadily raised at short intervals pari passu with prices. 
But consideration shows that this is not thejease. It has been pointed out above that a rise 
in prices takes place, not steadily but through a series of fluctuations. These fluctua¬ 
tions are far more violent than is commonly supposed. The diagram on the opposite 
page shows at a glance the rise and fall in tho average price of wheat in four of the 
chief markets of the North-West (Bareilly, Agra, Ghazeeeabad and Allahabad), taken 
in periods of three years for over sixty years past. 

This diagram shows that the history of prices in the North-West, as far as we 
possess it, is the history of a series of violent oscillations. It is not merely that prices 
occasionally rose and fell largely. Tho oscillations reCur regularly in periods of from 
eight to sixteen years. A cycle of bad years steadily follows a cycle of good years. 
If tho experience of tho past teaches anything, it teaches that we are now near tho 
end of a cycle of high prices, and that an oscillation in tho direction of lower prices 
must shortly take place. It is evident, then, that no short period of ten or fifteen 
years can be trusted to give a true average of prices. Imagine the result if tho revenue 
had been made to fluctuate with prices through periods of ten years since 1816 A. D. 
In one period the landowners would have enjoyed huge profits. In the next every 
man of them would have been ruined. It may be replied that the construction of rail¬ 
ways and the improvement of communications all over India will tend to equalise prices. 
But the extent of this equalisation must not be overrated. Local famines will be averted, 
great inequality of price between adjoining tracts will be prevented, but, on the other hand 
markets will become more sensitive to the variations of produce all over the country, 
and fluctuations in price, though smaller, will probably be at least as frequent as before. 
I take it as certain, therefore, that a period of thirty years would be the shortest period 
over which an average of prices could be safely struck. The increase of revenue could 
only be effected at intervals of at least thirty years, and then only by a comparison of 
prices extending over at least sixty years. 
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8. The important question then follows:—-Would the people regard a settlement 

■QuwUoq il.-(ccntmMd) ^ permanent settlement ? It is obvious 

Third objcctiou that no object would be gained by granting tliem a settlement 
in this form, even though wo know it ourselves to bo a per¬ 
manent settlement, unless they accept it as permanent The value of the permanency 
lies in their imagination, in the certainty which it produces in their minds that their 


estates avIII retain a permanent value. If this impression is not produced on their 
minds, there is no use in the measure. Now, I think it nearly certain that tlie 
mass of the landowners would not regard such a settlement as permanent. They 
simply would not comprehend the measure. Indeed, 1 think it probable that their 
minds would be unsettled and alarmed by it, for they would fancy there was something 
hidden behind. To our ideas, the scheme may be simple enough, but it would not be 
so to theirs. To them it would seem hopelessly intiicate, and they would rather have a 
temporary settlement at once. Suppose a man were told that his estate would be assess¬ 
ed now at Rs. 1,000, and that after 30 years he would have to pay a rateable increase 
in the proportion of the rise in the average price of produce of these 30 years over the 
30 years preceding. He would probably reply“ What do I know about the average 
prices of the last 30 years? And how can I tell what the average price may be in the 
next 30 years ? There may be a famine, and prices may range high, and then I should 
be ruined. What does the Government moan by trying to entrap me into this agree¬ 
ment ? Why cannot yo u wait 3 0 years, and then assess me again fairly as yon have done 
now ?” Or, if the proposition were put to him in another way, and he were told:—“ Your 
estate is considered capable of paying, as revenue, so many maunds of wheat, 
80 many of rice, so many of sugar, Ac., the value of which at such and such 
prices (i. the average prices of the last 30 years) amounts to Rs. 1,000. After 
30 years the average prices of that period will bo applied to the same amounts 
of produce, and the resultiug sum is the revenue you will have to pay after that.” 
I think the man’s mind would be just as bewildered as before. He would probably 
make some such answer as this. “ But my estate does not grow a? many maunds of 
wheat as you mention : and the rice crop constantly fails, and after thirty years the 
soil may become unsuited to sugarcane, what shall I do then ?” Such answers, of course, 
would be foolish, but they would, I believe, be made, and wo should fail in our end 
altogether if we tried to force upon the people any measure; however really beneficial 
to them, which they themselves misunderstood or mistrusted. 


9. Finally, oven if we are ultimately to adopt this system, what necessity is 
Question u.-(eoMMed) 0“^ binding ourselves to it at once ? We must remember 

Fourth objection announce our adoption of it now, wo tie ourselves to 

perpetuate for over the mistakes we may be making iu our present settlements, and we 
put it out of our power to redress the inequalities which mayiu future arise. A lightly- 
assessed district will always retain an advantage over a heavily-assessed district. The 
rateable increase which we shall assess on the revenue will be equal or nearly equal every¬ 
where ; while the rise in rent ^vill be uneven. The construction of railways will divert 
trade from old markets, and will cause new markets to spring into existence. In some 
tracts competilion for laud will increase, in some diminish. Rents will rise rapidly in 
some places, and remain stationary, or possibly even fall, in others, from causes which 
cannot at present he foreseen. But we shall be able to take no account of these changes. 
Why, then, should we take this step in the dark ? Why cannot we wait a few years, 
and see how our now settlements work ? There is no object to be gained by declaring the 
settlement permanent at oucc. For the first half of the next thirty years, at any rate, 
no landowner will look forward to the end of the term. Land will bear just the same 
price, and improvememts will bo made just as freely as if the settlement were in perpe¬ 
tuity. A temporary settlement can be made permanent at any moment, but, once 
made, wo cannot retrace our steps. After fifteen or twenty years have passed, we 
shall be able to judge of the fairness of our settlements, and we shall have gained some 
knowledge as to the'tendency of rents and prices. If the proposed system stiE seems 
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fe^ible, it will be quite time enough then to give general notice of our intention of 
applying it at the end of the term. Why should we tie our hands now for the sake of 
the mere name of permanency. 

10 . 1 now come to the subject of the present system of temporary settlement. 

The first question suggested is, whether the present standard of 

Temrapory Settlement. assessment at 50 per cent, of the rental assets is inadequate ? I 
Question I. „ , . . mi ^ 

am clearly of opinion that it is not inadequate. The total demand 

with cesses is 60 per cent., so that only 40 per cent, is left to the proprietors; and under 
the present careful system of assessment the tendency is, I think, rather to over-rate than 
to underrate assets, and to make too small an allowance for accident, waste, bad debts, 
and the like. I am unable as yet to give a comprehensive eview of the results of the 
past settlement of this district, but I may state a few suggestive facts, Mr. Montgomery 
avowedly assessed the revenue at about CO per cent, instead of 66 per cent, of the assets. 
In two pergunnahs—Khyragurh and Bar.ab—tho assessment broke down and had to be 
revised. In pergunnaih Muh and Kewaie, in which the demand has tho reputation of being 
somewhat heavy, nearly all tho old proprietors have disappeared. In the rest of the 
district the assessment was generally moderate; but it is only in those parts where it 
has been notoriously light .that tho old proprietors have stood their ground. Where, 
then, are those enormous profits from landed property we hoar spoken of? Who are 
the wealthy landowners ? In this district, at any rate, tho majority of them are men 
who combine some other profession with land owning. Either they are merchants or 
Government pleaders, or men in Government employ; or, they are men who, under 
our rule, have accumulated a largo number of estates. The small land-owners are not 
wealthy. The descendants of the old proprietors, who still survive, are seldom thriving, 
except in those parts where tho assessment has been lightest. Frequently they are 
in debt. Whatever the cause, whether it is that they are cumbered by unbusiness¬ 
like habits, or by extravagance, or by too great consideration for their tenants, or that 
their unavoidable expenses are larger than we suppose, or that thoir estates are split up 
into too many shares, there stands the fact. Landed property does not give these 
people tho profits we expect it to give them. It is no sufficient answer to say that this 
is thoir own fault, and that the bunniabs who buy them out thrive well enough. The 
problem we have to solve is how to assess unthrifty people not how to assess bunniabs. 
If our only object is to obtain tho highest revenue possible, by all means let us assess 
heavily. The process that has been commenced will be completed. The Chuttree and 
the Brahman and the Jat will disappear as landholders. The revenue will be easily 
paid, and we shall have a thriving class of bunniab proprietors. But do not let us forget 
that il’ such times as those of 1857 ever return, we shall find on our side only a trem¬ 
bling crowd of money-lenders, and against us the mass of the agricultural population. 

My conclusion, therefore is, that the present standard of assessment is fully adequate 
for ordinary cases; but I see no reason why large proprietors, especially Mahajans and 
others who have acquired their property under our rule, should not bo assessed at a 
slightly higher rate. In praotiqe, indeed, this is already done to a certain extent, for 
a village held by a community of small proprietors is ordinarily assessed in a more 
lenient and cautious manner than one hold in sole proprietorship by a large owner. 
The Settlement Officer already possesses a discretionary power in this matter under 
paragraph 36 of the Saharunpore instructions, which directs him to take “ about one- 
half ” of the net assets as the Government demand 

11. The next question is as to the effect of the Kent Laws in 

Question . protecting occupancy-tenants from enhancement. 

The effect varies in different parts of the district according to the relative character 
of landlord or tenant. In most parts the landlords are powerful, and the chief cultiva¬ 
tors (Koormces, Aheers, Moraees, &c.,) are feeble-spirited creatures, and rents are 
raised almost invariably by agreement, without resort to the Courts. In some places, 
where the cultivators are strong, and Brahmans and Chuttrecs predominate (notably in 
Fergunnah Chail ) enhancement is resisted, and rents have been as yet little raised. 
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But tie landlords of these parts have hitherto had no great incentive, in consequence 
of the lightness of the focmer demand, to press for enhancement; and, at the present 
stage of settlement operations, I am unable to say how far occupancy-tenants of 
this class may be able to shelter themselves under the protective clauses of the Law. I 
say nothing here about the impolicy of binding the Settlement Officer at the time of 
Settlement, in the matter of enhaucements by the provisions of Act X., 1859. This 
.seems now to be admitted on all hands. 


Teraporary Settlement, third question is as to the extent to which, on 

Question III. theoretical grounds, in view of a settlement for a term of years, 

enhancement of rent-rates, beyond the present prevailing standard, may safely be as- 
.sumed as a basis of Assessment. I have already pointed out, in paragraph 2, that 
there are two distinct grounds on which enhancement of rents may be speculated upon 
in any given tract, vi:. 

1. The ground that rents have been hitherto for some reason inadequate and 
below the level of other similar tracts. 


2. The ground that rents, though previously adequate, have failed to rise with 
the rise in prices. 

In the first case, enhancement may certainly be allowed for, to the full extent 
probable with regard to the character and condition of the land owners and tenants. 
In the second case, enhancement may be allowed for, to some extent, but the amount 
must be determined with groat caution in consequence of our insufficient knowledge 
of the laws governing prices in this country ; and the estimate should be based rather 
upon known facts, such as the condition of the tenants, the extent of enhancement 
which has already taken place, and the like, than upon theoretical grounds. 

The first of the above conditions for enhancement exists in parts of Pergnnnah 
(Jhail, which has not yet come under revision; and, I believe, in j)ergunnah Kuraree, 
where the revenuo has boeu assessed by my predecessor with dm; regard to it, and hero 
atid there elsewhere. But generally, I may say, that rents throughout the district hava 
been kept well up to the mark. The second condition for enhancement exists, of course, 
everywhere, and rents have already risen to some extent in consequence. I am not yet in 
a position to estimate the allowance that can be made for future rise under that head. 


Temporary Settlement, 16. The last question is as to the expediency of lea- 

QuestionlV. yjjj„ assessmonts open to enhancement or readjustment 

during a term of temporary settlement. I cannot express my opinion too strongly 
against any such moasuro. Tlie fallacy which lies at the root of the proposition is 
of supposing that the rise in rents is a steady proceos, which proceeds simultaneously 
that with the rise in prices or any other cause th| gs it about. Rents do not rise 
steadite, but by jumps. A landlord docs not rents from his cultivators 

merely because price.s have risen, but becy ‘ , . that they can pay more. 

VV hon high prices, or any other eause.s, ha\> ^^j^j^'ators prosperous, then, and 

not before, does he come down upon the*^ " made is Jt is plain, then, that uu 

interval, sometimes a long one, must obtain these higher 

rents, and during that interval he is ® before, but, in 

the case of a rise in prices, he is actA°l only no better o receiving his 

old rents, while the purchasing mafiy considera y . , Uroelv j^iminished. 
It is only when the rise in rent power of the cash he receive^ ^0 recoup 

himself. For the Government ^ f T.^s^ecou^^^ himself wouli 

not only an injustice but a ' to interfere betore i ,,,, the assessment vM 

.,ho„ld »l,- defat ».• dtamler. By ”>f‘“f ;( .re 

continudly pullinr « „„n eod- Wo find no better method of 

preventing it ir- to look at the roots. e c , 


rfit up to look 
jm ever becoming a tree. 


18 s 
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Report hj M. H. Court, Esq., C.S.L, Commissioner, 4//t Divisimh AUahalad, 
No. 242.— Dated Allahabad, the 2Qth March, 1872. 

1 . My almost immediate departure makes it impossible for me to enter into the 
subject in the complete way expected, and which the great importance of the subject 
demands. I can only venture on a few remarks. 

2. In the whole of the correspondence, enquiry is directed to the obtaining as a 
necessary preliminary to Permanent Settlement, the highest possible revenue; or, in other 
words, to exacting the highest po.ssible rates of rent from the cultivators of the land. No 
regard seems to bo paid to any principle on which rates of rent should bo based, or to 
the demand which would yield to the owner of the land a fair rental for the soil rented 
from him, or yet leave to the cultivator a fair return, for the labour and capital expended 
in the culture of the soil-rent, in fact, represents what can, be exacted from the cultivator. 
It increases in proportion to the industry or skill of the cultivator without reference to 
the fertility, natural or artifical capacity of the soil. 

3 . Whore the landlord is powerful, the i)easant poor and hel])less, the rates of 
rent are out of proportion high. Whore VV. the cultivators are powerful, llie zemindar 
weak or indolent, he fails to recover what he might fairly demand. 

4. Under the laws as now in force, both parties arc left to struggle against each 
other as they can. The cultivators have no protection from Government, neither is the 
/cmindar assured of the rents for his laud, which are assumed as the basis of his revenue 
settlement with Government, excepting undiir process of Civil Law. 

5. The avow’od intention of the long termed settlements under VII. of 1822, the 
procedure of which only was modified by IX. of 1833, was to make an equitable but 
moderate assessment on the cultivators of the soil, and to abandon to the zen)indars ^rd 
of the gross rental the rents of waste lauds brought under the plough by the 
zemindar, and plus any improvements made during the period of the settlement on the 
malgoozaree or asse.ssed area. At the time the settlement was made, tin; contract was 
for a §rd of the rents which were determined between the zemimhir and the assamcc, 
without cost and by the Settlement Officer. It was not strictly a ryotwar settlement 
and yet practicably it was so. The zemindar was anyhow assured the gross of which 
he paid the Government quota. 

6 . He was then proprietor with full proprietary title. Act X. of 1839 has 
destroyed his full pro})rietary title and conferred rights, subordinate, it is true, but still 
iuterfering with his right. 

7 . The present settlements arc based on what are assumed as the full rental 
obtainable, but there is no new adjudicature of the reut roll. 


8 . The repeal of Act XVI. of 1842 has left the zemindar helpless to enhance, 
unless on proved grounds of enhancement as defined by Act X. of 18.59, but which 
have no consideration with the Settlement Officer, and which m.ay be, and frequently 
are, the subject of most expensv j.i^gation. 


9 . All these changes iu 
and the tenures of which Ian 


,iive uprooted the system of fiscal administration 

the law o • i 

^r occupied. 

med 


i w 


■'as owt 


10. The corres[)OD<b the discussion profounded by the Board’s 

Circular shows that the -t was excited, not by any coiisicleration 

toward the cultivate. Govern,nert trict, not by any regret that it had 

failed to secure t» ® -Dooluudshuhur Di.'jshare of the profits of their labour, 

or had faiWt o t e cultivators of the soil a fair .^ir landlord ; but that they did not 
cet a In||^ ^o jwotect them from the exactions of tH^jjindars after settlement, whether 

thos*. o t e enhanced rent.s obtained by tho zei.^ by the Collectors of Meorut’s 

nts equitable oi no, and on the other hauo ' standing the enhanced value 
r *^owmg that nothwitflv mained at the same rate 

tL? r , ; I*»<1 r., 'W 

» -ten th, and had a value a, .h,, 

valors With almost nominal rent-rates. compe,. 
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11 . I do not think this satisfactory, and tho law as it stands is to blame, and at 
all events, I do not think it possible to lay down a standard of rent until a better 
principle of rent is in force. 

12. On the 2nd permanent question I would note that, as a rule, the cultivators are 
not affected by the price ciurrcnt; they are entirely iu the hands of Bunyas. Repayment 
of their cash advances for rent, or their grain advances for food seed grain, is in kind. 
The cultivator, if his crop is good, feeds himself and family from his field, and he must eat 
a certain quantity whotlier th3 price current makes the c;.)st ten rupees one rupee. 

Report bij W. S. Halsey, C.S., Collector of Cawnpore,—Dated of)th March 1872. 

I ftAVE been desired by the Board of Revenue to give my opinion on the 
general qirestion of permanent and temporary settlements; to state whether it is, or 
might be possible to lay down some standard of average rates, below which no settle¬ 
ment should bo confirmed in perpetuity ; whether rents have reached their full limits; 
whether, on a review of the prices of past years, it seems improbable to expect any 
further increase in prices; whether rents have so generally risen with prices as to ren¬ 
der a further rise unlikely in view of the probability of prices remaining stationary ; 
whether the population is up to the ordinary standard ; what is the margin of cultimiblo 
land ; what are the prospects of improved means of communication or irrigation; is 
the transition state of Booluncishuhur and other districts ontoi'ed on, or nearly at an 
end, in this district; to furnish my opinion as to tho staples by which the increase of 
prices should be tested ; whether the share of rental assets, at present left to the pro¬ 
prietors, is excessive ; whether I can assume any considerable prospective rise iu rents; 
wliether it is the case that tho Courts refuse to raise the rents on right of occupancy- 
tenants to such a standard as would seem fair and equitable, having reference to rents 
jaiid by tenants-at-will; and, finally, whether it would be expedient to leave the assess- 
juents open to enhancement or re-adjustment during a term of temporary settlement, 
in (xjnsequcnce of tlie diminished value of metals, or the opening up of roads, railways, 
and markets. 

Before applying myself to any of the questions raised by the Board, it may be as 
well to give a short history of this district, for tho benefit of those who have not access 
to Sir R. Montgomery’s statistical report published by Government in 1840. 

The district of Cawnpore was ceded to the British Government iu 1801, aud at 
that time had a rout-roll of Rs. 22,56,156. Tho Government demand under the Hi’st 
a.ssessment, which lasted for three years, w'as raised to Rs. 23,59,361. This was done 
by a Mr. Welland, who was tho first Collector and Magistrate, and, strange to say, 
after he had reported as follows on the state of the district“ Tho subjects in this 
jjart of the country are in the most abject poverty; let the face of tho country be 
examined, and there will hardly be a manufacture found, or an individual in such cironm- 
stancos as to afford tho payment of a tax. The whole is one desolate wtuste, in which 
tyranny and oppression have hitherto universally- prevailed.” But ho adds :—“ Tho 
people were full of confidence in the justice and integrity of the British Governmout, 
and, looking forward to the blessings of a perpetual settlement, such as had been 
formed in Bengal, were ready to accede to any terms.” 

In tho second year of this happy prospect, famine fell on tho land, and the conse¬ 
quence was the sale iu default of no le.ss than 405 estates; and these sales would 
undoubtedly have been much more/exteusive, but that tho Government could no longer 
find purchasers. These estates fell into the hands of unprincipled native officers and 
hangers-on of tho Court. To remedy tho injustice caused by these sales. Regulation I. 
of 1821 was passed, and a .special commission appointed, by whom the sale of 185 
villages was reversed ; but as this did not occur until long afterwards, it may be 
readily imagined that very few of the original owners were iu a position to take much 
V>y appealing to the special commission. 

Moreover, the commissioners, losing sigiit of tho original intent of the enactment, 
admitted and decided every sort of suit regarding land; and thus, before its abolition , 
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^Le Ilegnlation, instead of being a means of restoring recently and fraudulently usurped 
rights,.had, under the wide interpretation of the Special Courts, become an instrument 
ofdisturbanco to tenures, (which, however weak originally, ought, in respect to their 
antiquity, to have been considered sacred), and engendered a feeling of insecurity in 
all matters eonnected with the land. 

In 1805 a fresh settlement for a further period of three years was made, which, 
though effected on. the reduced assessment of Rs. 23,73,344, resulted in the further sale 
of 70 estates. 

In 1807 special commissioners were appointed to effect a new settlement, it being 
at that time the wish of the Government that, when fixed, it should be made perpetual. 
The Collector was consulted and gave an opinion in favour of a permanent settlement, 
but recommended the new assessment should only be fixed on trial for fifteen years. 
Kc was of opinion that two-thirds of the arable and waste lands were under cultivation, 
and he furnished an estimate of the assets of each pergunnah, but added the informa¬ 
tion that the estimates were mere guess-work, and not to be depended on. The special 
commissioners seem to have had no very great opinion of him, for they finally fixed the 
settlement for a period of three years only, at a reduced assessment of Rs. 21,69,340. 
Even this seems to have pressed very heavily on the people. Many landlords refused to 
engage, and villages paying revenue to the extent of Rs. 2,50,000 were let in farm, and, 
during the currency of the settlement, 49 more estates were sold. 

In 1812 another settlement was made by a Mr. Newnham at a further reduetion 
of Rs. 8,707, and this settlement, though originally only intended for four years, 
remained in force until 1840. 

This period suffered to a great extent from rash speculations in indigo and other 
country produce, and from the famous famine of 1837-38; this last alone brought about 
a remission of Government revenue amounting to Rs. 17,10,971. 

In 1840 began the settlement which, after lasting thirty years, has lately fiirmi- 
nated. The financial result of this, at that time, was a further decrease of Rs. 1,08,392. 
This settlement was in a great measure effected by Mr. Rose, aud was carried out on 
an entirely now plan ; the Avhole country was surveyed, and maps prepared of every 
village, showing every field, and with them a detailed statement giving the names of 
every cultivator, his holding, rent, &c. 

Mr. Rose commences his report on this .settlement (dated 1842) by alleging that 
“ no district’bas ever suffered so much from bad administration as Cawnpore hut, 
notwithstanding this and superadding calamitous seasons, lie records that “ the flour¬ 
ishing appearance of the district must excite the wonder of all who had witnessed the 
utter state of ruin to which it was reduced by the famine." Further on he moderates 
this statement, and s.ays “ there had been a general and extensive reduction of rent- 
rates, .and that the cultivation was still much below the former standard.” He goes ou 
to say;—“ No district in tlie North-We,st Provinces can show an equal extent of country 
paying such high revenue rates as are prevalant in seven out of the nine sub-divisions 
of the districtthat “ there arc no local or permanent advantages on the part of Oawu- 
pore sufficient to accoimt for its very high revenue rates, as contrasted with those of 
similar districts that “ an excessive revenue demand may be long exacted without any 
deficiency, so long as you have a set of wealthy speculators at hand ready to jmt their 
money iuto land that “ in no district has therc.beeu such a rapid and extensive chano-e 
of landed property as in Cawnporethat “ at least tlp’ee-fourths of the landed property 
of the district had changed bauds iu the preceding thirty years." 

He also makes the following oKservations, which I note, as they bear on subjects 
wliich 1 shall hereafter touch on :—“ The demand for agricultural produce, caused hv 
the largo military cautonmont at Cawnpore, might be adduced as a reason for the ready 
sale; but it would be a very unsafe one to* take into account in fixing the assessment 
for a prolonged period ; since various contingencies may, a+ any time, cause the transfer 
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of troops to other parts of the country.” Again, he says :—“ The Kormee* villages 
were rated much above the standard of the district, and the estimates of pcrgunnah 
officers would, if adhered to, have added 30 per cent, to the former assessment.” 

Mr. Rose’s anticipations of the recovery of the district from the effects of famine 
were, however, not realized. A revision of the settlement became necessary so early 
as 1845, which ended in a further reduction of Rs. 32,326. During the currency of 
the thirty years, the district has suffered from the Mutiny, and also from famine in, 
1861-62 ; and though no villages have been sold in default of revenue, no loss than 1,598 
villages, or portions of them have changed hands within that period. 


The following statement shows at a glance all the assessments of the district up to 
the present time:— 

lat Settlement. 3ad Settlement. 3rd Settlement. 4tb Settlement. 5th Settlement. 

Bupees 28,59,361 22,51,024 21,69,340 21,89,658 20,35,311 

To sum up the proo,eodings of the past, we have five times re-assessed the district, 
and each time has boon distinguished by a reduction of the G-overnment demand and 
by largo transfers of property. (Sir R. Montgomery furnished a statement showing, 
from the cession up to 1846, 1,149 villages had been wholly transferred, and 301 in 
part, out of a total of 2,311. Appendix C., shows transfers of 602 villages wholly and 
996 villages in part.) 

To get at the total transfers from the cession up to date, we must deduct from my 
tables 150 whole villages and 363 portions of villages transferred between 1840 and 
1846; the balance, plus Sir R. Montgomery’s figures, gives a grand total of 1,601 
villages, or 69 per cent, wholly transferred, and 943 portion of villages, or 40 per cent, 
in part transferred.! During the last two settlements we have twice suffered from 
famine and once from rebellion. Wo have not yet arrived at the long-oxi^ected per¬ 
manent settlement, and with every desire to confer the blessings of justice, peace, and 
prosperity on the people, we can hardly claim to have been very successful. 

A sixth settlement is now in progress, and it remains to be seen whether, profiting 
by the lessons of the past, anything can be done to better agricultural prospects, satis¬ 
fied, as we must be, that we have gained nothing during seventy years by alterations 
of the asse.samcnl ; that the cultivator, so far from thriving under our rule, is still in 
the same state of abject poverty he was described to be in 1801 ; and that the proprie¬ 
tor has been in a chronic state of transfer ever since the commencement of the century. 


If we really wish to profit by the past, and look the whole subject fully in the face, 
we must at once admit that the only real standard which defines rates is the Govern¬ 
ment demand; that the rent-rates per se have no connexion with, or bear any propor¬ 
tion to, the produce of the land ; that they are the result of the Government demand, 
which is light or heavy in proportion to the statement of income received from the 
Government which preceded ours. To make my meaning clear, take, for instance, this 
district. The income received by our predecessors was stated to have been in round 
numbers twenty-two lakhs; when we took over the district from the Nawab, by some 
prefectly unintelligible process, the Collector of the time being arrived at a conclusiou 
that the district could pay twenty-four lakhs, Qne thing, however, is quite clear—he 
never made the slightest enquiry as to the productive resources ol Uie country (we only 
find one mention of such enquiry duridig the first forty years of 'Jur rule, .and the 
result of that even was said to have been a mass of errors anduttei un liable); so 


that in point of fact we accepted Nnwab’s rent-roll, as it was ca'llod, w’hich was 
simply a statement of the amount , . out of 

the p^ple; .and, assuming the p. Ue and his subordinates 

rule, we added on two lakhs of ’ ople could affo ^ ^ distributed 

over the pergunnahs wais fu- /oipees to the annual • nf villat^es 

K.n„....,..cir rlbcr 

aud are celebrated for their iiK .-j be said to understand what wc call g • 
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and they again sub-divided it over the cultivators. In this way, it will bo seen, the 
cultivator was made to contribute to moot tho Government demand, and his contribu¬ 
tion subsequently came to be called rent. But if rent is what we generally understand 
it to be—that portion of the value of the whole produce which remains to the 
owner of the lands, after all the outgoings belonging to its cultivation, of whatever 
kind, have been paid—it is evident this contribution is not rent, for the produce of the 
land had never been ascertained, nor the cost of cultivation, nor the amount of profit, 
if any. Things, however, went on for nearly fortj’- j-cars with a very slight variation in 
the contribution paid by the cultivator, till in 1840 the Government officials dignified 
it by the name of rent and, reversing the process by which the contribution had been 
fixed, evolved the Government demand out of the so-called rent. It is astonishing to 
find how, with all the trouble, energy, and genius which were expended in carrying out 
the settlement of 1839 and 1840, it never occurred to any one to ascertain whether 
there were any profits in eultivation so as to make rent. The whole ability and energy 
of the Settlement staff was engrossed in ascertaining what they called rent-rates, but 
what I call contribution-rates; and, it is only now, when we find tho whole district so 
rack-rented—the people cannot he worse off—that wo discover tho land-revenue, so far 
fi'om being the rental of the Government property, is a forced contribution from the 
occupant thereof. 

That this same process has been followed all through the North-West Provinces 
I verily believe; indeed, it would be otherwise impossible to aocount for the extraordi¬ 
nary variation in the so-called rent-rates in adjoining districts. 

If, then, the Government are anxious to lay down some standard of average rent- 
rates, it will be necessary first to discover whether there is any profit in cultivation—in 
fact, whether there is any basis for rent. Appendix A, which we shall presently dis- 
(!uss, throws great doubt on the question; and until those figures are shown to be mate¬ 
rially wrong, seems uuuecessary to discuss it; one obstacle primd fade appears, however, 
to be insurmountable—the distance of some portion of tho provinces from the great 
centres of trade. Tho opening up of new moans of communication may reduce the 
difi’erenoe considerably; but I cannot understand bow anything wo can do will ever 
j)ut outlying districts on an equality with those in the immediate neighbourhoods of 
the great marts, 

T will now procc(xl to discuss the questions rai.scd by tbe Board, but in doing so 
I must be allowed to depart from the order in which they stand, for reasons which 
will become obvious as we proceed; and premising that in all which follows I am refer- 
ing only to the district of Cawnpore, I shall begin by giving my o])iuion as to tho 
staples by which the increase of prices, if there be any, should be tested. These are 
gram, wheat, barley, joar, bajra, and sugar. The grounds on which my opinion is 
based will be found in tbe following statement;— 

Total Produce of the Districts in 1848 and, in 1871. 


Gram, . ... 
Wheat, ... 
Barley, ... 
Joar, 

Bajra, 

Sugar, 

Cotton, ... 
Miscellaneous, 
Gra»d 



s work. 
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The sis staples I have selected in 1848 formed 91 per cent, of the total produce of 
the district, and again in 1871 we find the same six staples forming 74 per cfent. of the 
whole out-turn. This percentage would, however, have been much larger had not the 
bajra and jnar crop completely failed throughout the district. 

The only other staple which might have been selected is cotton ; I have rejected it 
because the cultivation is entirely regulated by speculation. If the price rules low 
during the months of April, May, and June— i. just before the sowing season—the 
cultivation is sure to be curtailed. Moreover, I am firmly of opinion Bengal cotton 
will, 'before many years, almost disappear from the English price current. It is incapa¬ 
ble of improvement at a profit, and can never compete with American cottons, which 
will ere long push it out of both European and China markets. 

The staples I have selected show an increase in 1871 over 1848, whilst cotton 
shows a very considerable falling off. 

We will next take the question whether rents have reached their full limit. To 
test this I have prepared a statement, Appendix A. This contains a comparative and 
detailed account of the cost of cultivating the six principal staples of the district. Mr. 
Hume’s figures are taken from a statement furnished by him in 18G4 to the Board of 
Revenue; Sir R. Montgomery’s are taken from his statistieal report on the distriet of 
Cawnpore; my own are the result of enquiries extending over the past four years. 

Mr. Hume’s details are defective in many respects. Under the heading “ seed,” 
he has entirely omitted the large item of “ sugarcane slipson the other hand, he has 
accounted for a great deal too much seed for both bajra and joar ; under the head 
“ ploughing” and manure he has charged nothing for the hoeing and the hauling out 
of the manure, nor has he allowed anything for weeding under sugarcane and wheat; 
be has over-estimated the cost of irrigation, allowed nothing for thrashing and clean¬ 
ing, and his rent-rate for sugar-cane is evidently only calculated on one year’s occupa¬ 
tion of the land. His total charges, however, very nearly tally with mine, and in pro¬ 
duce we only differ considerably in the matter of bajra and sugarcane. As regards 
sugarcane, I have charged for the highest cultivation known in these parts, and conse¬ 
quently have credited my account with the highest known produce. 

Sir R. Montgomery’s details arc still more defective ; he allows nothing for manure 
and nothing for weeding, cither barley or cotton. His well-irrigation is altogether 
under-estimated; his premises are wrong. He asserts that one pair of bullocks can 
water half an acre a day. This is quite out of the question ; they might possibly, if 
hard pressed and worked for 14 hours, water half that area. As a fact, however, the 
average is nearer an eighth of an acre. . Bird-scaring, reaping, and thrashing are all 
ignored, as is also the second year’s rent for tho sugarcane field. Tho result is, that 
his charges fall far short of cither Mr. Hume’s or mine, and as his produce is the same, 
Ills statement shows a considerable profit to tho cultivator. It is, however, but fair to 
add that he starts with the presumption that manure is rarely, if ever, used. I cannot 
say what was the case in his time, but I can bear testimony to tho fact that now every 
village is emptied of everj'thing in the shape of manure, just before the rainy season 
commences, and any one w'ho is out in the district at that time will see every field any¬ 
where near the village site dotted with manure heaps, 

Tho statement itself contains at foot the grounds on which my charges are based. 
I have endeavoured to keep thorn as low as possible, and have restricted my investiga¬ 
tion to fields in which only one crop is cultivated; neither have I made any allowance 
for two crops in the season, because it is tho exception, and not the rule, in this district. 
In a return lately made to Government, it was shewn that out of a total cultivation of 
8,53,820 acres, only 27,953 or little more than 3 per cent., bore two crops in tho 
season. 

As regards mixed crops, every one who knows anything of agriculture must know 
that the result will be diminished produce, whether it be wheat and rape, or barley and 
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gram. It ia only done in this country when the cultivator’s area is small, and with the 
object of having a little of everything. 

I have, however, given an out-turn considerably above the average, and, in the 
case of sugarcane, a bumper crop. 1 have charged nothing for manure itself—only 
for the hauling out j nor have I said anything about the cost of getting the crop to 
raarkety as in this-statement I have been discussing the cost and profit to the actual cul¬ 
tivator. A very small percentage of these take their grain to market; it passes into the 
hands of the zemindar or money-lender on the threshing-Soor. I have only made such 
charges as a cultivator may expect to have to pay when emigration sots in to other and 
less densely-populated provinces. Supposing tliis statement, then, stands the test of 
criticism, it will be manifest that, if the cultivator of this district had to pay for labour, 
ho could not cultivate at a profit ; that he can hardly be expected to be contented, and 
certainly cannot bo considered a substantial peasant. And the fact remains that, after 
payment of the rent, the margin left for the cultivator’s subsistence is less than the 
value of the labour he has expended on his land. 

This is doubtless a new view of the matter, but none the less, I assert, is it a true 
one. I assert that the abject poverty of tho average cultivator of this district is beyond 
the belief of any one who has not seen it. He is simply a slave to the soil, to the zemin¬ 
dar, to the usurer, and to Government. The only wonder is any one can bo found to 
lend money to such an impecunious individual. It may be asked why, when things 
are so bad, he does not run away and try a new country. The answer to this is, there 
ia no profession below agriculture; he believes, rightly or wrongly, his aiaius would be 
no better in any other village, and with this drawback, in times of bad seasons, no one 
would help him. He knows by staying in this own village it will be to the interest of 
the zemindar and money-lender to leave him sufficient to keep himself and family alive 
(they all have families); when asked why he does not go, be helplessly ejaculates ^^kahan 
jaega ?”—“ where shall I go ?” and finally, there is that extraodinary love of home 
which, though prevalent in other nations, is a sort of mania in a Hindoo, So he goes 
on from birth to'death in the same hopeless, insolvent state, happy if he can only get a 
little tobacco for himself and a pewter bangle for his wife. 

I have said he finds men to lend him money, and for the true exposition of bis 
existence, it "will be as well to explain who these lenders of money to insolvents are, and 
how it is they are able to extract blood from a stone. 

There are a class of usurers spread broadcast over the country, who lend money on 
a system called ugai, and make a very handsome profit out of it. It consists in advanc¬ 
ing a man ten rupees on condition of his repaying the loan in twelve monthly instal¬ 
ments of one rupee each, "When seven or eight months have elapsed, tho unfortunate 
is encouraged to borrow another ten nipees on the same terms, but from this is deducted 
the balance of the first loan, and he finds himself involved for another twelve months 
with only the difference in cash, i «., seven or eight rupees. From this date he may be 
said to be hopelessly in the hands of the money-lender ; before harvest time a further 
loan, subject to deductions as before, is taken, and tho fruits of his labour go partly to 
meet his loan, partly to pay his rent, and partly to repay seed ; the balance, if any, to 
keep body and soul together. I have inspected books belonging to these usurers, and 
liavc seen as many as six hundred separate accounts of this kind in one man’s ledger. 

In addition to this, and as I have referred to it above, I may as 'well mention the 
terms on which he gets seed. He obtains this generally from his zemindars, whose 
terms are not quite so usurious as those of the money-lender. The cultivator has to 
repay the original loan at harvest time, with 25 per cent, more, and not unfrequontly 
is bound to dispose of his whole crop to the zemindar at rates favourable to the latter. 

I may add he lives entirely on the coarsest grains, one of which, kesari^ is known 
to be actively deleterious, producing loin palsy, cases of which are very prevalent in 
the southern pergunaahs of this district. He rarely, if ever, tastes wheat in any form. 
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There are of course agriculturists—take the Kormis and Kachis for instance, 
who from generation to generation have been accustomed to work harder and use more 
skill in their cultivation than the miserable creatures I have been speaking of; but 
even they can do no more than get their livelihood out of the land, perhaps put a little 
more clothing on their bodies, and eat wheaten flour instead of bajra or kesari; but 
then they are a class of cultivators from whom the zemindar exacts higher rents. In 
defence of his action, it must be added, the villages to which these classes chiefly 
belong will generally bo found to be higher assessed than their neighbours, and this 
notwithstanding that Mr. Rose, whom I have before quoted on the subject, was aware 
of the tendency of the native officials to over-asscss them, and did his best to lower 
their rates to an equality with their neighbours. 

I regret to say tliat, with these few exceptions, the normal state of between three- 
fourths and four-fifths of the cultivators of this district is as I liave above shown. It 
may appear to many to be exaggerated, and, from the nature of tho case, it is of course 
impossible to produce figures in support of it; nevertheless it is the result of my per¬ 
sonal observations, and I feel confident the result of the whole discussion will be to 
prove I have not overstated the truth. 

Such being the position of the peasantry of this district, I need only add that the 
so-called revenue-rates of tho district have boon, during the past thirty years, higher 
than tho rates of any other district in the North-West Provinces ; and asserting that 
the transition state of Roolundshuhur and other districts neither has been, nor is ever 
likely to be, entered on in this district, leave the Board of Bovonue to decide whether 
rents have not more than reached thoir full limit, and whether tho Government is still, 
or ever will be, entitled to a further share in the labour of these slaves of tho soil. 

1 will now proceeil to review the prices of the past year. 

Appendix B. contains tho prices of the five principal staples of the district. Tho 
rates quoted in tho table from 1823 to 1837 are abstracted from Sir R. Montgomery’s 
statistical work; from 1838 up to the present time, they represent actual prices paid 
by merchants of this city at harvest time in each year. Tho hooks of two of the oldest 
and larg(!st firms of this city were kindly placed at my disposal, and I caused the 
actual rate paid for a specific transaction, during the month of Bysakh, equivalent to 
our month of May, in each year to be abstracted. 

As this list of prices shows a result very different from the generally received 
opinion as to a rise in prices, I shall be happy to assist in subjecting it to any test tho 
Government may see fit to apply to it. I regret I cannot quote from any authority 
as to the sort of Inirvcst there was from year to year ; but from all I can ascertain, and 
all I can my.solf recollect of the periods from 1840 to 1850 and 1850 to 1860, to the 
latter of which my experience is alone <‘,onfinod, the harvest during these decades were 
above, rather than below, the average, aud considerably in excess of the two previous 
decades. Tho low prices and fine harvt'st of 1871 go veiy far to establish this, the 
prices of this year bedng on a par with those two decades. 

If this is the case—and genfiral report bears my assumption out—the cheapness 
of grain during those two decades is at once accounted for, and the fact established— 
there ha.i been no rise in prices quoad the principal staples of the district during the past 
fifty years. 

I have not thought it necessary to include cotton in this table, as it is now well 
known the rise iu price of that article was quite ephemeral and solely due to the 
American war. We have; during tho past year again reached the level of the anto- 
Americau war period, vie,, 13 rupees per inaund. I have omitted also sugar, and 
other products of a like nature, the cultivation of which may be fairly called market 
gardening; because this high fiiriiiiug is carried on by an infinitely small percentage 
of the population, and because, were it increased to any extent, the profits woidd iiumo 
diately decrease, and further, because rents derived from that class of cultivation 
could never bo used at a general standard for the district, ono whit more than the 
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ordinary cultivator, taken as he is, could be made to cultivate with the skill and suc¬ 
cess of the Kaohis and Kormis, the market gardeners of the country.* Nor do I 
foresee any increase in these prices, or know any cause which might operate to bring 
about such an increase. 

And hero I will touch upon the question of improved means of communication. 

Whatever advantages a district can derive from variety of communication, this 
one has enjoyed. Bounded on the one side by the river Jumna, and the other side 
by the Ganges, it has always had the full benefit of river communication. It has alwaj'S 
had one of the main arteries of the country, the old Mogul road, running right through 
the southern part of it, and since 1840 has enjoyed the advantages of the; Grand Trunk 
Road running through the northern portion of tho district. Since 1854 it has had its 
communication northward increased by the Ganges Canal, and since 1860 it has had 
tho East India Railway; for nearly fifty years it had one of the largest military can¬ 
tonments in its centre; and after an interregnum of ton years suddenly found itself 
possessed of the largest emporium of commerce in the Upper Provinces. But as far as 
I can see, or figures can tell, not ono of these advantages appear in any way to have 
affected the price of tho staples of the district; so far from its deriving any further 
advantage from its Railway, speaking from an agriculturist’s point of view, I know 
nothing which will tend more to keep prices at a level.f So long as there are thousands 
upon thousands of acres of grain bearing lands yet to be brought under cultivation 
along the line of the Groat Indian Peninsular Railway, there is no just cause to expect 
a rise in tho price of grain. 

The question, then, whether rents have risen with prices, has already been disposed 
of. There has in point of fact been no rise in either. There has been no rise in rent, 
and there could not have been, because the settlement of 1840 left them so high, that 
the margin left for tho cultivation is as small as it can be. That there has been no 
rise in prices is apparent from Appendix B. 

These reasons prevent my assuming any considerable prospective rise in rents. 
They have also prevented any considerable attempt at enhancement through the process 
of law, from which I should bo justified in asserting that the Courts refused to treat 
tenants with right of oceupaucy and tenants-at-will on the same footing. 

As to tho (luestiou of tho populatiou being up to the ordinary standard, I can 
only say it is considerably above it. By the census of 1865, it stood at 502 to the 
square mile; and though I cannot detain this report until tho result of tho census just 
taken is known, I have not tho slighbst doubt the past six years will show a great 
increasG on that number. At any rate, the figure above quoted is considerably above 
the average of the whole North-West Provinces, there being only nmc districts which 
were more populous in 1865. 

We next come to the question of the margin of culturable land yet to be brought 
under the plough. The following statement shows the state of the district thirty years 


ago iu acres 






Total Area. 

Barren. 

Total 

Cnlturahlo. 

Cultivated. 

Balance. 

PerceilUipe 
of Balance on 






Total. 

1,457,795 

614,443 

943,361 

786,264 

157,105 

16-61 


* I may be allowed to mention a case in point to show how the increased cultivation ot one of these 
garden products resulted in diminishing the profits of the first speculation. 

The Municipality of Cawnpore in 1867 began the cultivation of the edible sugarcane. At that time 
there was very little grown in Ownpore, and the gardeners across the Ganges in Oudh were deterred 
from competing in the cultivation, owing to the settlement operations then going on in that district. 
The first year tho Municipality sold half an acre for Ks, Sou, and several acres the second year at the 
rate of Es, 300, They finished, however, in 1S70 by only realizing about Us. 60 an acre. This was 
entirely owing to competition. The asses.Hmeut of the laud in Oiidh having been completed, hundreds 
of acres were put under cane of one sort mid the other, and any quantity of it was obuinable in the 
Cawnpore market. 

f Sir C. Wood foresaw this in IS6I ; at that time he wrote “ The probable effect of the railroads 
would seem to be towards the equaliz.ation of the prices of produce in ditfereut parts of India, and a general 
improvement in the wealth ot all classes of the country, rather than to give an)' peculiar advantage to tUv 
landholders.” 
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I have no reason to suppose the new and more accurate survov will very materi* 
ally alter the figures in the second and third headings. 1 have lately received from the 
Settlement Officer the result of the now survey of the only perguimah, Bilhour, which 
u completed, and I here give it in comparative form:— 



Total Area. 

Barren. 

Total 

Culturable. 

Cultivated. 

Balance 

Culturable. 

Percentage of 
Balance on 

1840, 

... 111,298 

29,008 

81,290 

69,079 

23,211 

Total. 

28-65 

3871, 

... 111,433 

31,030 

79,863 

62,981 

17,372 

21-76 


The surveyors, it will be seen, have not been able to convert the area of the barren 
land into culturable—indeed there is a slight diminution in the culturable area. 

It is astonishing, however, to find that in a pergunnah which has for many years 
enjoyed the use of canal water, so large a percentage of culturable land should still 
be uncultivated. Tliis, combined with the fact of there being 505 people to the square 
mile in the pergunnah, only tends to corroborate my former assertion—there is little or 
no profit in agriculture in this district. 

We will next turn to the question of whether rental assets, at present left to pro¬ 
prietors, is excessive or not. 

Appendix C has been prepared with a view of showing not only the extent of 
transfer of property in the district, but also to endeavour to show what, under the most 
favourable view of the case, the profits arc worth. It is a well-known fact that a 
landholder, even in hard times, will sell anything and adopt any shift rather than part 
with his land. When, then, we see the gigantic and wholesale transfers of land which 
have been going on ever since the cession, we can only adoj>t the inevitable conclusion 
—there enn be little or no profit in landed property. Wore the subject confined to 
single transfers, it might be suggested, knowing the unthrifty nature of the agricul¬ 
turalist, that these transfers must have in a great measure arisen from the owner’s 
extravagance; but when one comes to examine the subject either by the light of the 
price paid per acre, of the number of years’ purchase, or of the repeated transfers (for 
it will bo observed the number of sales in columns 12 and 18 exceed greatly the num¬ 
ber of villages or shares transferred)—the only conclusion is, the properties were 
hardly worth buying, qud profits, and arc certainly such as to offer no inducement 
whatever to invest capital in land. Indeed, I have been informed by several land 
speculators, they do not look so much to profits derived from the produce of the land 
or from enhanced rents; they expect, and as a fact do recoup themselves by, the 
interest on the monies lent by them to the villagers (when once they get possession 
of a village in this way, they take care to keep other usurers out). Tliis interest, as 
I before explained, they recover chiefly in kind, and, added to the larger products, 
such as grass, fruits, fish, timber, &c., makes the return from their investment pretty 
safe. It does not, however, add to the prosperity ai> oven comfort of tho villager; on 
the contrary there is nothing M-hicb has so contributed to tho demoralization of the 
country as the transfer of land to these harpies 

In this table will be found a comparisou of the price ot l»nd as it ruled during the 
three decades of the past settlement. been prepared either from inspection 

of actual sale-deeds, or, in their absence (many having been destroyed during the 
Mutiny), from the statements of the parties to thcrespectivo transfers, cases which 

could not bo corroborated in citlior of these two ways have bcenomffted from the regis¬ 
ter. Every precaution has been toaken to fix tbe dates aecuratelj in the absenc^ D t e 
deeds, by comparison with our offioce registers of mutations of proper y an t e anon 
aoes’* records in the pergunualas. WhenI say ithas taken nearly eighteen months to 
compile, 1 trust the Govemimeut will give me credit for having taken every means ^ 
mv power to assure its accuracy. 


* AfiO'.mtry regUtrar, 
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In preparing the private transfer columns, I have omitted all mortgages, as they 
are for the most part mixed up with the sales ; but where a sale has been anticipated by 
a mortgage, and only the final settlement of accounts mentioned in the deed, I have in¬ 
cluded the original loan in the sale. The effecit of this no doubt is frequently to show 
a higher price than that actually paid. Interest, and various other items, have all con¬ 
tributed to swell the whole before the final transfer took place. So also many of the 
sales recorded show a higher price than that actually paid. There are cases in which 
portions of villages have been transferred to other than shareholders, and a fictitious 
price entered in the deed of sale with the object of defeating the claim to pre-emption 
by a shareholder.* 

On the other hand, the sales under decree of Court, as a rule, represent bond fide 
transactions, and the number of land speculators in Cawnporo referred to by Mr. Rose, 
and still existing here, prevent land-selling by public auction below its value. In study¬ 
ing the statement, therefore, I am more inclined to accept the result of salas under 
decree of Court as representing the true state of affairs, and not those shown under private 
transfers. There is also another thing in the table which is calculated to mislead, but 
which combines to prove that the real value of land is even less than the figures show. 

The number of years’ purchase has been calculated on the assumption that the pro¬ 
fits of an estate arc equal to the Government demand ; in other words, on the principle 
of 50 per cent, assets. 

This has been done in consequence of the Government of India, in the matter of the 
Income-tax, having decided that incomes from land are to be assessed on this assump¬ 
tion. 

Taking this asnmption to be correct, it will bo found that the interest on the total 
investments of 30 years in land sold under decree of Court amounts to Rs. 24-6-4 
per cent. To carry it out further, the int«r<?st o!i the investments in the first decade 
amounted to Rs. 30-9-9 per cent. ; in the second decade to Rs. 24 2-5 per cent.; in the 
third decade toRs. 19-12-1 per cent.—andyetland w’as only worth about four years’ pur¬ 
chase during the 30 years, and in the best decade only worth five years’ purchase. This, 
coupled with the fact contained in Appendices A and B, should satisfy most people that 
the profits have been greatly over-estimated. 

Here again this unfortunate district has suffered from having been mis-understood 
in the same way it always has ; because the city of Cawupore is thriving, it has been 
assumed the district is also. If in Rohilkhuud, with a revenue rate of about Rs. 2, 
the profits of land are equal to the Government demand, under what possible assump¬ 
tion can the profits of this district be adjudged the same when the revenue rate is about 
Rs. 3 ? 


It is true that the statement examined by decades shows an increase in the last 
decade in the price of land, whet her tested by the value per acre or by the numlwr of years’ 
purchase. But, after all, the value per acre is a very uncertain test in a country where 
in some villages there is handly an acre ^f waste-land, and in others three parts are bar¬ 


ren. (I have found it impossible to ascerlatly 

ferred, owin£r to shares m villages held conjoir the ex.act amount of cultivated land trans- 
r of years purchp.se is, without doubt, the best being so frequently sold.) Theuum- 
o e pro s equa izing 50 per cent, of the assets ^lod the error in the assumption 
or rather a Pets equally the first decade as the last, does not affect this view of the case, 

^^t increase in the price paid for the land during the 

silver but also asVb^f nicasurc owing to tho depreciation in tho value of 

indirect profits^f of sped’ilation in land arising from the 

--- ’ ^ course risen wi th the increased value of pro- 


'{g. 20U to a shareholder. 
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duce, I am perfectly satisfied it is not owing to any rise in rents, though it may have 
been effected by the breaking up of waste-land through the agency of the Ganges Canal 
and otherwise. 

Whatever may have been the cause, it clearly is not owing to the increased profits 
of the cultivators, though in some cases it may have arisen from the purchaser being 
iu a position to screw more labour out of the ryot. 

So small really is the profit to be derived from land-holding, that it has become 
almost unsaleable during the past year, partly from the imposition of the 10 per cent, 
(^ess for local purposes, and partly in consequence of the uncertainty attending the impend¬ 
ing settlement. Anyhow it cannot be maintained that the country is in a satisfactory 
condition, or that there is any real progress or increase in the material wealth ofthe agri¬ 
cultural populatiou, when land under the most exaggei’ated estimate is worth only five 
years’ purchase. 

On these grounds, then, I assort the share of the so-called rental assets at present 
left to the proprietors is very far from excessive, hi^ving regard to the amount of the 
Government demand, and taking into consideration all I have above stated as to the 
profits of agriculture, and superadding the fact that, good season or had season, the 
proprietor has to pay the Government demand all the same. * 

The conclusion I arrive at, after considering the subject in all its bearings, is that 
no advantage is to bo derived from leaving the assessment open to ro-adjnstment during 
a term of temporary settlement; certainly the lessons of the past do not point to any, 
nor tho atatiis of the agricultural population offer any hope. (I do not say we are the 
cause of this unfortunate position, but I do say our system has tendijd to keep them in 
tho same hopeless state we found them.) I have shown there is little or no profit in 
agriculture; I have shown there is no rise in prices; I have shown that seventy years 
of llritish administration result iu landed property being barely worth five years’ pur¬ 
chase. It remains now to show that we have little to expect from canals. 

I regret I cannot join in the sanguine expectations of those who look forward to a 
great incroase in the value of land arising from the extension of canal irrigation. 

The Engineers who first laid out the canal thought of little else but the fertile parts 
of the country, and as a consoqueuce took it through those tracts which were already 
sufficiently irrigated by wells. The advantage of this to the agriculturist was not 
very apparent. It raised the spring level through the country, and ciausecl all the wells 
which were not built with masonry to fall in; it covered the hitherto fertile soil, and 
many places with silt; and the demand being grea’tor than tho supply, many villages 
had to be content with insufficiont watering. They also entirely overlooked the natural 
drainage of tho country, and built the canal right across it. The result has been to 
turn a large quantity of arrable land into barren waste. 

An experience of seven years in a canal-water district satisfies me that canal irri¬ 
gation, imless accompanied by drainage, is more in’ ous than otherwise. The Canal 
Department may do a great deal towards this, bul not they can do will obviate the 
necessity of the proprietors doing a great dea^ more for tlr.nm8elves ; this means the in¬ 
vestment of capital, in other words, means the using up any eXiira profit they may have 
realized from the use of canal water. 

Appendix D shows the result of me year’s experiment conducted lastyoair to ascer¬ 
tain the comparative effects of canal water, well water, and no water at all, on twV) of the 
staples of the district. I am free Jo confess tho season was not a satisfactory one ifor 
such an experiment (and it will berepeated this year, which, for the same reason, will not 
h(> eonclusiveli, owing to the continual showers of rain in the cold weather, which brought 
the products of the nnirrigated land very nearly to an equality with canal irrigation. 

It, however, shows one thing, and that is, that well water is more productive than canal 


* We have now had a failure of the rainy season crop two years consecutively. 
This is now to be rectified ; a scheme is on foot for opening it all up again. 
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water. This is a fact well known to agriculturists ; but as tho cause of the difference 
is still a matter for speculation, I refrain from discussing it. All, however, are agreed 
that canal irrigated land is apt to become water-logged,—I conclude from the difficulty 
of restricting the amount used; and whenever rust appears among the cereals, it is 
worst in this kind of land. 

From this statement, however, T make the following deduction ;—Admitting the 
increased value of a village which has been enabled by the canal to water land hitherto 
unirrigated, and to bring under cultivation land which has hitherto been uncultivated, 

I am of opinion that Government can afford to give up the difference between the in¬ 
creased value and the water-rate ; for, as in the case of last year and this. Providence 
has supplied the irrigation which has brought tho crops to perfection, and not the 
canal; and if in every five or six years there comes a year in which canal water is 'un¬ 
necessary, surely the cultivator is entitled to share in the blessing of Providence as 
much as Government. Indeed, when one takes into consideration the fact that the area 
of canal irrigated lands is larger than tho carrying capacity of the canal can supply, and 
that as a fact it does not give a fulb suj)ply over the whole area, it is unreasonable both 
in the Dejjartment and Government to claim evei‘y advantage—I mean such advantage 
as they have had no share in bringing about. 

It is true that, in the protection the canal affoi’ds ag-ainst famine, the advantage of 
it is inoalculablo. But it cuts both ways ; if it protet^ts the agriculturist against famine 
it also protects Government against remission of revenue. 

For my own part, believing as I do, that the onl}' increase derived from canal irri¬ 
gation is the rent on new cultivation, which otherwise could not have been brought 
under the plough, aud which is, sis a rule, jroor land, situated at such a distance from 
the village site as to be incapable of sharing in the sciiut manuring tlic home fields get, 

I consider the water-rate as at present fixed quite sufficient, or, in other words, as much 
as the cultivator can afford to pay. The dift'orential rates between gardim and ordi¬ 
nary cultivation are quite sufficient to protect the canal I'roin loss; and in view of the 
advantages of a pci-petual settlement, any loss incurred from any of the abovo-mentionod 
sources should be accepted by Govenunoul. 

That we have some of the most fertile soil in the world will hardly be gaiusayed 
when one considei's the crops which are raised by the climate and soil unassisted, I say un¬ 
assisted because the amount of manure used, having reference to tlie whole cultivated 
area, is a more nothing. Appendix E shows that gr.ain lor grain, this soil and climate 
will produce cereals as heavy and as good as the English climate, and unassisted will 
yield within a third of what high farming raises from English soil. The difference is 
manure and science—manure and science are capital. 

Whichever way one turns with a view of iiK^reasing the produ(;tive resources of 
the country, one has to face the difficulty of want of capital. And if my tables of the 
cost of cultivation and the pricesfof the last 50 years are anywhere near accurate, it is 
hopeless, in the present state of airs, to exjject the investment of any capital in the 
soil. 

The only remedy is to reduce tlie Giverument demands, and by special enactment 
reduce the proprietcor a claim on enltivaton with right of occupancy in pro))ortion to 
it. Then settle the Govonmieut demands in perpetuity, and very few years will pass 
over our hieads before a marked change will comt over the people. 

In 1861 Sir W. Muir recorded his views in favour of a permanent settlement, and 
so exhaustive and able an advocacy leaves little or nothing to be urged in addition. 

The Government would save not only-the expenses inemred in the periodical revi¬ 
sion, but also the greater portion of the-cost of collecting. For were the boon granted, 
one of the conditions should undoubtedly be that the proprietor must pay the Goveru- 
mCitt demand into the Head-Quarters-Tre^sury himself, in the same way as they have 
to do in Bengal. 
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The zemiadars and ryots would be relieved not only of the temptation to waste 
TOonov in attempting to purchase surreptitiously some hoped-for exemption, but also 
from the exactions of the array of native officials revision of settlement brings into the 
field. 

There is, however, another benefit which, though not mentioned by Sir W. Muir, 
I hold to be of incalculable value, and that is the being assured of the permanent value 
of their propert)'. Sir W. Muir has shown most lucidly, in the commencement of his 
minute, that the landholders of these Provinces have already got perpetual fixity of 
tenure. It remains for me to point out that every recurring revision of settlement, the 
value of the property is practically in abeyance, not only until the new assessments are 
given out, but until all chance of a revision of the revision has passed away. This is from 
five to ten years according to the size of the district, and according to the number of 
revisions of revision which are ordered. Take, for instance, Saharunpore; the settlement 
of this district with its three revisions took over ten years to complete ; Goruokpore 
took very nearly the same time, and was revised several times; so also Boolundshur 
and Moozuffernuggur have suffered under revisions of revision for lengthened periods, 
though not, perhaps, quite so long as the two other districts. I know no reason why 
other settlements, which have been recently completed, should not also require revision. 
Whatever the period may bo which elapses between the commencement of a settlement 
and its final sanction, I think every one must agree it iff an intense hardship on the pro¬ 
prietor being unable to got or demand the full value of his property—indeed it has no 
value, nor can it have imtil it is known what the future assessment is to be, and 
then only when that assessment is unchallenged. There is always the fear of revision 
for several years after the assessment is announced. 

This is in reality one of the most serious evils of temporary settlement. As I 
have noticed above, laud is at the present time unsaleable in the Cawnpore district 
chiefly from this reason. 

I omit all notice of that which His Honor has so ably exposed—the wilful depre¬ 
ciation of property which goes on whilst settlement operations are impending. I join 
heartily with him and colonel Baird Smith in the belief that a fair and equable assess¬ 
ment fixed in perpetuity would eneourage the investment of capital; and can testily to 
the fact that the present system of temporary sottlomonts acts as a bar to those ordinary 
improvements which are within the means and skill of the agriculturist to employ. 

The fact is, capital in this country, as everywhere else, is always looking for au 
outlet. I hold the custom of burying rupees in a pot is fast dying out; trade in country 
produce and money-lending have taken its place, and the profits from both these sour¬ 
ces are so great, that it has become necessary to offer some other inducement to get 
money on to the land. Can there be any greater proof of this than is <*,outained in 
Appendix 0? 

Too great stress cannot bo laid on iSir W. Muir’s objection to the alternative of 
long settleraeute. There is a charm, as he and Mr. Mill rightly say, in the words “ for 
ever”—such a (diarm in the ears of a native as few of us can appreciate, which, if 
combined with a reasonable reduction of the Government demand, would diffuse a 
spirit of contentment and satisfaction over the whole country, and for tho sake of which 
we should bo justified in giving up all prospective advantages, and which contentment 
and satisfaction will so contribute to the material wealth of the country, that when 
from tho fall in the value of prccicus metals, or other causes we are forced to turn our 
ittention to other sources for revenue, we shall not find the slightest difficulty in raising 
t. 
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To enable those who are interested in the subject to understand '''^n th^^g figures, I add the following details; — 

BA JEA.-Seed, two seers. Ploughing once a day, for four days, including soi,;ug^ two pairs of bullocks at 6 annas: weeding, on^ 
pic; thrashing, two pairs of bullocks at 6 annas, and two men at 1 anna, 6 pie, winnowiijg ^t 1 anna 6 pie. » 

JOWAK.—Seed, two seers. Ploughing three times, inciuliiig sowing six paWj qj fiuHocks, for one day, at 6 annas; manure, two 
per mensem, for two months: rc.aping four men for one day, at 2 anuis, ordinarily paHg^g gii^rg jg scTeateeu: cleaning two pairs 0 

‘ BARLEY.—Seed, sixty seers. Ploughing six times, two pairs of bullocks, eaCj at 6 annas.- manure, four carts at 8 annas, and 

amias; requires two waterings, two men at 1 anna 6 pie, equal to 16 (sixteen) days by canal, two lifts, eight men will irrigate an ai 

6 pie; water-rate 2 rupees 4 annas; cutting, eight men at 3 annas, but the custom is cm g^are in twenty-one shares: thrashing, six pairs of 

SUGAR-CANE.—Seeds, 4,C0O pieces. Ploughing eight days, tw'O pairs of b,]]pcka at 6 annas; manure, one cart of four hullocki 
times, at 1 anna 6 pie: watering by well, eleven times; one pair of bullocks will wagp ^n acre in eight days, at 6 annas per diem, aiK 
water-rate, 3 rupees 5 annas 4 pie; by canal flow-, water-rate, 5 rupee.?; one man for ele,g^ ^^yg | g pjp 

I have accepted Mr, Hume’s e.stimate of the cost of cutting the cane and manu,jg^^c;„g j-be sugar-cane, as I can get no accurate in 

The leaves of the eanc are never sold. 

I have given the cost of the most expensive cultivation of sug.ir-Ci nc, whichj,ggggg;j-j^j.gg j]je land being fallowed for a year prev 

WHEAT.—Seed, forty seers. Ploughing eight times, tw-o paiip of ballooks at manure two carts of four bullocks for twe 

gate an acre in eight days at 6 annas, two men at 1 anna 6 pie; by canal, doable l:ft^ eijjt nien will irrigate one acre in two days at 2 anna; 
at 1 anna 6 pie; reaping, two men at 3 annas, usually paid for by one share in twenty-oii(. tbra.sliing, si.t bullocks for six days at qumias pei 

GRAM.—Seed, one maund. Ploughing eight times, including sowing, two pair of bullocks at 6 annas: manure, one carrot four b 
cleaning two days, one pair ol bullocks at 6 annas,- and two men at 1 anna 6 pie. 
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anaa 6 pie: bird-scaring, one man to three acres, for two months, at 2 rupees per mensem (contract rate); cutting, four men at 1 afina ti 


ud four men at 2 annas for one day: weeding twice, sixteen men at 1 anna 6 pie each time: bird-scaring one man to two acres, at 2 rupees 
as, and two men at 2 annas.- winnowing two men for one day, at I anna 6 pic. 

inna 6 pie; weeding, once, twenty men at 1 anna 6 pie: watering by well, one p.air of bullocks will irrigate one acre in eight days at 6 
I .-uitias c.aoh, and one man to guide the water st I anna 6 pie; water-rate, 1 nipcc 8 ann.is: by canal flow, one man to guide water at 1 anna 
i for two days, and six men at 1 amia G pie for two day.s; winnowing, eight men at 1 anna 6 pic. 

12 ,inn.as, ami tliiec men fer four days at I .anna 6 pie : sowing, eight men for two days .at 2 annas: weeding and hoeing, four men, eiglit 
a 6 pie; by canal, double lifts, eighi men will irrigate an acre in two d.ays at 2 annas each; one man to guide the water at 1 anna 6 pie; 


3 exact detailed cost. 


nee I have charged two years’ rent. 

i a cart, and six men for two days at 1 .anna G pie: weeding, once, twenty men: watering, three times hy well; one pair of bullocks irri- 
i guide the water at 1 anna 6 pie; water-rate, 1 rupee, 8 annas; by canal flow, water-rate, 2 rupees, 4 annas; one man to guide the water 
nen ditto at lanua 6 pie: winnowing, eight men at 1 anna 6 pic. 

,ays at 1 rupee, and four men for two days at one anna 6 pie: reaping, one share in twenty, cijual on an average to 1 rupee, thrashing and 
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APPENDIX E, 


Description of 
Grain. 


Where grown. 


1 Bed Wheat, ... 


j Bed Wheat, ... 


Bundelkhund, ... 4 0 94 


Purchased in the 
Bazar. 


Model Farm, Cawn- 3 10 88 

pore. 


Seed from Mr. 
Robertson. 


3 White Wheat, 


Cawnpore, 


Purchased in the 
Bazar. 


4 Barley, ...I Ditto, ... 3 8 S.3 0 8,3 


C Allahabad, 


S Barley, 


j From English Seed 
( acclimatized. 


8 'Barley, 


Cawnpore, 


From F.nglish Seed. 



Report ly A. Shakespeab, Esq., Commissioner, bth Division (Ab. 3441 ),—dated 

Benares, VJthJune, 1872. 


Sir, —I have the honour to forward, in 

Mr. P. Wigrtim. Offg. Collector of Bustee. 

„ J. Simson, Collector of Azimgurh 
„ J. R. Reid, Settlement Officer of Azimgurh. 

Moulvio Nazeer Ahmed, Deputy Collector of Azimgurh. 

Mr. A. R Pollock, Collector of Mirzapore. 

„ .T. I.umsden, Oilg. Collector of Benares. 

Bai Buldco Buksh, Deputy Collector of Benares. 

Mr. W. Oldham, Offg. Collector of Ghazeepore. 

Pundit Dabcepershad, Deputy Collector of Ghazeepore. 


original, replies from the officers 
noted in the margin 
to the Board’s Circu¬ 
lar T.T.T., dated 27th 
September last, on 
the subject of Perma¬ 
nent Settlement and 


the system of 30-ycars’ settlement in force in the North-Western Provinces. 

2. A.copy of the Circular was sent to each Collector and to the Settlement Officer 
of Azimgurh. The Collector of Goruckpore has made no response. Mr. J. Simson, 
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APPENDIX E, 


Description of 
Grain, 


Red Wheat, 


Red Wheat, 


White Wheat, 


Barley, 


Barley, 


« 'Barley, 


Where grown. 


Bundelkhund, ... 

Purchased in the 
Bazar. 


pore. 


Seed from Mr. 
Robertson. 


CawDpore, 


Forchased in the 
Bazar. 


Ditto, 


Allahabad, 


From English Seed 
acclimatized. 


Cawnpore, 


From F.nglish Seed. 


Weight per Imperial 
Bottle. 

Weight per Bushel. 

1 Average Weight per 
. Bushel in England. 

lbs. 023, 

lbs. ozs. 

lbs. Ozs. 

4 0 

94 0 

63 0 

- 3 10 

88 0 

63 0 

.3 18 

63 0 

60 0 

3 S 

63 0 

S3 0 

3 2 

50 0 

53 0 

3 4 

52 0 

03 0 


■E .3 

trt 

iSS ai 

iDh W h 


a; CJ 

Sb < If 


> U P< o ' 

< I 


to 

W 

•3 5 } 

2 S 

IS. 

2 T! 

t i 


Bushels. Bushels. 


20 


23 


20 


28 


39 


28 


33 


33 


30 


40 


40 


40 


Rbmabks. 


W. .B.—Samples 
I 3, 4 are discolor¬ 
ed, owing to the 
heavy rains this 
year, when the 
grain wa.s still on 
the threshing floor. 


Wheat at 1$ wds. 
per acre. 


Barley at ISmds. 
per acre. 


Report ly A. Shakespeab, Esq., Commissioner, bth Division (iVo. 3441), — dated 

Benares, Vlth June, 1872. 

Sib, —I have the honour to forward, in original, replies from tin; officers 

noted in the margin 
to the Board’s Circu- 
larT.T.T.,dated 27th 
September last, on 
the subject of Perma- 

Pundit Dabcepetshad, Deputy Collector of Ghazcoporc. nent Settlement and 

the system of 30-years’ settlement in force in the North-Western Provinces. 

2. A.copy of the Circular was sent to each Collector and to the Settlement Officer 
of Azimgurh. Xho Collector of Goruckpore has made no response. Mr. J. Simson, 


Mr. P. Wigram, Otfg. Collector of Bustee. 

„ J. Simson, Collector of Azimgurh. 

„ J. H. Reid, Settlement Officer of Azimgurh. 

Moulvie Nazecr Ahmed, Deputy Collector of Azimgurh. 
Mr. A. R. Pollock, Collector of Mirz.apore. 

„ ,T. I.umsflen, Offg, Collector of Benares. 

Rai Buldco Buksh, Deputy Collector of Benares. 

Mr. W. Oldham, Offg. Collector of Ghazeeporc. 
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7. Enliancomeiit tinder the rent-law has not, Mr. Reid remarks, boon much taken 
advantage of in Aziingurh, and where attempted, has encouraged the belief that rents of 
hereditary tenants cannot bo touched. It has still to be seen how tlie decisions of the 
Settlement Officers will be regarded by the Civil Courts. 

8 . The inexpediency of making a settlement on theoretical grounds, and adjusting 
from time to time, has been noticed above, and is equally ajiplicablo to temporary as to 
pennament settlements. In connection with this part of the subject, Mr. Reid has 
recorded what appear to me some valuable remarks and suggestions. Tlic conclusion 
arrived at is that the present system of settlement should stand. 

9. Moulvie Nazeer Ahiiiud in his memo, does not enter into details, but his opi¬ 
nions are plainly enough given. He writes, —“ I th<!rcfore should like the permanent 
settlement to ho discussed no more, at least for the present generation." Ho would 
adhere to 30 years’ settlement for the prosimt, but thinks tliat “ perhaps alter one or 
two renewals of assessments, 50 years will be a ffiir timo to lot the people rest“ as for 
altering the proportionate value of tho Government demand, it is the worst thing that 
can bo advised." 

10. Rai Buldeo Euksh, Deputy Cclloctor of Bemares, in his memo, calculates the 
net income of .zemindars at 30 per cent, of the gross rcmtal, and considers that this 
amount of profit could not be roducc'd. H(! would, as a I'emedy for the present state of 
things, abrogate the Hindoo law of inheritance, and the right to claim partition, and 
substitute the law of primogeniture. He would not allow any option to Settlement 
Officers to deviate from the 50 per cent. rule. He would simplify tlui lamt-law, and 
exercise a very strict watch over putwarecs’ papers, and make lumberdars responsible 
for their coiiXHjtness, H(i entirely disapproves of a system of assessment based on spe¬ 
culation or prospective rent-rates, but lie would make an exception in favour of irriga¬ 
tion canals. He thinks no general standard of acreage rates, below which no settlement 
should be confirmed in perpetuity, can l«i laid down for a large tract of country, but 
that it might be done for each separate district; and as to Benares, he considers that 
except in regard to some right-of-oecupancy-tenants, rents have reached their liighest 
limit. He is altogether opposed to the open permanent setttloment, and equally so to 
assessments in kind or aoconling to the market value of grain. 

11 . Mr. W. Oldham has not attempted to discuss the questions in order, because 
he considered that most of thorn could be “ .satisfactorily answered only by an officer 
of large e.\|)erience in the non-permanently-settled districts." He then proceeds to 
record instances in support of his view, that “ a permanent settlement of the North- 
Western Provinces would be a measure unwise, unstatosmanlike, and after having 
caused heavy pecuniary loss to the State, likely at some future time to bo nj^set.” 

12. Pundit Dabeopershad’s views do not materially differ from those recorded by 
the two other Deputy Collectors. lie considers a standard average rah', below which no 
settlement should be confirmed, to be impracticable; and “ a permanent settlement, with 
a ratable increase of jumraa lor a certain number of years, would lose the character of 
permanency.” He would retain tho present half-asset rate, but give the Settlement 
Officer discr etion to vary it for reasons to he assigned. He remarks that “ r ent-laws to 
a great extent restrict tlie full demand of revenue to which Government is entitled, and 
this cannot be remedied until the right of occupancy of cultivators be altogether done 
away with; but be sees no reason why such rights should now be disregarded.” 

13. With the exception of the report furnished by Mr. J. R. Roid, I fear tlie 
opinions forwarded herewith will not be thought of much value as helping towards an 
elucidation of the important points under discussion, but it will be reinomborod that 
this Division is peculiarly circumstanced. Three of the districts and apart of a fourth 
are permanently settled. A portion of Aziragurh is now undergoing revision, whilst a 
30 years’ settlement of Gornekporn and Bustee (both backward districts) has only 
lately been concluded. Mr. J. R. Reid was thus the only officer in the Division who 
could be specially looked to to devote to the subject such an amount of attention as could 
alone entitle any opinions to consideration in a matter so important. 
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Collector of Aximfrurh, states that his practical revenue experience has been too limited 
to enable him to submit any views of real value on tho important points treated of in 
these papers; and Mr. Pollock, Collector of Mirzapore, had no new idca.s to record on tho 
subject. Mr. Lumsden, OfTiciating Collector of Benares, had not been able to ;rive the 
matter sufficient attention and consideration to enable him to submit a report of the nature 
required, but forwarded a note on the subject by Rai Buldeo Buksb, Deputy Collector. 

3. Mr. P. Wigram has given careful consideration to the questions raised, but 
he is in charge of a backward ” district, of which tho settlement has only lately been 
revised, and where advance in every direction may be confidently hoped for in the 
future. He remarks on the extreme difficulty, not to say impossibility, of laying down a 
standard of average rates below which no settlement should be confirmed in perpetuity. 
He thinks it might eventually be advantageous to make a permanent settlement subject 
to a ratable increase in proportion to the rise of prices; but be would defer this until 
experience proved that rents had reached their limit, which is, as he remarks, postpon¬ 
ing the measui-e almost indefinitely. He believes 50 per cent, for a temporary settle¬ 
ment is fair, but he would leave a discretionary power with the Settlement Officer. With 
regard to the operations of tho rent-laws, he considers that they do in some measure 
restrict and delay the securing by the landholder of his full rents; and ho notes that as 
the settlement of Bustee has only ju.st been revised, there seems no necessity for can¬ 
vassing the question of prospective enhancement of rent-rates as affecting a settlement, 
so far as that district is concerned. Finally, he strongly deprecates leaving assessments 
open to enhancement during tho currency of a settlement, and would prefer to that a 
10 or 15 years’ settlement where railways or canals were likely to be oj^ened. 

4. Mr. J. R. Reid, a,n officer intimately conversant with tho subject under discus¬ 
sion, and actually employed in revising the teinporarily-settled portion of the Azimgurh 
District, is peculiarly well-qualified to afford valuable assistance to tho Board and 
Government; an<l I am glad to find that in his letter dated the 29th ultimo, he hai 
recorded his opinions distinctly on each of the points raised. The report is full of inter¬ 
esting fficf s and suggestions, which speak for themselves. Mr. Roid think.s if hardly 
possible to lay down a standard of average rates below which no settlement shall be 
confirmed in perpetuity; and be proceeds to support thi.s view with reference to the 
circumstances of that part of the Azimgurh District now under ro-settlement. Tho 
feeling which prevails in regard to the enhancement of rents is noticeable, but it cannot 
be expected that any such forbearance on the part of landlords should long continue. 

I would draw attention to Mr. Reid’s belief that “ were cultivating rights put in abey¬ 
ance, landholders could, by merely letting competition take its course, run rents up to 
very much more than they arc at present, or are likely to be, and at once obtain what are 
commonly called rack-rents.” This iudicato.s a remarkable demand for land, occasioned 
no doubt in a great measure by the increasing difficulty experienced among a large class 
of the population in obtaining any other better means of livelihoocL 

5. I can add nothing to what Mr. Reid writes in his fifth paragragh in regard to 
tho inexpediency of havingapermanentsottlomentsubjcct to a ratable incrcas(! of revenue 
in projioi'tion to increase of prices. That officer is decidedly opposed to such a scliemo, 
and I entirely concur with him. 

6. Mr. Reid would allow a certain discretion to Settlement Officers to deviate 
from the standard of 50 per cent, of rental- assets, but he shows that in the Hizainabad 
Pergunnali, on the settlement of which bo is at present occupied, the holdings are so 
small (an average of 13 acres), that increasing the burdens of the zemindars would bo 
attended with great risk. Ho notes that in some cases he has fixed the Government 
demand at not moi-c than 45 per cent., but h(; al.so remarks that tliere are occasionally 
instances in which, though the demand is more than 50 per cent., there is no hardship. 
He would in short leave a discretion with the Settlement Officer, and in such a matter 
1 do not sec why it should not be so.. 
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7. Enbancoment nnder the ront-law has uot, Mr. Reid remarks, hroii much taken 
advantage of in Azimgiirh, and whereattcinpted, has encouraged the belief that rents of 
hereditary tenants cannot bo touched. It has still to be seen how the decisions of the 
Settlement Officers will be regarded by the Civil Courts. 

8. The ino.xpt^diency of making a settlement on theoretical grounds, and adjusting 
from time to time, has been noticed above, and is equally ai)plicable to temporary as to 
permament settlements. In connection with this part of the subject, Mr. Reid has 
recorded what appc'ar to me somo valuable remark.s and suggestions. The conclusion 
arrived at is that the present system of .settlement should stand. 

9. Moulvie Naze(n- Ahinud in his memo, does not enter into details, but his opi¬ 
nions are plainly enough given. He writes, —“ I therefore should like the permanent 
settlement to be discussed )io more, at least for the present generation.’’ He would 
adhere to 30 years’ settlement for the prtisent, but thinks that “ perhaps alter one or 
two renewals of assessments, 50years will be a fair timo to let the people rest “ as for 
altering the projxirtionate value of the Government demand, it is the worst thing that 
can bo advised.” 

10. Rai Buldco Buksh, Deputy Colha-tor of Benares, in his memo, calculates the 
net income of .zemindars at 3U per cent, of tho gross rental, and consider.s that this 
amount of profit could not be reduced. Hi; would, as a remedy for the ])r<'sent state of 
things, abrogate the Hindoo law of inberitane(>, and the right to claim partition, and 
substitute the law of primogeniture. He would not allow any option to iSottlomcnt 
Olfieers to deviate from the 50 per cent. rale. Tic would simplify the rent-law, and 
exercise a very strict watch over putwarees’ ])u{)ers, and make lumberdars responsible 
for their coinxituess. He; entirely disapprove.s of a system of a.ssessinent ba.sod on spe¬ 
culation or prospective rent-rates, but iie would make an e.xception in favour of irriga¬ 
tion canals. He tiiinks no general standard of acreage rates, beiow whicit no settlement 
should be confirmed in perpetuity, can lx; laid down lor a large tru' t of country, but 
that it might be done for each separate district; iuid us to Bimares, he tjonsiders that 
except in regaid to somo riglit-of-occupaucy-tenant', rents have reached their highest 
limit. He is altogether opposed to the open permanent setttloment, and equally so to 
assessmeuts in kind or according to the market value of grain. 

11. Mr. W. Oldham has not attempted to discuss the questions in order, because 
he considered that most of them could be “ satisfactorily answered only by an officer 
of large exixtrienee in the non-pennauently-settled districts.” He then proceeds to 
record instances in support of his view, that “a permanent settlement of the North- 
"Western Provinces would be a measure uuwiso, unstatesmanlike, and after having 
caused heavy pecuniary loss to the State, likely at some future time to bo upset.” 

12. Pundit Dabecper.shad’s views do not materially difter from those recorded by 
the two other Deputy Collectors. lie considers a standard average rate, below which no 
settlement should bo confirmed, to be impracticable; and “ a permanent settlement, with 
a ratable increase of jumma for a certain number ol' years, would lose the character of 
permanency.” He w'ould retain the prc.sent half-asset rate, but give the Hottlomcnt 
Officer discretion to vary it for rca.sons to he assigned. He remarks that “ rent-laws to 
a great extent restrict tlie full demand of revenue to whicli Govcniment is entitled, and 
this cannot bo remedied until tho right of occupancy of cultivators bo altogether done 
away with; but ho .sees no reason why such rights should now bo disregarded.” 

13. 'V\'’ith the exception of the report furnished by Mr. J. R. Reid, I fear the 
opinions forwarded herewith will not be thought of much value as helping towards an 
elucidation of tho important points under disr-mssion, but it will be remembered that 
this Division is jxtenliarly circumstanced. Three of the districts and apart of a fourth 
are permanently settled. A portion of Azimgurh is now undergoing revi.sion, wliilst a 
30 years’ settlement of Goruekpore and Bustee (both backward districts) has only 
lately been concluded. Mr. J. R. Reid was thus the only officer in the Division who 
could be specially looked to to devote to the subject such an amount of attention as could 
alono eulltlo any opinions to consideration in a matter so important. 
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Report by Wilton Oldham, Esq., L. L. D., Officiating Collectflr, Qhazeepore, dated 

the 2ith Octoberf 1871. 

2. I shall not attempt to discuss inordor the points mooted in the circular, because 
most of the questions could be satisfactorily answered only by an officer of large expe¬ 
rience in the non-permanently-settled districts, and this experience I do not possess. 

.9. I am inclined to thinlr that, in the history of our administration, every attempt 
by the government of one period to bind irrevocably the actions of all subsequent 
governments has had two results. 

I. —Serious injustice, inconvenience, or loss has ensued; and 

II. —It has been ultimately found necessary in a greater or less degree to set 
aside the inttmtions of the preceding government, and to change a policy formerly 
declared" irre\'ocable. 

4. It may perhaps not be out of place to mention a few instances when this has 
occfurrod. 

I. —In 1781 A.D., after Cheit Sing’s rebellion, a perpetual settlement of the 
whole Benares province was made with Rajah Mabeep Narain and his descendants at 40 
lacs of rupees. A few years later this settlement was considered so unjust towards 
inferior proprietors that pressure was put on the Rajah, and ho was induced in 1794 
A.D., to give up the proprietary right in the province conferred on him 13 years before. 

II. —In 1784 A.D., and thereabouts, perpetual grants of land and pensions wore 
conferred by Warren Hastings on various Rajahs and Chiefs in the Benares province. 
In 1789 A.D., these were changed by the Government of Lord Cornwallis into life- 
estates. 

III. —In the Settlement of 1795 for Benares, and of 1803 for the Western Pro¬ 
vinces, auction-sale of land for default of revenue was established, and it was declared 
that the exclusion of the old proprietors should bo perpetual. A very large number of 
the auction-sales were a few years afterwards cancelled by the sale commission. I am 
myself convinced that our only hope of securing the permanent loyalty of some of the 
most warliltc and numerous of the Rajpoots, Bhouhar, and Mussulman ti’ibcs lies on 
their re-iusUitement in the hereditary property of their tribe, which was lost through tho 
fault or misfortune of individuals years ago, who had, it may beheld, only a life-interest 
in the land, and no power of alienating or forfeiting it for perpetuity. 

IV. — It has been determined by the highest authorities that the recently imposed 
acreago-tax and the road-cess in Bengal do not constitute any breach of the permanent 
settlement. But the principle has been announced in some quarters, that the present 
loss of revenue caused by tbe permanent settlement of 1793 A.D., and 1795 A.D., 
is so large, that justice and expediency alike demand that they should be sc^t aside. 
Tho Natives, for the most part, are of opinion that this has boon already done by the 
laws imposing (lesses. However erroneous this opinion may be, there is, I think, room 
to doubt whether, if the authors of tho permanent settlement had been able to foresee 
the passing of the law imposing cesses, they would have enacted the first clause of 
Section X. of Regulation I., 1793, in precisely its present form. 

5. As from these and other cases which might bo cited, it appears that, as a rule, 
harm and inconvenience has resulted from every attempt to limit the freedom of action 
of subsequent Governments, it apptiars to me in the highest d(!gree probable that 
precisely the same results will ultimately ensue, if any attempt be now made to bind our 
successors for all future time by declaring perpetual tho settlement of any portion of tho 
North-Western Provinces. 

It may bo thought that the knowledge now possessed is more complete, and our 
prescience of the subsequent courso of events more certain than was that of our prede¬ 
cessors. That this is the case may readily be admitted, but still experiences show every 
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Rtporl by Wilton Oldham, Esq., L. L. D., Offlciating Collector, Qhazeepore, dated 

the 24/A October, 1871. 

2. I SHALL not attempt to discuss inordcr the points mooted in the circular, because 
most of the questions could be satisfactorily answered only by an officer of large expe¬ 
rience in tlie non-permanently-settled districts, and this experience I do not possess. 

3. I am inclined to think that, in the history of our administration, every attempt 
by the government of one period to bind irrevocably the actions of all subsequent 
governments has had two results. 

I. —Serious injustice, inconvenience, or loss has ensued; and 

II. —It has been ultimately found necessary in a greater or le.ss tlcgree to set 
aside the intentions of the preceding government, and to change a policy formerly 
declared irrevocable. 

4. It may perhaps not be out of place to mention a few instances when this Las 
occurred. 

I. —In 1781 A.D., after Cheit Sing’s rebellion, a perpetual settlement of the 
whole Benares province was made with Rajah Mabeep Narain and his descendants at 40 
lacs of rupees. A few years later this settlement was considered so unjust towards 
inferior proprietors that pressure was put on the Rajah, and ho was induced in 1794 
A.U., to give up the proprietary right in the province conferred on him 13 years before. 

II. —In 1784 A.D., and thereabouts, perpetual grants of land and pensions were 
conferred by Warren Hastings on variou-s Rajahs and Chiefs in the Benares province. 
In 1789 A.D., these were changed by the Government of Lord Cornwallis into life- 
estates. 

III. —In the Settlement of 1795 for Benares, and of 1803 for the Western Pro¬ 
vinces, auction-sale of land for default of revenue was established, and it was declared 
that the exclusion of the old proprietors should bo perpetual. A very large number of 
the auction-sales were a few years afterwards cancelled by the sale commission. I am 
myself convinced that our only hope of securing the permanent loyalty of some of tho 
most warlike and numerous of tho Rajpoots, Bhouhar, and Mussulman tribes lies on 
their re-iustatement in tho hereditary property of their tribe, which was lost through tho 
fault or misfortune of individuals years ago, who had, it may beheld, only a life-interest 
in the land, and no power of alienating or forfeiting it for perpetuity. 

IV. — It has been debjrmined by the highest authorities that the recently imposed 
acreage-fax and the road-cess in Bengal do not constitute any breach of the permanent 
settlement. But the principle has been announced in some quarters, that the present 
loss of revenue caus( d by the permanent settlement of 1793 A.D., and 1795 A.D., 
is so large, that justice and expediency alike demand that they should be set aside. 
Tho Natives, for the most part, are of opinion that this has boon already done by the 
laws imposing cesses. However erroneous this opinion may be, there is, I think, room 
to doubt whether, if the authors of the permanent settlement had been able to foresee 
the passing of the law imposing cesses, they would have enacted the first clause of 
Section X. of Regulation I., 1793, in precisely its present form. 

f). As from these and other cases which might be cited, it appears that, as a rule, 
harm and inconvenienco has resulted from every attempt to limit the freedom of action 
of subsequent Governments, itappo.ar8to me in the highest degree probable that 
precisely the same results will ultimately ensue, if any attempt be now made to bind our 
successors for all future time by declaring perpetual tho settlement of any portion of the 
North-Western Provinces. 

It may bo thought that the knowledge now possessed is more complete, and our 
prcsdence of the subsequent course of events more certain than was that of our prede¬ 
cessors. That this is the case may readily be admitted, but still experiences show every 
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day that the most complete knowledge often is proved by subsequent events to have been 
defective, and that the most confident expectations are liable to be falsified by time. 

6. On these grounds, I am of opinion that a permanent settlement of the North- 
Western Provinces would be a measure unwise, unstatesmanlike, and after having 
caused heavy pecuniary loss to the State, likely at some future time to bo upset. 

Report hy Rai Buldeo Buksu, Deputy Collector, dated the &th November, 1871. 

Befoke entering on the subject of permanent, I propose first considering the 
terms of temporary settlements, and with this exception proceed to examine each point 
in the order it stands in the Board’s letter:— 

REsrECTiNG Temporary Settlements. 

2.1.—The present standard of assessment at 50 per cent, of the gross rental is, I 
think, as highly as can safely and expediently be raised ; at this rate the net income of 
the zemindars amounts to only 30 per cent., as per following detail:— 

50 per cent. Government Jumma. 

5 ,, „ Government Cess. 

3^ „ „ Putwarces’ Fees. 

2^ „ „ Lumberdars’ Fees. 

5 „ „ Unrcalisablo balance from various causes, indigency, or insolvency of 

tenants, bad seasons, &c. 

4f „ „ Miscellaneous village and collection expenses and taxes, &c. 

70 „ „ Total of e.xpenses and Government demand. 

30 „ „ Balance, the net profits of the zemindars. 

This, divided among a large number of shares in petty estates (as the case generally is), 
would have scarcely provided a sufficient amount for their maintenance had it not been 
supplemented by the proceeds of cultivation, &c., 

3. To reduce this percentage of net profits in the present state of the Hindoo law of 
inheritance, by which land is equally divided among the sons of the deceased, and under 
the existing law' for partition, which affords facilities for the sub-division of estates and 
shares w'ithout any limit, would be almost to deprive the proprietors of the substantial 
benefits of their inheritance, and to leave only a nominal interest in their property. 

4, The old Hindoo law of dividing real property was framed at a time when 
uncultivated laud was in abundance, and an individual could occupy and reclaim as 
much of it as he would and could, in addition to his ancestral sbaro of the cultivated 
land. But it is not suited for the present requirements and circumstances of the coun¬ 
try. Could this law and its offspring, the act of partition, be substituted by the law 
of primogeniture, or any other, hy which ancestral landed property could descend intact 
to one individual without sub-divisions, the Government could in that case be in a position 
not only to raise the present standard of their assessment to a somewhat higher rate, 
but to cause a real and material improvement, and to impart a high tone to the cha¬ 
racter of the community at large, by compelling indirecitly the younger sons of a family 
to leave their homes and slothful habits, and to employ their energies in seeking other 
lucrative and useful occupations, which are now neglected, 

r>. Should the old law and usage of the country continue to be respected, as it 
has hitherto been done, oven then the present rate of assessment is the highest that 
could be exacted. By old Hindoo law, the share of Government in the produce of land 
is one-sixth in ordinary times, raised to ono-fourth in the time of war or any other 
emergency. The fifty per cent, of the gross receipts of the zemindar, who generally 
(whether by bhaolee, bataee, konkoth, or nukdee and zahteo) gets one-half of the 
actual produce of land from the cultivator, is just the one-fourth part, that is, the largest 
share at the highest rate Government can receive in the time of emergency. 
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6. The fact of some of the great despotic Mohamedan conquerors, or of any avari¬ 
cious petty Hindoo chiefs, sometimes having squeezed out more than the above rate, 
cannot be cited as a proper precedent for a just and enlightened Government; for it was 
considered rather an exception than a rule, an oppression and an aggression against the 
laws of coimtry, justice and equity, which was always being evaded by the weak, and 
resisted by powerful subjects by every means in their power. 

7. The fifty per cent, share of rental assets at present left to the proprietors, 
considering the number and amount of expenses they are obliged to undergo, is not 
exeessive, and I cannot, therefore, recommend the expediency of allowing option to 
Settlement Officers of changing that rate at their discretion. 

ftll.—I do not think the operations of the rent law result generally in restricting 
the full demand for land-revenue to which Government may fairly be entitled, but it- 
mu.st be admitted, that considering the ignorant and uneducated class of persons for 
whom it is intended, the law is rather nice and intricate, and some of the doubtful points 
(especially those connected with right-of-occnpancy tenants, and resumption of invalid 
nitlfees) and variously interpreted by the lawyers, making its operation rather uncer¬ 
tain, added to the great expense attendant on the institution of cases under it in courts, 
discourage the people from benefiting from it so generally as they otherwise would. 
The remedy to remove the evil is to simplify the law as much as possible, so as to make 
it clear and comprehensive to those whom it concerns, and to diminish to the minimum 
the expenses attendant on it in courts. 

9. Another chief cause overlooked by the Board, which adds to the difficulty of 
successfully prosecuting cases under the rent law in the permanently-settled districts ; 
and which mainly operates against the exertions of settlement officers in discovering 
the true assets of estates in temporarily-settled districts, is the generally incorrect state 
of putwarees’ papers. The payment of putwarees through the Tehsildar by zemindars 
though useful in many respects, has disturbed the old relations existing between them. 
Formerly the cultivators were the victims of putwarees’ intrigues with zemindars; now 
for want of any organized and efficient agency for their supervision and the testing of 
their papers, all parties, including Government, are sufferers at their hands. 

10. I must not be understood by the above to be an advocate for lapsing to 
the old system of putwarees being paid direct by the zemindars, but all I recommend is 
that the latter (who now in a measure consider themselves released from all responsibi¬ 
lity respecting putwarees’ papers) be legally made to take more active interest in their 
village accounts. Why should a banker or merchant bo punished for uttering a false 
accoimt book of his trade, and not a lumberdar for that of his rents ? Some distinct law 
making zemindars, or at least lumberdars, responsible for the correctness of the papers 
of their accoimtants, the putwarees, is, I think, very much needed. Tho amount of losses 
which Government suffers through the untrustworthiness of village papers, and the 
extent of mischief which is caused by it to others, does ndt appear to be fully known to 
the generality of officers. 

IIIII.—This is a local question, and cannot bo discussed generally ; however, it 
seems to be very undesirable to add to the certain burden of the proprietor, who, as has 
been shown, docs not get more at the present rates than is barely sufficient for his 
maintenance, on any insufficient and uncertain grounds, or on a mere caprice of .Settle- 
ment Officers, some of whom may not be over-indulgent in their estimates. 

12. It is generally believed, and to a certain extent is a fact, that in temporarily- 
settled districts, at, or a short time before the expiration of the term of settlement, the 
proprietors cease raising tho rents of their tenants, or of bringing new land under cultt- 
vation, but as soon as tho assessment of Government demand is made on tho existing 
assets, tho cultivators are called upon to contribute their quota to the increased jumma 
for which the propiietors had been made to engage, and rents are at once raised either 
by the consent and sufferance of parties concerned, where that is practicable, or by tho 
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course of law^ where that is necessary. In such dearly-proved attempts to defraud the 
public of its proper dues, the Settlement Officer may bo permitted, after his reporting the 
case, with statistics and reasons for his opinion, to the Board, and after hearing is given 
to the defence of the proprietors, to assume a small enhancement of rent-rates, say up 
to five per cent., on the existing rates in the calculation of his assessments. 

13. I cannot recommend the expediency of ussiimiug, at the time of settlement, 
any rise in rents which may bo speculative and prospective only (with the above excep¬ 
tion, whi(!h must be based on facts), with the view of taking for an indefinite term of 
years a larger share than is usual of the existing rental assets. 

14. The real cause for congratulation to the people, and the sources of prosperity 
under the British rule, as contrasted with the former Governments, and felt the 
generality of the ignorant masses, unaccustomed to thinking, is, that while the latter 
harrassed them 'Nvith annual. tushkhees, assessment made on insufficient or fic-titious 
grounds, burdened them with numerous oppressive ahwab cesses, and, in the realization 
thereof, subjected them to the most rapacious underlings, in whoso hands neither their 
persons nor property were secure. Under the former, although this last evil isnot quite 
extinct, yet once they had the settlement of their estates concliu led, they were free from 
the two fornier ; enjoyed long, if not permanent, leases based on real facts ( which in 
truth were long terms of peace and happiness), and had to pay a few and fixed cesses. 
Should the system of assessment, based on an svssumed speculative and prospective rent- 
rates bo introduced in a(;ttlcments, should the terms of temixtrary settlements be very 
much reduced, though there may be some inconsiderable increasti of the Government 
demand, yet it cannot very likely fail to be at the expense of the contented feelings of 
the majority of the people, and may add to the evils complained of the former Govern¬ 
ments, tho hardships of punctual aud regular realization of the dues, and of the penalty 
of forfeiture. 

15. The operation of an ordinary settlement takes such a long term of years to 
complete it thoroughly, causes such an extra drain on the mental peace and bodily 
comfort, and tho moneyed resources of the people, that after its conclusion they are 
most in need of those comforts and enjoyments which an undisturbed long term of set¬ 
tlement, with moderate assessment under a good Government, can only confer. 

Id.lV.—For tho reasons above stated, I would not advise the expediency of leavino- 
the assessments open to enhancement or to re-adjustmeut, during tho form of temporary 
settlement, contingent only on the diminished value of tho precious metals, tho creation 
of new centres of consumption, or the increased facilities of comranni(;atiou. The loss 
occasioned by tho former may in a way be made up by additional appropriate taxes, 
and that by tho two latter, by introducing some kind ol' tewu or transit duty iu the 
locality where it may be ueeded. 

17. The case with irrigation canals is different; their construction costs a great 
deal, and they are directly instrumental in imparting fertilizing influence to the soil, and 
increasing its productive powers ; a clause as to the readjustment of jumma, conseejuent 
on the opening of new canals of irrigation, may bo inserted in the settlement adminis¬ 
tration paper. In other (iases, leaving temporary settlements open to enhancement of 
jumma, howsoever just tlie measure may seem to be, is likely to d(;privo tlie peojjle oi' the 
peace and tranquillity of the mind, and is sime to keep them in a state qf dread and sus¬ 
picion, whicli, succeeding anxieties they have been suffering while the settlement was 
being made, must be very distre.ssing. And after all, in many cases it may be diffi¬ 
cult to carry out those measures of enhaucemeut so judiciously and cavei’ully as to a^oid 
hardships, and at the same time lo assess a reasonable amount. 

1 b. Besides, the system of short temporary settlements, or of 0 [Hm temporary 
settlements, liable to the enhancement of jumma during its term, on the increase of 
rental assets, is not likely to yield nearly as large a revenue as it may bo at first expected 
by the most sanguine calculations. For, as has been stated in a preceding jmragrapb, 
by most of the proprietors discontinuing to take interest in the improvement of their 
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estates, and the enhancement of rents during and about the close of a term of settlement 
very little (generally not more than a third of the term) will be spent in the develop¬ 
ment of the resources of the estates, and even during that, they cannot but be indiffer¬ 
ently managed. Such a state of things, and the amount of expenses generally incurred 
in settlements, cannot ultimately contribute to any large gain to Government. 

19. With these considerations, and with some little experience of the state of 
things, I would rather like to secure the contentment and satisfaction of the great masses 
of the people, and their faith in the acts and intentions of Government, though it be at 
an apparent temporary and trifling, but a mere assumed loss of revenue, the mere 
amount of which, as the Board wisely observe, “ is far from being the only test of a 
sound system of assessment.” 


Respecting Pekmanent Settlement. 

20.1.—No general standard of average rates below which no settlement should be 
confirmed in perpetuity can, I think, be laid down for a large tract of country, but for 
each separate district, it may be ascertained by the means suggested by the Board, whether 
the rents in it have reached their full present limit, and whether the district has passed 
through the “ transition state.” 

21. As for Benares, and some other permanently-settled districts, to which my 
experience is limited, I can say that the rents which could be raised (with the exception 
of some of right-of-occupancy tenants, who have not been properly dealt with on account 
of the ambiguity and intricacy of the law relating) have reached their highest limit. 

22.11.—I have already recorded the disadvantages of a temporary settlement open 
to the enhancement of jumma in certain cases, and am of opinion that the same apply 
with equal force to the permanent settlement. The two conditions (relative to the per¬ 
centage of cultivated area, and the improved state of irrigation and oonnection) supple¬ 
mented by a third, that the district should have passed through the “ transition state” 
should, I think, be sufficient to secure to the State its due share, and at the same time not 
to dry the source of wealth and prosperity, by leaving a sufficient residue to the proprie¬ 
tors to induce them to take interest in the improvement of their property. 

23. The evils of the so-called open permanent settlement are so great that it 
would rather be preferable to reduce the not profits of the proprietors somewhat below 
30 per cent, (which they now receive, as shown in para. 2) and down to 25, than to 
keep them for ever in a state of anxiety, in the dread of vexation and expense, and 
indifferent to the welfare of their estates. 

24. The assessment in kind instead of money, or the realization of its value every 
year according to the market rates, though an old practice with Native Governments, 
is subject to the same evils to which non-fixity of the Government demand in perpe¬ 
tuity has been shown to be. 

25. The principle of dealings with the generally ignorant and uneducated class 
of the rural population ought to be to avoid all niceties and intricacies, and to make 
such simple rules of practice which may be comprehensible by them. The diminution 
of the value of precious metals and similar theories, though quite correct, seem to be 
beyond their intellect, and liable to create unnecessary suspicion and distrust. 

Jy Percy WiGBAM, Esq., 0/y. Collector of Busite,No. ihlA., dated Wi November, 

1871. 

2. I HAVE only embodied in this my general opinions, and have not given details 
as regards this district, because it seemed to me useless to do so. Much of tbo land is 
but recently reclaimed, and communications are still so deficient, that there can be no 
doubt that the district is as yet only in a transition state, and not nearly fit for perma- 
ment settlement; whilst, as the settlement was revised only ten years ago, tmy statistics 
now compiled would bo useless before required. Should you however wish it, I will of 
course collect information. 
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3. Six questions are raised in the enclosure to your circular, viz., the Board’s 
No. III., dated 27th September, 1871. 

4. In para. 3 it is asked— 

I. Whether it might be possible to lay down some standard of average rates below 
which no settlement shall be eonfirmed in perpetuity. 

I believe that this could not bo done for the North-Western Provinces generally. 
The area is so vast, and the conditions and nature of the different districts so varied, that 
it would be far better to do so, if at all, for portions as they appear to approach the 
height of prosperity. 

5. The great example of increased rents just now is the Boolundshuhur district, 
and perhaps a rate might be fixed for this and the adjoining districts. But even hero 
is it not difficult to say whether the highest range has been reached, and whether a still 
further increase may not be expected? Are there even here sufficient data ? 

6. Again, the standard must differ according to the nature of the soil and the 
class of crops grown. I have seen nearly as fine wheat crops grown on the black soil of 
Humeerpore, without irrigation, as in the light soil of Oudh, with three or four waterings. 
The introduction of a canal into the latter would, I believe, be of far more advantage to 
the cultivator than in the former. Here in Bustee, again, the danger of loss is far more 
from too much water than too little. Tlic whole country is covered with water almost 
every year, which remains in countless jheels and swamps, and gives abuTidant oppor¬ 
tunity for irrigating the rice. 

7. How again can one standard be applied to many of the Bustee fields, which, 
if too heavily flooded during the rains to allow of the usual rice crop, are left in prime 
order for wheat, and the Bundelkhund fields, in which bajra or jowar have been ruined by 
scanty rains, and in which it is then too late to sow anything more that year. 

8. I could multiply cxample.s, but these seem enough to show the difficulty of 
applying any general standard. 

II. —In the end it may bo advantageous to make a permanent settlement, subject 
to the condition of a rateable increase in proportion to the rise of prices. This w'ould 
do away with the very heavy expense to which Government is put'from time to time 
in paying the necessarily large Settlement establishment. It would also avoid the check 
to advancement, which always attends the revision of settlement. 

9. But I believe that the time for this is yet very far distant. 1 would not ven¬ 
ture to advocate it till wo find that the increase has reached its height, and I do not see 
how we are to do this except by actual experiment. That is to say, if it be found that 
the rmit-roll of a district, settlement of which is now under revision, be now the same 
that it was when the last revision took place, and if, at the end of the settlement now 
made, it still remain the same, or has only varied in proportion to the increase of prices, 
then, but I fear not till then, should such a permanent settlement as is proposed be 
introduced. 

10. This is 1 am aware postponing a permanent settlement almost indefinitely, but 
I do not see what else can be done. In some respects Government is a landlord, and 
would any landlord in England bind himself generally to a fixed rent in perpetuity on 
his land ? 

11. In para. 4 the present system of temporary settlement is discussed, and on 
this my opinion is shortly as follows;— 

1.—50 per cent, is, I believe, a fair standard for both parties if fairly assessed, allowing 
the zemindar a fair margin witli which to make improvements, or to cover losses on 
bad s(iasons, but not too much; it would be impossible to fix any hard and fast rate. 
This is a point which must be left in a measure to the judgment of tho Settlement 
Officer, and if be bo as well selected as Settlement Officers generally are, be will be able 
to show good reasons whenever he proposes to exceed this an appearance. 
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12. Assuming that the present rent-roll has been really ascertained, and that put- 
warees’ papers have not been trusted too much, an error which every good Settlement 
Officer will avoid, there may be cases which fairly justify an increase being assumed. 

13. Suppose the case of two districts in one of which the settlement was revised 
five years ago, and in the other revision is just beginning; the conditions of the two 
classes of soil, nature of tenures, &c., are the same in both, and until five years ago their 
progress was equal; but in the former there has since been considerable increase, whilst 
the latter has remained stationary. If this could albbe shown, as a good officer could 
show it, there would be very good reason for thinking that the landlords in the second 
district were purposely delaying to raise their rents, and a far higher assessment than 
50 per cent, on the present assets might be fixed. 

14. Or again, the low rates may be owing merely to the apathy of the zemindars. 
They originally let at fair rates, as high as they could then get, and were fairly assessed 
thereon. But many a man in this country, if he gets a sufficient income to live on, does 
not care much to increase it at, in the first instance, considerable trouble and expense to 
himself. But if the Government demand be raised, he will find himself straightened, 
and will then exert himself and raise his rents, and this process once begun will go on 
till his assets reach the fair level. 

15. I write with diffidence ; but can this bo the case in porgunnah Baghput ? 

II. —I believe that in practice the rent laws do restrict tho amount which the 
zemindar oan got from his tenants, and in districts which aro backward as this is, delay 
the period at which he gets his fair rents. As an instance, it was only last month 
that I had before mo a case in which a landlord had in two consecutive years raised the 
rents of all his tenants. This he had done by calling all together, and telling them that 
he meant to increase the demand. Tho ordinary tenants agreed aud paid, but those 
with right-of-occupancy refused to pay the increase, aud as bis procedure had not boeu 
according to law, lie had no remedy against them. He will now Jo wbat he should have 
done before—bring eight or nine suits to enhance tho rent, and iu all probability win 
tliem; but he has lost two years’ profits. 

16. Theoretically I do not think that the laws are any bar, for when a case is 
brought before tho Court, I believe that rents of tenants, with right-of-occupancy, will 
1)6 raised to what is fair and equitable, and I for one would gladly accept the t^ettlement 
Officer’s calculations as a very good standard for judging what is fair. I would not, of 
course, blindly accept them; they would bo a great assistance. But practically there is 
always the difficulty, delay, and expense of bringing a sixit. 

III. —I have iu a measure touched on this under Iso I. The extent to which 
future enhancement of rents may be calculated on is a most difficult point to decide, and 
it is here that the judgment of tho Settlement Officer will be particularly tried. 
There is, I suppose, not a district now imder revision of settlement in the provinces in 
which rent-rates will not probably rise during the next 25 or 30 years, but to what 
extent will it be, and how soon ? We hare a perfect right to calculate on this, and to 
allow for it, but the task is a most onerous one. 

17. Iu tliis district there seems no necessity for opening the question as the settle¬ 
ment has been revised, but in others the most careful comparison with neighbouring or 
similar tracts will bo necessary. 

IV. —I would strongly deprecate the plan of leaving assessments open to enhance¬ 
ment as tending to unsettle aud disturb tho minds of landholders. In most cases the 
causes referred to will probably only come into operation gradually or partially, and the 
gain to Government would not be great. The two causes which would act suddenly 
and very widely are canals and railroads. But these aro uot tho work of a day, and 
can be foreseen generally. I would far prefer a short settlement for ten or fifteen years 
on the openly-avowed reason that by that time a railway will be opened, or a canal in 
working order, to one which would keep tho zemindars in constant uncertainty. 
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18. The repaid advance in prosperity of the country renders operations more 
complicated, and throws increased difficulties in the way of those who aro labouring to 
carry out a perfectly fair and just settlement for both sides, but the principles remain 
the same, and I believe that there is no better plan of operations than the old system, 
which, founded at first by most able men, has been year after year improved by the suc¬ 
cessive labours of selected officers. 


Beport hy J. R. Reid, Esq., Settlement Officer of Atimgurh, dated 29th May, 

1872. 

2. Paea. 3, Section I. of the Boaed’s Ciecular.— The first question asked by 
the Board is, whether it might be possible to lay down some standard of average rates 
below which no settlement shall be confirmed in perpetuity. I think it hardly possible to 
do so. On general grounds, and looking to the past, it would be rash to say what tho 
next 30 or 40 years may bring forth. Those who had to do with the Settlement of 
Azimgurh 35 or 40 years ago thought that the Government demand assessed upon 
the greater part of the district was as much as it would ever bear. The demand will 
probably rise at the present revision more than Rs. 2,00,000, the rate of tho demand 
being as high or higher than it was at last settlement. The opinion held by Mr. Thomason 
and others was, no doubt, due in part to a misconception of the amount of land still 
available for cultivation, and a belief that the increasing pressure of the proprietary 
population on tho land, would prevent any enhancement in tho share of the profits of 
it taken by Government. But it was mainly due to inability to foresee the opening 
out of the country, and the fall on the value of money. Who shall say what, for the better 
or worse, may come to pass in a future period of tho same length ? 

3. There can be no doubt that of late years some rise in rents has taken place in 
this district. There has been a corresponding rise in the price of landed property. I am 
unable to say what the average increase in rents which have been raised has been. But 
in Pergimnah Nizaraabad, which fairly represents the temporary-settled parts of the 
district, the rise over the whole area of the pergunnah ig estimated at 6 annas an acre. 
In that pergunnah the average prii;e rale of landed property at tho close of the settle¬ 
ment, which has just expired, was more than double the average rate which obtained 30 
years ago; part of this increased rate is due to the greater area under cultivation, and 
consequent gross enhancement of the profits derived from such property. But as the 
cultivated ai'ea has been extended only about 30 per cent, of the old area, part of the 
increase in tho selling price of property must be due to other causes. Among these, rela¬ 
tive increase in the profits is probably one. In reporting on the proposed revision of the 
settlement of the pergunnah, I have said that consciously to the people, rise in the price 
of produce or increased money profits from the same land has not caused the rise in rents. 
The one reason that the people assign for it is increase in the number of those who must 
cultivate the land. But the price of produce is more by 50 per cent, than it was at last 
settlement; and though the people do not see it, the fall in the value of the money they 
pay as rent enables some of them to pay somewhat enhanced rents, and be in no worse 
condition than they were at last settlement. In this district the sense of cultivating 
right is very strong, both landholders and tenants believing that tho rents payable by 
old tenants, especially those of high caste, cannot be raised during the period of settle¬ 
ment, and perhaps not even at the commencement of a new settlement. In reference 
to the enhancement of their rents, one is constantly met by old tenants, with the objec¬ 
tion that the increase in the Government revenue is made because of increase in the 
cultivated area, and that rates which have been paid for the same land for 60 or 70 years 
should not be altered. Partly, perhaps, in consequence of tho feeling described, the 
enhancement clauses of Act X. of 1859havc never been properly worked in this district. 
In presence of these facts, it is needless to say that enhancement of rents has been partial ; 
that rents which have not risen will rise, and those which have risen may rise still fur¬ 
ther. Up to the present time “ rents have certainly not so generally risen with prices as 
to render a further rise unlikely in view of the probability of prices remaining stationary.” 
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4. But it would be unwise in this part of the country to guess at the extent to 
which, with refer ence to tho enhanced present or future price of produce rents may go 
up, and to make an assessment on the estimate. The ability of the agricultural popula¬ 
tion to pay enhanced rents is by no means proportionate to tho rise in the price of pro¬ 
duce. I cannot doubt that there is some truth in tho common story, that because the 
number of those who njust depend immediately on the soil is relatively greater than it 
was, tho demand for land is keener. Tho denseness of the agricultural population in 
this district is a well known fact, and needs no figures to illustrate it. I believe that 
were cidtivating rights put in abeyance, landholders could, by merely letting competition 
take its course, run rents np to very much more than they arc at present, or are likely 
to be, and at once obtain what are commonly called rack-rents. As the people say, how 
else are they to obtain a livelihood but by cultivating and holding land. Emigration, if 
possible, will be accepted by them only as tbe very last resort. The margin of land 
still available for cultivation—tliough on the average of some extent not much less than 
20 per cent, of the whole culLurablo area—is of tho very poorcst_kind. A great rise in 
rents therefore, and diminution of the small means, which the majority of the agricul¬ 
tural population has, are not desirable, and any forcing of them on the part of Govern¬ 
ment, in the way of the fixing of theoretical standard of rent, is to be deprecated, even 
at the risk of losing a permanent settlement. 

5. Paea. 3, Section II. of Boaud’s Oircul ak. —If a permanent settlement is not 
to bo based upon the nearly existing assets of the land, it would bo better not to have it 
at all. The plan of settlement suggested in para, 33 of the Government of India letter 
will not commend itself to the people of these parts. As already said, it is on increased 
cultivation, not on increased price of produce that they think Government entitled’ to 
take enhanced revenue. No landholder thinks himself ill-used if the cultivated area 
of his village having been largely extended, his revenue is raised in proportion ; but no 
one appreciates the argument that because produce now sells at a half more than it did, 
rents and revenue should go up. I beleive that they would not willingly have anything 
to do with a settlement which should render them liable to periodical adjustments of 
revenue according as prices rose. In their eyes it would not bo a permanent settlement. 
They would never be convinced that prices had not risen because the produce of their 
fields was les.s than it had been. And it would be, in fact, a difficult matter for Govern¬ 
ment always to distinguish how far rise of prices might be connected in particular loca¬ 
lities with .scarcity, and therefore not be a fair , ground for enhancement of its demand. 
Besides this, tliere would be the hopeless practical task of adjusting tho relations between 
landlord and tenant. Without receiving increase of rent, the former could not of course 
pay increased revenue. Those only who have served in this part of the country can 
realize tlio trouble to landlord, tenant, and official, that would arise from a universal peri- 
odicjil adjustments of rents. The average size of proprietary holdings in the district 
may be taken at 13 or 14 acres, the average size of tenant-holdings at 3 acres. Tenants 
would certainly never come to see the justice of the principle, and many of tliein, the 

. high-caste Hindoos and the Mohameclans, at least, are able to deJ.ay and resist the small 
zemindar in realizing his rent. On the other hand, low-caste tenants are much in the 
power of the zemindars, and the exactions that would fall upon them would be groat. I 
believe that if in place of leaving rent and revenue to vary as is proposed. Government, 
as it once did, were now to empower its Settlement Officers in this part of the country 
to fix for the tenant the demand to he paid by him to the zemindar for tb(> period of settle¬ 
ment, it would do well. The niajority of landlords see no hardship in this, and tenants 
look on it as their right; of the three parties concerned—the State, tho landlord, and the 
cultivator,—the last is the man whose necessities demand that the benefit of any rise in 
price should be given to him. 

6. Para. 4, Section I. or the Board’s Gircdlar.— In this district the assess¬ 
ment of revenue, made 35 years or 40 ago, was not up to the standard of fid per cent, 
of the rental assets. From what I have seen in five pergnnnahs, I believe it to have 
been between 50 and 60 per cent, of the assets. That is, the assessment then made was„ 
if anythin", at rather a lower standard than we now fix the revenue and all cesses at. 
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The assessment has worked well. There have rarely if ever been balances requiring 
a transfer of estates by Government, and compared with many western districts, tho 
proportion of landed property which has passed from the landholders with whom the 
settlement was made has been small. But, on the whole, I believe that a higher than 
the present standard of assessment cannot now bo set up. There are no very certain 
statistical reasons to present in stating an opinion on this matter. In the earlier period 
of English rule, a large part of the landholding rights in this district was sold for arrears 
of revenue. There are no records available from which to judge of the causes of this, 
and in what exact proportion the rights sold were those of cultivating proprietors and 
of mere rent collectors. They were, I believe, chiefly the rights of cultivating proprie¬ 
tors, and it is commonly supposed that the revenue demanded from these proprietors 
was more than they could pay. But putting aside the consideration that, from inex¬ 
perience of the power of their new masters, insubordination on the part of tho 
zemindars had much to do with default, I admit that latterly my experience has led mo 
to believe that much of the difficulty of collecting a full jumma from numerous cultiva¬ 
ting proprietors has been and is due to imperfect records, and a faulty mode of collect¬ 
ing. Even at the present day, in estates held by petty proprietors, these men are very 
much in the power of two or three cunning members of their communities, and of the 
putwaree and subordinate tehseel officials. One of our groat objects in this district at 
the present settlement is to let each sharer, however small, know exactly what ho must 
pay to Government, and he should be allowed to pay it to Government on his own a'fcount, 
and with his own hand. Expciiment would alone show what rate of assessment might 
be demanded under these circumstances. But it would certainly be higher than under 
thb pi'e&ont system of putwarees’ hachhes and common accounts. Again, it may bo 
said, that if sub-proprietors under the talookdar can pay to him the Government 
revenue and malikana besides, why should not the man who pays direct to Govern¬ 
ment be able to pay an equal sum. Of the Fyzabad District in Oudh two-thirds arc set¬ 
tled with talookdars, and one-third out of the two-thirds has been decreed in sub-settle¬ 
ment. The Oudh settlements have been made on the principle of taking a share of tho 
rental assets, just a.s our settlements in these provinces are. The sub-proprietors are 
supposed to retain loss than 30 per cent, of the rental assets. They are men iix the same 
condition of life as our Azimgurh petty zemindars. If those subsist on 30 per cent, of 
the rental assets,why not these? 

7. The answer to tho latter argument is that it will be time enough to speak of 
the Oudh sub-proprietary settlements. After we have seen more of their working, or 
in the next generation, when, after the abundant waste that still exists in Oudh has 
been broken up, a fresh settlement is made on tho same principles. And J cannot but 
I'eel, for this part of the country, tho force of Mr. Colvin’s argument. The assessment 
made 35 years ago was a demand at a certain proportion of assets for a very short time. 
In Pergunnah Bizamabad in this district, the cultivated area has been increased by 30 
jxer cent, siuoe last settlement, I profess now to have made an assessment at about the 
same standard as the last. But I know that the landholders, as a body, cannot now 
case off much of their burden by taking up new land like that which they have brought 
under cultivation in the last 35 years. 1 believe that tho new iissessment will bear more 
heavily on them than did the old. I am most decidedly of opinion that great as the 
rise in the money-value of produce has been, little increase in the comfort of the agricul¬ 
tural community has taken place. The reasons for this are, that much of the profit that 
should go to the agriculturist goes to the money and grain-lender, and holdings of ,sll 
sorts are so small, that any of the enhancement on profits that goes to the agriculturist is 
frittered away, and makes litte sensible difference to the individual recipients. I am 
not competent to judge whether a permanent or further fall in the value of the pre¬ 
cious metals and increase in the value of produce are likely. But assuming them to be 
likely, and judging from the past, I should say that Government ought not count on 
them as being a counter-weight to the decrease in the area of culturablo waste. And if they 
are uncertain, let it, looking to the great interest at stake, try no experiments, but be con¬ 
tent with the revenue, which an assessment at 50 per cent of the rental assets will give. 
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8. Discretion may be given to Settlement Officers to vary to a co);tain extent—say 
10 per cent, either way -from the standard of 50 per cent, of the rental assests. As far 
as 1 have seen in this district, there are few aemindars that are more rent-collectors, from 
whom a higher rate of revenue can bo demanded than from the ordinary potty proprie¬ 
tor, who himself cultivates all or most of his holding. Indeed, the petty rent-collector 
cannot bear enhancement of revenue so well as the cultivating jn-oprietor. I again 
take Nizainabad as a representative pcrgunnah of the 12,273 zemindars of the 1,150 
villages of the pergunnah,— 

17 hold one entire village each. 

7 hold 2 entire villages each. 

1 holds 3 entire villages. 

1 holds 4 ditto. 

1 holds 8 ditto. 

1 holds 9 ditto. 

1 holds 10 ditto. 

2 hold from 11 to 15 villages each. 

The rest bold in partnerships varying from 2 to over 100 persons, and the average 
share of cultivated land of the whole p(!rgnnnah that falls to the zemindars of it is 13 
acres. It is clear that there are very few landholders who should be treated less liber¬ 
ally than their neighbours, because of their being largo proprietors. On the other hand, 
eases of small proprietors occur, in which, from the great and intricate sub-division of the 
land, it seems unwise to take 50 per cent, of the assets, when the rise in the demand 
is great. I have already stated a conviction that some of the difficulty attending the 
payment of a full revenue by such pro|)rietors may be obviated. But in any case, the 
assessment of revenue upon their estates must bo the mo>st trying duty of the Settle¬ 
ment Officer in this district. However anxious to get for the Slate its full due, he 
must feel how serious to a number of poor proprietor’s may be the consequences of a 
heavy rise in the demand. The determination of what they can and cannot bear must 
always be more or less of a guess. It would be impossible to lay down any rule to guide 
officers in such cases. They must act to tho best of tlieir judgment, and Government 
must trust to that. In this district I have in some such cases, with the consent of superior 
authority, fixed the Govermneiit demand at not more than 45 per cent, of the assets, 
because I believed that more could uot safely be taken, 

9. There is one class of cases, however, in which a rule might be laid down. 
Occasionally the existing demand is more thau 50 per cent of the rental assets, and is 
paid without difficulty or special hardship. In such cases the demand should not be 
lowered merely to fit the standard. Habit h:is something to do with the paynamt of 
both rent and revenue. Every Settlement Officer must have seen eases of estates in 
which the revenue is heavy, and rents following tho revenue are high, aud yet tlio zemin¬ 
dars and tenants are little or no svorse off than their more lightly-taxed neighbours. 

10. Paha. 4, Section II. of tue Boaud’sCiucular. —The enhancement clauses 
of the rent laws have been very little used in the District Courts ; but the action of the 
(iourts iu most of the cfises that have come before them has been such iis to keep up tlie 
belief that the rents paid by hereditary tenants cauuot be raised. Very few cases of 
enhancement have been decided in the Settlement Courts ; lately a good many have 
been filed, and it remains to be seen bow far the Courts will uphold the judgment of 
tho Settlement Officer. 

11. Para. 4, Sections III. and IV. op the Board’s Ciucdt .r. —What has 
been said regarding the Inexpediency of basing a permanent assessment on theoretical 
rates, as distinguished from present prevailing rates, and of adjusting a 80 -c.alIed por- 
nianeiit assessment from time to time to the variations in tho money value of produce, 
is mcaut to apply to temporary settlements also. The inexpediency is believed to be as 
great in the one instance as in tho other. Whatever tho length of the period for which 
Government makes the settlement, let the assessment be made ac.eording to present 
prevailing rates, and not bo liable to change during the poritri'Xif settlement. 
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12. The people of the temporarily-settled perguunahs of this district ai’o un¬ 
doubtedly desirous that their settlement should be made permanent. They have per¬ 
manently-settled districts near them, in which, according to vulgar report, the pro¬ 
prietory profits are very large. Such profits they do not hope to gain now, but they 
would fain be freed from the anxiety', harassment, and expense, that—let ofllcers do 
what they will—settlement operations bring upon them. Apart from those causes of 
dislike to temporary settlements, I doubt if they generally have any' other. I believe 
that, with a rare exception here and th(?re, the landholders wonld not agree to pay a 
higher rate of assessment in order to relievo themselves of the claims of Government to 
a share in the profits of increased cultivation in the future. For a year or two before s(!t- 
tlemcnt operations began, the people suspend their efforts to improve thedr land, and, 
where concealment has a chance of succeeding, throw laud out of cultivation. But as 
far as I can jmlge, improvement is now likely to go on tpife as fast under a temporary 
as under a permanent system of settlement. Two aud a half perguunahs in the extreme 
east of the district are permanently settled. These unfortunately I have not yet beem able 
to visit. But in one of the perguunahs, with which I am acciuaintod, some scattenid 
estates are permanently settled. They differ not in respect to improvements aud exten¬ 
sion of cultivation from the temporarily-settled estates about them. In this {)art of the 
coimtry the land is too much sub-divided, the agricultural population too dense, and the 
margin of culturable waste land now too small to admit either, on the one hand, of exten¬ 
sive rapid improvement, or, on the other, of the effort to extend, the cultivation being given 
up. Capital is gcner;dly wanting, aud if available, scope for its employment is limited, 
and the unaniiiuly of tho many, who may be concerned in its employment, imcertain. 
At the same time the necessities of the people are such, lhat whatever the length of 
the period of settlement, they will by degrees bring the available culturable area under 
cultivation. 

13. In this view of tho subject, I have souuitimes thought that settlements might • 
in some places be better made for 10 years than for a larger j)eriod. The settlement 
records once correctly drawn up, it should be possible, under the pressure of a decennial 
adjustment of the juinma, to keep them up, so-as to save to Government and the people 
the trouble and experise of another complete survey and revision of records. I doubt 
if the records wo are now making w'ould be equally w'cll kept up during a period of 30 
years or more. There would be little difficulty in recognizing and mapping into the 
maps of the present settlement, and in recording the possession of land brok(>n up 
during 10 years, or in ascertaining how far the existing assets differ from those assumed 
at the previous revision of the assessment. No principle is more fully acknowledged by 
the people than the right of Government to a share in the profit of new land brought 
under cultivation. Having bad to fwiy for thoir new land as it came under cultivation, 
the burden attached to an extension of cultivation of 35 or 45 years’ duration would 
fall on them by degrees, aud the assessing officer would be freed from one of the chief 
difficulties that meets him now - viz., tl»e sudden taking away from the people of a large 
share of the income, up to wliieh they have, under a long period of settlement, become 
accustomed to live. It w'ould be possible to take the himefit of any increase in assets 
that a spontaneous rise in rents had caused, and avoid tho labour and confusion which 
would spring from an ordered adjustment of rcv<!na(; and rent to prices. 

14. Tho question i.s whetlier in this part of tlie country it is now worth while to 
alter the present system. We should, under a decennial system, he able to do aw.ay 
with the present cumbrous and harassing system of settlement; but there would still 
be some annoyance aud expense caused to the community, which from the shortness of 
tho period of engagement would become chronic. There are many villages in which 
there is no available waste left to break up ; it is true, therefore, that the number of 
landholders with whom we should have to intorefcrc on this score would be lessened. 
But even in most villages, in which there is still available waste, the increase in the cul¬ 
tivated area is not likely to be so rapid, and cannot he so great, as to make up for tho 
tfouble attending the bringing, of every little patch of new cultivated land on to the 
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State’s decennial rent-roll. But for the contingencies of the future, and the fact that no 
great real advantage is to be gained from the declaration, the settlement now in pro-i 
gross might be declared permanent On the other hand', it would not bo worth while, for 
the sake of possible contingencies, a great rise in prices and rents, the opening of canals, 
and the like, to keep up a chronic settlement. 

15. On the whole, it would be best, I believe, to lot the present system of settle¬ 
ment stand as it is. 


Report by Moulvie Nazekb Ahmud, Deputy Collector^ dated the 29th May, 1872. 

Tue zemindars of these Provinces in their cries for a permanent settlement 
were actuated by a desire of securing for themselves two different objects—the large 
profits resultant from a light assessment, and the certainty of a fixed demand. 

2. There are in the permanently-settled districts many instances of landed 
property yielding income to its fortunate owner quite enough to stimulate others to 
desire a similar profitable bargain. It seems to be a general feature of the permanent 
settlement that it is too hard now upon the then largely-cultivated estates, and too 
lenient to the backward ones. But to speak generally, the cultivation at that time was 
in a preliminary condition ; examples of tow assessments are happily many, and hence a 
longing for a permanent settlement on all sides. But the working of the present settle¬ 
ments has widely shonm that the Government has of late grown too wise to sacrifice its 
interests. Perhaps no one now dreams of vying with the rich Bengal zemindars, and 
the first object has thus boon frustrated by the final decree of time itself. 

3. The idea of a permanent settlement, I believe, has now been abandoned by 
the landed proprietors as far as it related to the question of benefit and profit, and it is 
the pretended advocates of the people who continue urging it. In accordapco with 
the old usage of this country, it is admitted on all hands that the Government is 
entitled to its share of the land revenue. The revenue derived by Government from tho 
land is the safest of all taxes, and, if limited to a reasonable extent, can give no dissatis¬ 
faction to the payers. Then why tho talk of a permanent settlement ? Tho peoplo 
do not and should not grudge the Government its proportionate share of the assets— 
less out of less and more out of more. 

4. It is very dilficult, if not altogether impossible, to gauge beforehand rightly 
and correctly all the future improvements destined for the country under British 
rule; and a permanent assessment, however cautious and well-conceived it may be, 
will be liable to contain mistakes and errors, and therefore be a dangerous thing both 
for the Government and tho peoplo. Supposing, for argument’s sake, that a fair per¬ 
manent assessment n\ay be effected, it will bo disliked by the people, because they shall 
have to pay partly for the profits that may possibly accrue to their descendants in 
future. 

5. One may be led to think that, by tho extension of railroads and canals over 
hundreds of miles, both tho productive power of the soil, and the value of the soil and 
-the value of the produce, have reached their height, but the question is—Are tho present 
roads and canals up to the requirements of the country ? None can deny that they are 
not. Besides, there is still a great deal to be done in the material improvement of the 
soil, the manner of cultivation, the introduction of better staples, and the employment 
of new instruments to save time and expense. I therefore should like the permanent 
settlement to be discussed no more, at least for tho present generation. 

6. It now only remains for me to show bow the second object—an important one- 
can bo secured. Settlement operations hitherto have extended Over many ^-ears, and 
altogether entail hardships on the village communities. But the Settlement Department 
is not to blame. The work simultaneously done with the revision of assessment is so 
multifarious that it is impossible to do it all in a less period. The time is, however, now 
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rule; and a permanent assessment, however cautious and well-conceived it may be, 
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for tho Government and tho people. Supposing, for argument’s sake, that a fair per¬ 
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5. One may be led to think that, by tho extension of railroads and canals over 
hundreds of miles, both the productive power of the soil, and the value of the soil and 
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roads and canals up to the requirements of the country ? ■'ione can deny that they are 
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soil, the manner of cultivation, the introduction of better staples, and the employment 
of new instruments to save time and expense. I therefore should like the permanent 
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ripe that, ai another revision, the Department be not over-burdened with the renewal 
of papers. We have now professional maps worked on plane-tables, which may answer 
for many years to come. The putwarees’ yearly papers represent in miniature the 
necessary settlement records, and if prepared periodically, with requisite accuracy, so 
as to show faithfully all the changes that may take place from time to time, their 
renewal at the time of a new Sfettlemcnt will no longer be required. Being relieved of 
the onerous duty of renewing the papers, Settlement Officers will have only to revise the 
jumma, which will be a work of, say, 2 or 3 years for each district. 

7. As for the intervening period, I would adhere to 30 years for the present, 
because the country is progressing fast. But the less you harass the people, the more 
you would strengthen their allegiance to the rule, and perhaps, after one or two renewals 
of assessments, 50 years will be a fair time to let the people rest, 

8. As for altering the porportionate value of the Government demand, it is the 
worst thing that can be advised. The Government have lost much of the confidence of 
its subjects in tax-matters, and even a very slight increase in the rate of the land 
demand will destroy what remains. 

9. The moiety of assets, looked at with due regard to the strictness of its realization, 
the increasing tendency of the people to undertake agricultural occupation, and the 
general prosperity of the country, seems to be the fairest share that Government may 
reasonably demand. 

10. As to the working of the past settlement, made under Regulation IX. of 
1833, it cannot be taken as a criterion of the bearing of a new settlement upon the 
zemindars. There was at that time a large margin of culturable waste left at the discre¬ 
tion of tho land proprietors. But the case is now otherwise, and there is very little 
culturable waste to meet any excessive demand. 

11. Besides the culturable lands, the rise in rent-rates subsequent to the last 
settlement has been too great to be expected in ftiture, and therefore no analogy exists 
between tho two settlements. 


Repwl by H. B. Webster, Ebq., Collector of Qoruckpore, dated the IBth June, 1872. 

#»*»««« 

2. On taking charge of the district in the latter end of December last, 1 found 
this unanswered reference on the file; but as I had only just returned from England, 
and had never been in this part of the country before, I felt that it was perfectly 
impossible for mo to take up at once a reference which involved at the same time so 
btoad a principle and so much minute detail as this docs. 

3. Even now I feel that tho special knowledge of this district which I have 
acquired is by no means commensurate with the magnitude of the task before me, but 

as it seems that an answer is required, and that immediately, I will do ray best to 
furnish one. 

4. It would doubtless be possible to lay down an arbitrary standard of average 
rent-rates below which no settlement should be confirmed in perpetuity, though it would 
be scarcely useftil to do so if the converse of the proposition were not involved in the 
process—i.e., if it were not also laid down that when rates reached or exceeded the 
standard, the settlement should be confirmed in perpetuity; but tho standard would neces¬ 
sarily be merely arbitrary, for' the data are altogether wanting from which we can, 
with confidence, say,—“Now the limit has been reached at which rates will remain sta¬ 
tionary, and at which it is expedient to grant a permanent settlement of the land 
revenue.” 
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5. In this district rents have been rising ever since the conolusion of settlement 
operations in 1865-66, as will be seen by the following statement:— 

Memorandum showing Rental of the District of Goruchpore from 1865-66 to 1869-70, 
and the Government Deo-and for 1871-72. 


RenUI, M6*-«e. EeRUl, 18««.67. RantAl, I ,aent«l, 186B-6*. Rental, 18»9-?0. D^n™187°7». 


Settled Villagea. 
Jangle Qraats, 



District ToUI, ... 38,18,M7 II I 38,84,452 3 5 41,94,IUi. II 3 1 41,58,332 « 8 1 42,02,737 12 8 16,65,220 0 0 


Prices have also risen during the same period, vide statement below;— 


I Quantity per rtpee in maundt, seers, and cbinacks{Government weight). Price per maund. 



And there seems to be every reason to believe that rents and prices will go on rising 
as improvements are made in the means of communication and markets becoiuo more 
accessible. Most of the ordinary causes which raise rates are at work in the G-oruck- 
pore District, in addition to a cause special and peculiar to itself. 

6. The fact is that a very large proportim of the cultivators in this district are 
holding at what may be called unsecured prefer, ntial rates, which may be raised any 
day at the jdeasure of the landlord. 

7. In a great number of cases the landh. ldcrs have been only too glad to make 
concessions and to offer land at low rates, in .irdor to induce cultivators to come and 
settle on tlieir estates. lu a very large porli.m of the district, the conditions which 
renderedit necessary for landlords, as it were, to 1 ribe cultivators to take their lands, have 
quite passed away. The lands (formerly scrub, grass, or forest) have been cleared and 
cultivated, the malaria once so dreaded has eitii. r decreased by the extension of cultiva¬ 
tion, or the settlers have become acclimatised, aivl do not sull'er from its effects as thoyused 
to do, the increase of population has renden-1 it pos.sible for landholders to eject 
unprofitable tenants without the risk of throwing their lauds out of cultivation, and con¬ 
sequently rents are being raised, and will bo rai .ed very much higher before the expiry 
of the present settlement. 

8. Prices are also rising, and, in view of the improvements in communications 
which must be made (Goruckpore being half a century behind the Doab districts in 
this respect), it may be said that they will continue to rise, and rents will naturally risa 
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5. In this district rents have been riainfv ever since the conclusion of settlement 
<jperation8 in 1865-66, as will be seen by the following statement:— 

Memorandum showing Rental of the District of Ooruchpore from 1865-66 to 1869-70, 
and this Government Den. and for 1871-72. 



Rental, lSSt-<6. 
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ttenUl, 186B-8». 

Reutal, l8»9-70. 

^ Government 
Demand, ld7l*73> 

fiettled Villages. 

Ba. fk p. 
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Rs. a. p. 
3<,42,lt< 3 S 

H.'C a. p. 
30,27,621; fl 5 

a. p. 
38,96,096 4 8 

Rs. a. p. 
39,12.416 1 3 

He. a. p. 
16,81,505 0 0 

Jangle Qrants, 

S,31,4DA 0 2 

1 3,42,338 « 0 

1 2>6C,57i 2 10 

3.03,150 5 0 

2,90,291 10 S 

63,715 0 0 

District Total, ... 
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38,84,453 3 S 

41,04,t0>. 11 3 

1 

41,50.252 9 6 

i 

42,02,737 12 6 

1 

16,65,220 0 0 
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Prices have also risen during the same period, vide statement below;— 
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And there seems to be every reason to believe that rents and prices will go on rising 
as improvements are made in the means of communication and markets become more 
accessible. Most of the ordinary causes which raise rates are at work in the G-oruck- 
pore District, in addition to a cause special and peculiar to itself. 


6. The fact is that a very large proportioi ■ of the cultivators in this district are 
holding at what may be called unsecured prefer< ulial rates, which may be raised any 
day at the jdeasure of the landlord. 

7. In a great number of cases the landlu ldcrs have been only too glad to make 
concessions and to offer land at low rates, in order to induce cultivators to come and 
settle on tlieir estates. In a very large portion of the district, the conditions which 
renderedit necessary for landlords, as it were, to i ribe cultivators to take their lands, have 
quite passed away. The lands (formerly scrub, grass, or forest) have been cleared and 
cultivated, the malaria once so dreaded has citii' r decreased by the extension of cultiva¬ 
tion, or the settlers have become acclimatised, uivl do not suffer from its effects as they used 
to do, the increase of population has renden-1 it possible for landholders to eject 
unprofitable tenants without the risk of throwing their lands out of cultivation, and con¬ 
sequently rents are being raised, and will bo rai .cd very much higher before the expiry 
of tho present settlement. 

8. Prices are also rising, and, in view of the improvements in communications 
which must be made (Qoruekpore being half a century behind tho Doab districts in 
this respect), it may be said that they will continue to rise, and rents will naturally rise 
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■with prices; bnt, as has been shown above, in Ibis district rents will rise indepenJently 
of increase in prices of agricultural produce : therefore, to fix in perpetuity a settlement 
based on the existing rcnt-rsills of the Gornckpore District, would be to make an 
uncalled-for sacrifice of public, revenue. Goruckporo has certainly not approached the 
end of the state of transition through which Boolundsliuhur and other districts are said 
to be passing, though it has entered upon it. 

9. I do not consider t hat a permanent settlement, however modified, is dcsir- 
ble. If we have a permanent settlement based on adequate rates of rent, but render it 
subject to the condition of a rateable increase of revenue in proportion to the increase of 
prices, what do we gain? In my opinion very little. 

10. The only argument which I have ever heard in favour of a permanent set¬ 
tlement which scorned to carry any weight with it (and I believe its value is only seem¬ 
ing, not real) is that landholders, finding tho Government demand upon them no longer 
liable to increase, would, on that account, bestow a greater amount of labour, skill, and 
eapital upon their lands than they would do under a temporary settlement, in which 
they can never feel certain tliat they are not spending and working more for the ulterior 
benefit of the public finances than their own. 

11. But if the so-called permanent settlement is tO'be subject to periodfoal! 
enhancement as prices rise, what becomes of that element of stability which is its solo 
merit ? 

12. It may bo urged that the feeling of security given by a permanent settlement 
would not bo injured by proposed periodical enhancement, because the increased demand 
would bo based on the rise iu market prices of agricultural produce, and not upon in¬ 
creased production arising from the applied capital, labour, or skill of tho proprietor. 
But this distinction, though sufficiently obvious to us, is, I think, too subtle for the ordi¬ 
nary agricultural mind of iliis cmmtry. Tho feet of the increased demand would bo 
plain to the proprietor; the cause of the increase would be a matter of indifterence- 
to him. 

13. 1 think that all idea of a permanent settlement, either pure and simple or' 
modified, should be set aside, and that we should devote our attention to tho problem of 
rendering our existing system of temporary settlomont as efficient as under the circum¬ 
stances it can reasonably be expected to bo. 

14. The problem of how to obtain for Government its due share of the assets of 
the land without miduly pressing upon the landholder and the peasant is in all its 
aspects a most difficult one, and one which, I fear, is capable of no definite solution dur¬ 
ing the currency of the present settlement. All that I can see my way to recommend 
is a compromise. 

15. The rent-rolls furnished by the putwarccs show that in this district the rental 
■has risen from Rs. 38,16,047 in 1865-66, when the settlement operations were con'- 
eluded, and tho revised junima given out to Rs. 42,02,737 in 1869-70. The Government 
demand amounts to Rs. 16,65,220, so that instead of 50 per cent, we only get 39 per 
cent, of the rental. 

16. If we could real!)' get 50 per cent, of the rental, and if that rental really 
represented a fair share of the net assets of an estate, I should say that the share thus 
taken was sufficient, and even as it is I do not advocate any attempt at present to 
obtain a larger share. As far as my experience goes, rents after the termination of a set¬ 
tlement always rise considerably, and that without tho operation of any special causes, 
such as increase of irrigation, improvement of communication, or the like, but merely 
from the fact that during the currency of the former settlement there has been an 
increase in the value of produce, and consequently in the rent-paying powers of the land, of 
which proprietors have not availed themselves to the full extent within their power, from 
various causes throughout the term of settlement, and towards its close, from tho obvi¬ 
ous one that to do so would be to pay a higher jumma for the next 30 years. The universal 
plan is to represent the rental at the lowest figure that the Settlement Officer can be 
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■with prices; biit, as has been shown above, in this district rents will rise independently 
of increase in prices of agricultural produce : therefore, to fix in perpetuity a settlement 
based on the existing rent-rolls of the (xoruckpore District, would be to make an 
uncalled-for sacrifice of public revenue. Goruckporo has certainly not approached the 
end of the state of transition through which Boolundshuhur and other districts are said 
to be passing, though it has .jutered upon it. 

9. I do not consider t hat a permanent settlement, however modified, is dcsir- 
ble. If we have a permanent settlement based on adequate rates of rent, but render it 
subject to the condition of a rateable increase of revenue in proportion to the increase of 
prices, what do we gain ? In my opinion very little. 

10. The only argument which I have ever heard in favour of a permanent set¬ 
tlement which seemed to carry any weight with it (and I believe its value is only seem¬ 
ing, not real) is that landholders, finding the Government demand upon them no longer 
liable to increase, would, on that account, bestow a greater amount of labour, skill, and 
capital upon their lands than they would do under a temporary settlement, in which 
they can never feel certain that they are not spending and working more for the ulterior 
benefit of the public finances than their own. 

11. But if the 30-eallcd permanent settlement is to’be subject to periodfoal! 
enhancement as prices rise, what becomes of that element of stability which is its solo 
merit ? 

12. It may bo urged that the feeling of security given by a permanent settlement 
would not bo injured by proposed periodical enhancement, because the increaseil demand 
would bo based on the rise in market prices of agriciultural produce, and not upon in¬ 
creased production arising from the applied capital, labour, or skill of the proprietor. 
But this distinction, though sufficiently obvious to us, is, I think, too subtle for the ordi¬ 
nary agricultural mind of tin's country. The fact of the increased demand would bo 
plain to the proprietor: the cause of the increase would be a matter of indifterence- 
to him. 

13. I think that all idea of a permanent settlement, either pure and simple or' 
■modified, should be set aside, and that we should devote our attention to tho problem of 
rendering our existing system of temporary settlement as efficient as under the circum¬ 
stances it can reasonably be expected to bo. 

14. The problem of how to obtain for Government its due share of the assets of 
the land without unduly pressing upon the landholder and the peiisant is in all its 
aspects a most difficult one, and one which, I fear, is capable of no definite solution dur¬ 
ing the currency of the present settlement. All that I can see my way to recommend 
is a compromi.se. 

15. The rent-rolls furnished by the putwarccs show that in this district the rental 
■has risen from Rs. 38,16,047 in 1865-66, when the settlement operations were con', 
eluded, and tho revised jumma given out to Rs. 42,02,737 in 1869-70. The Government 
demand amounts to Rs. 10,65,220, so that instead of 50 per cent, we only get 39 per 
cent, of the rental. 

16. If we could reall>' get 50 per cent, of the rental, and if that rental really 
represented a fair share of the net assets of an estate, I should say that the share thus 
taken was sufficient, and even as it is I do not advocate any attempt at present to 
obtain a larger share. As far as my experience goes, rents after the termination of a set¬ 
tlement always rise considerably, and that without tho operation of any special causes, 
such as increase of irrigation, improvement of commnnication, or the like, but merely 
from the fact that during the cnrrcncy of the former settlement there has been an 
increase in the value of produce, and consequently in the rent-paying powers of the land, of 
which proprietors have not availed themselves to the full extent within their power, from 
various causes throughout the term of settlement, and towards its close, from tho obvi¬ 
ous one that to do so would be to pay a higher jumma for the next 30 years. The universal 
plan is to represent the rental at the low«JSt figure that the Settlement Officer can b© 
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brought to accept, aud then, when the last jummas of a district are declared (which 
operation the people in most "parts of the country look upon as the final act in the 
drama), rents are raised, and the Government does not get its fair proportion of. the 
rental of the district. 

17. This is a state of things which we may well object to, but which wo cannot 
remedy unless by the dangerous step of emancipating the Settlement Officer from the 
rule which at present binds him to assess on the ascertainable rent-roll, with a margin 
for an evidently approaching increase; and allowing him to make a speculative assess¬ 
ment upon a prospectively enhanced rent-roll, the probable amount of which he has no 
trustworthy means of ascertaining. 

18. I think that, supposing the settlement of a district to have been made on 
the existing rent-roll, and on the increased rents which on thoroughly good grounds 
may be reasonably expected in the course of a few years, it would bo wise on grounds 
of expediency to be content with the nominal half share fixed by the Settlement 
Officer, although subsequent enquiry should show (as I believe it always would 
show) that rents had begun to rise from the conclusion of sottloment operations, and 
had risen considerably, and that the share taken by the Government was not really 
half the amount paid to the proprietor in the shape of rent. It must be remembered 
that the process described in the last paragraph, though it is very general now, is not ono 
that from its nature can go on without limit, and that the natural course of things 
(mven a continuance of peace and prosperity) will tend more and more during the 
next 25 or 30 years to give proprietors their proper share of tho assets of their estates, 
and consequently to enable the Government to fix its demand with a greater confi¬ 
dence of obtaining its fair proportion of tho rental. 

19. I "W'ould, then, accept as a necessary evil the fact that the share taken by 
Government is not, and cannot at prosont bo, 50 per cent, of the rental, being assured 
that this is a state of things which will be nearly, if not entirely, remedied by the time 
that it became necessary again to revise tho settlement of those Provinces. 

20. I do not think that in this district the Rent Laws can be said to have had 
any direct effect in “ restricting the full demaud for land revenue to which the Govern¬ 
ment may be jiistly entitled;” in fact, the law has been but little resorted to as a rent¬ 
raising engine, tho average number of suits for onhancoment of rent decided annually 
during the last 5 years being only 80, which in a district containing nearly 8,000 estates 
is a mere nothing. But I think that their indirect effect has been liero, as elsewhere, 
mischievous. Landlords, in a very great number of instances, refrain from any endea¬ 
vour to enhance the rents of tenants with rights of occupancy, although the rents paid 
by them are quite inadequate when tested by the standard of rents paid by tenants 
not having a right of occupancy cultivating similar lauds in similar situatioixs. The 
difficulties and uncertainties involved in a suit under Section 17 of Act X. of 1859 
very generally deter landlords from endeavouring to obtain from occupancy tenants 
tho fair amount of rent to which they are justly entitled. The words “ the same class 
of ryots” are the stumbliug-block which is rarely got over. 

21. Unless somehow a beginning has been made, aud the rents of “ tho same class 
of ryots” in the neighbourhood have been raised, or unless the rate paid by the indivi¬ 
dual against whom the suit is brought bo from some cause lower than that paid by Lis 
neio’bbours of tho “ same class,” a suit for enhancement cannot succeed: this is, I 
think, a grave fault iu the law. 

22. I think that it is unadvisable to leave the settlement, when once completed 
for a term of years, open to readjustment on any ground whatever. The additional 
income which might be secured to the State by periodical enhancement of the revenue 
owing to diminished value of tho precious metals or any other cause, would be dearly 
purchased at tho expense of the feeling of general insoourity and irritation which such 
proceedings would certainly produce among the people. 1 would strongly recommend 
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brought to accept, aud then, when the last jiimmas of a district are declared (which 
operation the people in roost parts of the country look upon as the final act in the 
drama), rents are raised, and the Government does not get its fair pro])ortion of- the 
rental of the district. 

17. This is a state of things which we may well object to, but which we cannot 
remedy unless by the dangerous step of emancipating the Settlement Officer from the 
rule which at present binds him to assess on the ascertainable rent-roll, with a margin 
for an evidently approaching increase; and allowing him to make a speculative assess¬ 
ment upon a prospectively enhanced rent-roll, the probable amount of which he has no 
trustworthy means of ascertaining. 

18. I think that, supposing the settlement of a district to have been made on 
the existing rent-roll, and on the increased rents which on thoroughly good grounds 
may be reasonably expected in the course of a few years, it would bo wise on grounds 
of expediency to be content with the nominal half share fixed by the Settlement 
Officer, although subsequent enquiry should show (as I believe it always would 
show) that rents had begun to rise from the conclusion of settlement operations, and 
had risen considerably, and that the share taken by the Government was not really 
half the amount paid to the proprietor in the shape of rent. It mnst be remembered 
that the process described in the last paragraph, though it is very general now, is not one 
that from its nature can go on without limit, and that the natural course of things 
(given a continuance of peace and prosperity) will tend more and more during the 
next 25 or 30 years to give proprietors their proper share of the assets of their estates, 
and consequently to enable the Government to fix its demand with a greater confi¬ 
dence of obtaining its fair proportion of tho rental. 

19. I would, then, accept as a necessary evil the fact that the share taken by 
Government is not, and cannot at present be, 50 per cent, of the rental, being assured 
that this is a state of things which will be nearly, if not entirely, remedied by the time 
that it became necessary again to revise tho settlement of these Provinces. 

20. I do not think that in this district the Rent Laws can be said to have had 
any direct effect in “ restricting the full demand for land revenue to which the Govern¬ 
ment may be justly entitled;” in fact, the law has been but little resorted to as a rent- 
raising engine, tho average number of suits for enhancement of rent decided annually 
during the last 5 years being only 80, which in a district containing nearly 8,000 estates 
is a mere nothing. But I think that their indirect effect has been hero, as elsewhere, 
mischievous. Landlords, In a very great number of instances, refrain from any endea¬ 
vour to enhance the rents of tenants with rights of occupancy, although tho rents paid 
by them are quite inadequate when tested by the standard of rents paid by tenants 
not having a right of occupancy cultivating similar lands in similar situations. The 
difficulties and uncertainties involved in a suit under Section 17 of Act X. of 1859 
very generally deter landlords from endeavouring to obtain from occupancy tenants 
the fair amount of rent to which they aro justly entitled. The words “ the same class 
of ryots” are the stumbling-block which is rarely got over. 

21. Unless somehow a l;eginning has been made, aud the rents of “ the same class 
of ryots” in tho neighbourhood have been raised, or unless the rate paid by the indivi¬ 
dual against whom the suit is brought bo from some cause lower than that paid by bis 
neighbours of tho “ samo class,” a suit for enhancement cannot succeed: this is, I 
think, a gravo fault in the law. 

22. I think that it is unadvisable to leave tho settlement, when once completed 
for a tornr of years, open to readjustment on any ground whatever. The additional 
income which might be secured to tho Slate by periodical enhancement of the revenue 
owing to diminished value of tho precious metals or any other cause, would be dearly 
purchased at the expense of the feeling of general insecurity and irritation which such 
proceedings would certainly produce among the people. 1 would strongly recommend 
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that the revenue fixed at the time of settlement be left unaltered throughout its cur¬ 
rency : at the end of the term of settlement, Government will be able successfully to 
assert its full rights, which will be acceded to as just and reasonable when demanded at 
what is considered by the people to be the legitimate time for enhancement. 


Report by Elliott Colvin, Esq., Officiating Collector of Bareilly, dated the 1th Decem¬ 
ber, 1871. 

****** 

2. The first question raised is the possibility of laying down some average rates 
below which no settlement should be perpetual. 


3. As far as regards the portion of the country entrusted to me to settle, the 
following statements will show that rents within the shortest distances at present vary 
excessively:— 
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In all throe the revenue rate is entered, which should be doubled to obtain rent 
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4. The causes of these marked divergences have been reported on when submit¬ 
ting revenue rate reports. It is impossible to prophesy correctly how long these causes 
will continue. We have the following facts to aid us in forming an opinion.:— 
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tliat the revenue fixed at the time of settlement be left unaltered throughout its cur¬ 
rency : at the end of the term of settlement, Government will be able successfully to 
assert its full rights, which will be acceded to as just and reasonable when demanded at 
what is considered by the people to be the legitimate time for enhancement. 


Report by Elliott Colvin, Esq., Officiating Collector of Bareilly, dated ihelth Decem¬ 
ber, 1871. 

2. The first question raised is the possibility of laying down some average rates 
below which no settlement should be perpetual. 
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excessively;— 
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0 9* < 

U 9{ 

0 9| 

Lowest ditto, ...0 7 9} 


In all three the revenue rate is entered, which should bo doubled to obtain rent 

rate. 


4. The causes of these marked divergences have been reported on when submit¬ 
ting revenue rate reports. It is impossible to prophesy correctly how long these causes 
will continue. We have the following facts to aid us in formirg an opinion. 
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5. There is a large competition for tenants for the Turrai, with its hundreds of 
square miles of fallow land. 

6. The oulturable area within the sub-division is still 342*94 square miles, out 
of a total malgoozaree area of 733*15.- 

7. The tenants will gradually move on and break these up, as experience shows, 
at rents much the same as they pay for lands now occupied. Their places will be 
taken by cultivators from the south, pushed on by the pressure of population, who will, 
as a rule, continue to pay the rents they did in the land they left. The power of custom 
is enormous, and this where cultivators are on the move is a most influential agent in 
deciding rents. 

8. The density of the population per square mile is detailed in the following 
statement 

Excluding Government Forest Lands. 



Aoriccltcbal. 

NON-AOaiCin.TURAL. 

Total, 

Johanabad, 

... 333*27 


114*77 

448*04 

Pilibheet, 

... 316*05 

• • « 

209*97 

526*02 

Poorunpore, 

... 144*74 

• •• 

30*46 

178*20 

Whole Sub-division 

, ... 227*62 

«*» 

90*90 

318*52 


9. This is below the standard of the district, which is 582 per square mile, and of 
other pergunnahs, such as Meergunge, 634; Nawabgnnge 541; Aonla, 583; Suneha, 
666; Serowlee, 564; Buheree, 647; Kabur and Sirsawan, 669; Ritcha, 578; Fnrreod- 
pore, 460; Crore, 416. 

10. As yet the railway has not penetrated the sub-division, indeed, beyond the 
limits of the Municipality of Pilibheet, there are but 64 miles of metalled road, and 
bridging is very backward. 

11. As yet Government Canals have only been made on a small scale in ope per- 
giinnah. Several projects are in a more or less forward stage under the consideration of 
Government. 

12. It is not in the least probable that such a state of things will continue. The 
material improvement and development of the pergunnahs will gradually take place, and 
in their train will come a rise in rents infinitely greater than that which has as yet occurred, 
and yet it will be shown hereafter that tho rise in the rental within the last 30 years 
has been estimated at 76 per cent. 

13. The next question is the expediency of a permanent settlement based on 
adequate rents, subject to alteration in proportion to variation of prices. 

14. Tho circular only notes increase, but it is presumed that if Government 
retains the right to increase its revenue, subject to increase of prices, it will of course 
acknowledge its liability to forego its demand in proportion to a decrease in prices. 

15. Before expressing an opinion on such a question, it would be better to have it 
placed in a more tangible form, or at all events to have more details of tho practical 
plan which it is proposed to adopt outlined. 

16. To consider such a question, it appears necessary to know the term of years 
for which each re-arranged revenue demand would hold good, to ascertain the method 
by which it is intended to apply it to individual villages, for it will be readily admitted 
that a succession of years of famine prices are as ruinous to some as they are favour¬ 
able to others. 

17. The agency by which tho average prices is to bo obtained, and the area over 
which it is to extend; the method of meeting cases where a price in one staple, like 
rice, may rise, and in another—say sugar-fall; the remedy in cases where custom has 
started a low pergunnah rate for sugar, and the over-low has tended to perpetuate it;— 
all these and many other questions require full ventilation before a definite opinion can 
be ventured on. 
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5. There is a large competition for tenants for the Turrai, with its hnndreds of 
square miles of fallow land. 

6. The culturable area within the sub-division is still 342'94 square miles, out 
of a total malgoozaree area of 733‘15.- 

7. The tenants will gradually move on and break these up, as experience shows, 
at rents much the same as they pay for lands now occupied. Their places will be 
taken by cultivators from the south, pushed on by the pressure of popidation, who will, 
as a rule, continue to pay the rents they did in the land they left. The power of custom 
is enormous, and this where cultivators are on the move is a most influential agent in 
deciding rents. 

8. The density of the population per square mile is detailed in the following 
statement 

E:tcluding Govirntnent Forest Lands. 



AoRICCLTL'RAI,. 

NON-AtJRlCUl.IUR\l. 

Total, 

Jehanabad, 

... 333-27 


114-77 

448-04 

Pilibheet, 

... 316-05 

• • • 

209-97 

526-02 

Poor un pore. 

... 144-74 

• •• 

30-46 

178-20 

Whole Sub-division 

, ... 227-62 

• •• 

90-90 

318-52 


9. This is below the standard of the district, which is .582 per square mile, and of 
other pergunnahs, such as Meergunge, 634 ; Nawabgnnge 541; Aonla, 583; Snneha, 
666; Serowlee, 564; Buheree, 647; Kabur and Sirsawan, 669; Ritcha, 578; Fnrreod- 
pore, 460; Crore, 416. 

10. As yet the railway has not penetrated the sub-division, indeed, beyond the 
limits of the Municipality of Pilibheot, there are but 6i miles of metalled road, and 
bridging is very backward. 

11. As yet Government Canals have only been made on a small scale in ope per- 
gunnah. Several projects are in a more or less forward stage under the consideration of 
Government. 

12. It is not in the least probable that such a state of things will continue. The 
m.atorial improvement and development of the pergunnahs will gradually take place, and 
in their train will come a rise in rents infinitely greater than that which has as yet occurred, 
and yet it will bo shown hereafter that the rise in the rental within the last 30 years 
has been estimated at 76 per cent. 

13. The next question is the expediency of a permanent settlement based on 
adequate rents, subject to alteration in proportion to variation of prices. 

14. The circular only notes increase, but it is presumed that if Government 
retains the right to increase its revenue, subject to increase of prices, it will of course 
acknowledge its liability to forego its demand in proportion to a decrease in prices. 

15. Before expressing an opinion on such a question, it would be better to have it 
placed in a more tangible form, or at all events to have more details of the practical 
plan which it is proposetl to adopt outlined. 

16. To consider such a question, it appears necessary to know the term of years 
for which each re-arranged revenue demand would hold good, to ascertain the method 
by which it is intended to apply it to individual villages, for it will be readily admitted 
that a succession of years of famine prices are as ruinous to some as they are favour¬ 
able to others. 

17. The agency by which the average prices is to bo obtained, and the area over 
which it is to extend; the method of meeting cases where a price in one staple, like 
rice, may rise, and in another—say sugar—fall; the remedy in cases where custom has 
started a low pergunnah rate for sugar, and the over-low has tended to perpetuate it;— 
all these and many other questions require full ventilation before a definite opinion can 
be ventured on. 
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18. The next point raised is that entered in danse 1 of paragraph 4 of the letter 
under reply. 

19. It should be premised that most of the tenures in the Pilibheet Sub-division 
are purely zemindaree. The landlords are chiefly non-resident; the seer cultivation is 
nominal as shown by the following statement 

Held by tenants, ... ... ... 258,206 acres. 

Seer, ... ... ... ... 5,959 ,, 

Total, ... 2,65,165 „ 


20. The pressure of the expired settlement has been noted in the following extracts 
of rent rates reports submitted for the three »crgunnahs 

Pei'gunnah Poorimpore. 

“ The modifications which have occurred in the demand during the term of settle¬ 
ment are exhibited in the accompanying table:— 


No. of Mouzaha 
aifeafed. 

Jumms, 1833. 

Gross increase. 

Gross decrease. , 

1 

Net decrease. 

Jumma, 1B70. 


Ks. 

Pb. a. p. 

Bs, 

Rs. a. p. 

Ps. a. p. 

39 

6,711 

1 

21 8 0 

1 

1 

1,345 

1,^26 8 0 

5,384 8 0 


Detail of Increase. 

Besumption of rent per liolding, 

Detail of Decrease. 

Purchase in fee simple (Grant Ko. 3) 
Beiuissiou on account of excessive demand, 

Total, 


Bs. a. p. 
21 8 0 


200 0 0 
1,148 0 0 

1,348 0 0 


“ The remission ou account of excessive demand took place in 35 villages,—all 
belonging to the same zemindar, and situated in the tract between the rivers Chooka and 
Hardah—a region where, from calamity of climate, cultivation is scarce and inhabitants 
arc low, and where perhaps little lociil enquiry was made at the time of the last settle- 
meut. 


“ There is only ono case in which the proprietary right has been alienated for 
arrears of revenue. The details are given in the following statement, but the amount of 
arrears, owing to the destruction of records, &c. during the mutiny, can only be approxi¬ 
mately stated:— 


Name of Mthal. 

rSovernnicTJt 

juninia. 

1 

Amoniit of 
monzahs 
alienated, j 

Mode of 
alienation. 

Amount o£ 
arrears. 

1 : 
Date of 
order. 

XiugbunatLpore^ ,«« »*• ; 

230 

i 

The whole ... 

Sale. ... 

S30 

2nd Doer., 





1859. 


“ The trifling degree in which the demand has been modified and alienations have 
occurred, while showing the moderation of last settlement, maybe chiefly accounted for 
by the I'act that this large pergunnah is held almost entirely by four families—the 
Bimjarahs of Madho Tauda, tho Thakoor of Ghoongchaiee and Jutpoora, aud tho 
Mussulmans of Sherepore. Owing to the extent of their estates, the deficiencies in. 
the culture of a doolining or over-assessed village arc compensated by the larger culture 
of a prosperous or lightly-assessed one. 
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18. The next point raised is that entered in clause 1 of paragraph 4 of the letter 
under reply. 

19. It should be premised that most of the tenures in the Pilibheet Sub-division 
are purely zemindaree. The landlords are chiefly non-resident; the seer cultivation is 
nominal as shown by the following statement 

Held by tenants, ... ... ... 258,206 acres. 

Seer, ... ... ... ... 5,959 „ 

Total, ... 2,65,165 „ 


20. The pressure of the expired settlement has been noted in the following extracts 
of rent rates reports submitted for the three nergunnahs 

Perf/unnah Pooritnpore. 


“ The modifications which have occurred in the demand during the teem of settle¬ 
ment are exhibited in the accompanying table:— 


No. of Mouiaha 
affected. 

Jumma, 1833. 

Gross iocrease. 

1 

Gross decrease. ^ 

Net decrease. 

Jumma, 1870. 


Ba. 

fia. a. p. 

Ks. 

Rb. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

.39 

6,711 

1 

91 8 0 

1,345 

1,S26 8 0 

5,384 8 0 


Detail of Increase. 

Eesumption of rent per holding, ... 

Detail of Decrease. 

Purchase in fee simple (Grant No. 1) 
Kemissiou on account of excessive demand, 

Total, 


Bs. a. p. 
21 8 0 


200 0 0 

... 1,148 0 0 

... 1,348 0 0 


‘‘ The remission on account of excessive demand took place in 35 villages,—all I 
belonging to the same zemindar, and situated in the tract between the rivers Chooka and 
yardali—a region where, from calamity of climate, cultivation is scarce and inhabitants 
arc few, and where perhaps little local enquiry was made at the time of the last settle¬ 
ment. 


“ There is only one case in which the proprietary right has been alienated for 
arrears of revenue. The details arc given in the following statement, but the amount of 
arrears, owing to the destruction of records, &c. during the mutiny, can only be approxi¬ 
mately stated :— 


! 

Name of Mthal. 

Government 

jumma. 

1 

1 

Amount of ^ 
monzatis 
alienated. 

Mode of 
alienation. 

Amount of 
arrears. 

1 Date of 
order. 

RiigUunatUpoie, ... ... 

230 



230 

2nd Deer., 
1859. 


“ The trifling degree in which the demand has been modified and alienations have 
occurred, while showing the moderation of last settlement, maybe chiefly accounted for 
by the I'act that this large pergunnah is held almost entirely by four families—the 
Buujarahs of Madho Tanda, tho Thakoor of Ghoongohaiee and Jutpoora, and the 
Mussulmans of Sheropore. Owing to the extent of their estates, the deficiencies in. 
the culture of a declining or over-assessed village arc compeusatod by the larger culture 
of a prosperous or lightly-assessed oue. 
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Pergumah, Pilibheet. 

“ He (Mr. Head) accordingly greatly reduced the Government demand: the revenue 
es fixed by him according to Statement No. 4 amounted to Re. 11,949. 

“ This amount has been modified to'tlie extent shown in the following statementj 
which also exhibits the various causes which have increased or decreased the demands:— 


Abstract of modification of Government demand in PergUnnah Pilibheet. 



Jumma of former Set- 
; tlcmcnt under Act 
IX. of 1633. 

Inereate, 

Decrease,, 


j. 

c ® 

|§2 
p.» s 
a g S. 

5 ti. 

c8 ^ 

.r,g 

•*2 o 

Particulars. 

1 

Owing to re- 
siunption of 
maafee lands. 

' a 

0 

* E 

On account of ap¬ 
propriation of 
lands for pub¬ 
lic purposes. 

Deduction of 

demand ow¬ 
ing to Bererity 
of assessment. 

i 

% 

€ 

a 

Total jiunma of monzaha 

Ba. 

Bs. 

Ba. 

Bs. 

Bb. 

Bs. 

Ba. 

Bb. 

in which increase or de¬ 
crease occurred) ... 

6S,4S4 

6,120 

1,367 

96 

799 

742 

m 

60,280 

Total jumma of mouzahs 
in which no increase or 
decrease occuricd. 

63,686 

... 


t«t 

•a* 

... 

• t* 

68,685 

Total, 

1,19,119 

6,120 

M67 

26 

799 

749 

125 

1,23,916 

Difference, 

6,487 

1,691 


■ 

n 

B 

Bl 

• BB 

Net Increase, ... 

4,796 

■ 

«•« 

■ 

H 

B 

B 

• •B 


“ The annual reduction on account of over assessment is only Rs. 799, but it is 
extremely probable that a further reduction would have been not only just but expedient 
in many of the following cases, where measures were adopted for the realization of the 
revenue which involved temporary or permanent alienation of proprietary right:— 
Statement of Villagee sold for Arreara of Reveniut and bought in by Government no 


Purehaaer being forthcoming. 





Namber of Villages. 

Amount of arrears., 

Villages bought by Goreruraent, ... 

9«'« 


6 

Bs. a. p. 

1,110 6 3 


Statement of ViUagea purchased by and farmed to private parties. 





Bs. 

a. 

P* 

Sold by auction. 

««» 

... 8 

568 

1 

3 

Transfer of puttees, 

• • • 

... 2 

304 

10 

1 

Farm, 


... 3 

817 

3 

3 

Sequestration, 


... 1 

42 

0 

1 

Attachment, 

oo* 

... 1 

650 

0 

0 


Total, 

... 10 

2,381 

14 

8 


“ There were 15 estates in which these extreme measures were adopted. Of these, 
6 still remain in the hands of the Government; fine properties were bought in by 
Government, as no person was willing to purchase. The landlords of other properties 
refiised to engage at last settlement; they were then given in farm, and, on the expiry of 
the farming lease, Government, in consequence of no one being willing to take them 
at the fixed jumma, ordered them to be held direct. As a general rule, these seven vil¬ 
lages have been held by Government at a considerable loss. 

“ It cannot be doubted that in these oases at least the demand was excessive, and 
that relief, in the form of abatement, would have been a more judicious measure than 
that adopted. 
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Perffumah Pilibheet. 

“ He (Mr. Head) accordingly greatly reduced the Government demand: the revenua 
68 fixed by him according to Statement Ho. 4 amounted to Eg. 11,949. 

“ This amount has been modified to’tlie extent shown in the following statementj 
which also exhibits the varions causes which have increased or decreased the demands:—> 
Abstract of modification of Government demand in Pergannah Pilibheet. 



A-S 

grS 

dO 

^ s ® 

a SaJ 

IncToue. 

Decrease., 


Bedemption of hmd re¬ 
venue on payment of 
20 years’ jumma. 

5 li. 

g- 

*55 

iS 0 

P 

1 ^ * 

<2 Sj CD 

Particulars. 

^-4 

III 

o 

a 

► 

0 

^ on 

* ^ 

1 

a 

On account of ap¬ 
propriation of 
lands for pub¬ 
lic purposes. 

llti 

1 

S 

€ 

a 

Total jumma of mouzatia 

Ba. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Ba. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Ba. 

Ba. 

in which incrca.se or de¬ 
crease occurred) ... 

65,434 

6,120 

1,367 

25 

799 

742 

m 

60,230 

Total jumma of mouzaha 
in which no increase or 
decrease occurred. 

68,665 

• a* 

a«« 

tu 

«»• 

... 

... 

68,68S 

Total, 

1,19,119 

8,120 

1,867 

26 

799 

742 

1 

196 

1,23,915 

Difference, 

6,487 

1,691 

H 

Bi 

H 

M6 

B 

I 

aaa 

Net Increase, ... 

4,796 

n 

B 

B 

B 

■ 

B 

• •a 


“ The annual reduction on account of over assessment is only Rs. 799, but it is 
extremely probable that a further reduction would have been not only just but expedient 
in many of the following cases, where measures were adopted for the realization of the 
revenue which involved temporary or permanent alienation of proprietary right s— 
Statement of Villagee soW for Arreare of Reveniut and bought in by Government no 


Purchaser being forthcoming. 





Number of Villages. 

Amoust of arrears. 





Bs. a. p. 

Villsgea boucht by Government, 

««« 


5 

1,110 6 3 


Statement of VUlages purchased by and farmed to private partUa, 





Rs. 

a. 

P‘ 

Bold by auction, 


... 3 

... 568 

1 

3 

Transfer of puttees, 

• « • 

... 2 

304 

10 

1 

Farm, 


... 3 

817 

3 

3 

Sequestration, 

• •a 

... 1 

42 

0 

1 

Attachment, 


... 1 

650 

0 

0 


Total, 

... 10 

2,381 

14 

8 


“ There were 15 estates in which these extreme measuros were adopted. Of these, 
5 still remain in the hands of the Government: fine properties wore bought in by 
Government, as no person was willing to purchase. The landlords of other properties 
refirsed to engage at last settlement; they were then given in farm, and, on the expiry of 
the farming lease, Government, in conscquonco of no one being willing to take them 
at the fixed jumma, ordered them to be held direct. As a general rule, these seven vil¬ 
lages have been held by Government at a considerable loss. 

“ It cannot bo doubted that in those oases at least the demand was excessive, and 
that relief, in the form of abatement, would have been a more judicious measure than 
that adopted. 
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“ It appears from these facts that tho assessments wore in some cases excessive, 
and that the settlement has not worked so well as that made by Mr. Head in Pergnnnah 
Jehanabad. It must not, however, be supposed that the last settlement was a heavy 
one. In particular instances it was unevenly distributed. The villages over-assessed were 
situated, as a general rule, close to the Turrai. This is the more noteworthy from the 
fact that Mr. Head carefully and successfully guarded against this error when assessing 
similar estates in the adjoining Pergunnah of Jehanabad. 

“Asa whole, the demand does not appear to have pressed more heavily than it was 
intended to. The landlords are prosperous and have accumulated property, and the 
increase in the cultivated area has been very great.” 

Pergunnah Jehanabad. 

“Asa whole, Mr. Head’s settlements may bo considered to have worked very well. 
It was, as he intended, light in the more unhealthy portions of the pergunnah where cul¬ 
tivation was sparse. 

“ Whilo fully admitting that a largo amount of the increase in the cultivated area 
is due to the construction of works of irrigation, there can be no doubt that much of it is 
owing to the judicious assessment of land revenue. In the rest of the pergunnah it 
may be justijr characterized as moderate. 

“ The number of cases in which it has been found necessary to adopt measures entail¬ 
ing permanent loss or temporary transfer of proprietary right for arrears of revenue are 
very few, and are exhibited in the following statement:— 


1 

s 

a 

% 

Name ot Mehal. 

Jumma. 

Amount of 
proprietary 
right alien¬ 
ated. 

Mode of aliena¬ 
tion. 

Amount in 
balance. 

Order, 



lU. 

Ks. 


B8. a. p. 


1 

Blllaee Poseapoor, ... 

508 

20 

Sham Teb8ee4 

234 7 0 

8.B.B.15 9 (1 

2 

Bhoora Futtc«, I., 

450 

10 

Farm for 4 year*, 

26S 12 0 

„ 20 11 51 

3 

Do. do., 11.,.,. ... 

660 

10 

.»» 

110 14 0 

„ SI 12 61 

4 

Poorayna, ... 

fiOO 

SO 

Farm for 1 i years. 

191 0 0 

« 

6 

Chutea Rhysaha, ... ... 

1,091 

20 


478 1 0 

„ 2 10 51 

5 


116 

5 


44 9 3 

„ 99 4 56 

7 

Niara Fattee, ... 

801 

10 

» * ff 

Sale. 

185 0 0 

i, 21 9 64 


Total, 

3,445 


... 

1,600 14 S 



“ The amount of balance for which these measures were taken appears very small, 
and this, combined with the fact that all these alienations ocenrred during a period of less 
than two years, raises doubts whether they may not have boon resorted to unnecessarily, 
and that they might have been entirely prevente<l by a little management. However, 
be this as it may, the moderate nature of tho settlement is evident by tho fact that aliena¬ 
tion was resorted to in so few instances. 

“ Other strong evidence is afforded by the wealth accumulated by landlords. It is 
true that some wealthy families have entirely disappeared, but in each case there is clear 
and sufficient cause, such as mad extravagance, rebellion, and the like, and in no case 
have I hoard the oxcessiveness of the Government demand alleged as a reason.” 

21. It will be observed that the assessments were, as a rule, certainly moderate. 

22. The estimated rental on which they were based was Its. 4,68,213 j that of the 
present is Rs. 8,24,904,—i.e., an increase of 76 per cent, within 30 years. 

23, Tho fixing of the present demand at 50 per cent, of assets has reduced the income 
of the landlords about 20 per cent, and if two-thirds of the rental had been now taken as 
revenue, the decrease would have been Rs. 2,74,968, or 46‘4 per cent. To realize this tho 
best plan is to imagine the uproar if an income-tax to that extent had been imposed. 

24, A reference to the minute by the Governor-General on the revenue adminis¬ 
tration of North-Western Provinces, dated 2l8t September, 1815, paragraphs 28, 29, 
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“ It appears from these facts that the assessments were in some cases excessive, 
and that the settlement has not worked so well as that made by Mr. Head in Pergnnnah 
Johanabad. It must not, however, be supposed that the last settlement was a heavy 
one. In particular instances it was imevenly distributed. The villages over-assessed were 
situated, as a general rule, close to the Turrai. This is the more noteworthy from the 
fact that Mr. Head carefully and successfully guarded against this error when assessing 
similar estates in the adjoining Pergunnah of Jehanabad. 

“Asa whole, the demand does not appear to have pressed more heavily than it was 
intended to. The landlords are prosperous and have accumulated property, and the 
increase in the cultivated area has been very great.” 

Pergunnah Jehanabad. 

“Asa whole, Mr. Head’s settlements may bo considered to have worked very well. 
It was, as he intended, light in the more unhealthy portions of the pergunnah where cul¬ 
tivation was sparse. 

“ While fully admitting that a largo amount of the increase in the cultivated area 
is due to the construction of works of irrigation, there can be no doubt that much of it is 
owing to the judicious assessment of land revenue. In the rest of the pergunnah it 
may be justljr characterized as moderate. 

“ The number of cases in which it has been found necessary to adopt measures entail¬ 
ing permanent loss or temporary transfer of proprietary right for arrears of revenue are 
very few, and are exhibited in the following statement:— 


1 

£ 

Name of Mehal. 

B 

a 

Amoost of 
proprietary 
right alien¬ 
ated. 

Mode of aliena¬ 
tion. 

Amount in 
balance. 

Order, 



JXa, 

Bs. 


Bs. a. p. 


1 

Blllaee Poseapoor, ... 

808 

20 

Eham Tehseel, 

334 7 0 

8.B.B.15 9 51 

2 

Bhoora Puttee, I., 

450 

10 

Farm for 4 ycara, 

35S 19 0 

„ 20 11 51 

3 

ijo. cio«| 

880 

10 

.** 

no 14 0 

„ 31 12 61 

4 

Foorayna, ... ... 

600 

20 

Farm for 1J years. 

191 0 0 

» 

S 

Chutea Rhysaha, ... ... 

1,091 

20 

» 3 .. 

478 1 0 

„ 2 10 51 

6 

Nuf^ia Puttee Sbimdee, ... 

115 

5 


44 9 3 

„ 39 4 56 

7 


aoi 

10 

Sale. 

185 0 0 

„ 21 9 64 


Total, 

3,445 

••• 

... 

1,600 14 3 

• •t 


“ The amount of balance for which these measures were taken appears very small, 
and this, combined with the fact that all these alienations occurred during a period of less 
than two years, raises doubts whether they may not have boon resorted to unnecessarily, 
and that they might have been entirely prevented by a little management. However, 
be this as it may, the moderate nature of tho settlement is evident by the fact that aliena¬ 
tion was resorted to in so few instances. 

“ Other strong evidence is afforded by the wealth accumulated by landlords. It is 
true that some wealthy families have entirely disappeared, but in each case there is clear 
and sufficient cause, such as mad extravagance, rebellion, and the like, and in no case 
have I hoard the cxcessivencss of the Government demand alleged as a reason.” 

21. It will be observed that tho assessments were, as a rule, certainly moderate. 

22. The estimated rental on which they were based was Es. 4,68,213 ; that of the 
present is Es. 8,24,904,—i.c., an increase of 76 per cent, within 30 years. 

23. The fucing of the present demand at 50 per cent, of assets has reduced the income 
of the landlords about 20 per cent, and if two-thirds of the rental had been now taken as 
revenue, the decrease would have been Es. 2,74,968, or 46‘4 per cent. To realize this the 
best plan is to imagine the uproar if an income-tax to that extent had been imposed. 

24. A reference to the minute by the Governor-General on the revenue adminis¬ 
tration of North-Western Provinces, dated 21st September, 1815, paragraphs 28, 29, 
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and 36, will convince most men that the landlord or middlemen was the deliberate 
creation of Government. The Mowing is an abstract of the passage quoted 

“ In paragraph 28 tho immemorial right of the ruling power to a certain proportion 
of tho produce of every cultivated beogah is asserted.” In paragraph 29 the modes of 
realizing this share presenting themselves for choice are summarized into one—the 
ryotwaree system of Madras. 

2. The realization of the Government rights through the intervention of middle¬ 
men bound by special engagement. 

Aft(;r discussing the two, the “ introduction of a class of middlemen” is adopted 
in paragraph 36. 

25. Whether it is a matter of public policy to destroy him is scarcely within the 
limits of the comments called for. 

26. That it would do so in a great degree is scarcely open to question. In many 
districts the margin of cultivation has been reduced to a minimum. Properties have 
been largely sub-divided under the Native laws of inheritance, while the children have 
been brought up in a standard of comfort which they cannot or will not resign, and 
which was unknown to their ancestors. 

27. Those who reduced their expenditure would constitute a mass of decayed and 
discontented families roraemheriug their former greatness, and indignant with the Gov- 
erament which had within a century made and marred them. The possessions of the 
rest would eventually pass into the hands of the moneyed classes, at prices diminished 
in proportion to the increased demand on tho estates. 

28. As regards tho discretion to b(> left to the Settlement Officer, it seems best 
to give him a fixed point, and allow hun to report when bo considers any variation on 
either side should be made from it. 

20. With reference to clause 2 of paragraph 4 of the letter under reply, as to 
whether the operation of tho Rent Law in any way restricts tho full demand, it, in my 
opinion, depends very much on the officers and their tendencies. 

30. My experience is that the Courts are raising rents beyond the estimates of 
Settlement OlRcors. 1 have known a landlord complain bitterly against a rental inci¬ 
dence ol' 14 annas per kutoha beegab assumed by the Settlement Officer, and yet get 
the tenants rais<!(l en masse to one rupee per acre. 

31. Experience shows that a Court may imagine that if tlie revenue rises 
one-third, rents should at once be raised one-third also;—the danger and injustice is 
palpable. 

32. It is quite possible that in other districts there may be difficulty in gettinw 
rents raised through the Courts. Whatever they decide is practically final, for the Stamp 
Law and expenses attending an appeal to the High Court on such points almost prohibits 
its being made. It has always .seemed to me, however, an anomaly that during settle¬ 
ment the appeal in adjusting rents should be to the Civil Court. 

33. In answer to paragraph 4, clause 3, it appears to me that the excellence of 
a settlement depends much on the way the circumstances of enhancement of rent, not 
only in pergunnabs and circhis, but also in villages, as considered and worked out. 

34. It was a special point in Pilibheet, where enhancements had been made 
wore being made, and where it was certain in other villages that they would be made 
shortly. Then to this had to be added the large culturablo area. It was impossible 
to draw a broad line there, and I doubt if it is so anyw^here. 

35. In answer to paragraph 4, it appears to me inexpedient to leave the assess¬ 
ments open to re-adjustment pending the period of a temporary settlement. The period of 
30 years is a fair one, and it appears highly impolitic to keep the minds of the agri¬ 
cultural classes continually unsettled by the chance of recurring revision of settlement 
at short periods. It may be safely said that there is nothing which unsettles the whole 
mind of agicultural society so much as the progress of settlement operations. 
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and 36, will convince most men that the landlord or middlemen was the deliberate 
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Report hy H. B. Wilson, Esq., Settlement Officer of Budaon, daUd, the IZth 

March^ 1872. 

* * * • • 

2. Tlie points indicated by Government on which information is called for are 
noted as follows:— 

la<.—PEEMANENT SETTLEMENT. 

‘‘ Question L—"Whether it might be possible to lay down some standard of aver¬ 
age rates, below which no settlement shall bo confirmed in perpotnity.” 

3. Bents have been gradually increasing since the introduction of Act X. of 1859 
in this district, and may be said to have increased since then to tlie extent of about 25 
per cent. 

4. It is, however, uncertain to what further extent they may rise, as this contin¬ 
gency depends much on the rise and fall in the value of grain, consequent on favourable 
seasons, canal-irrigation, and opening out of means of communication by rail. 

5. Of canal-irrigation there is none in this district, but it is understood that a 
project for making a canal from the river Ramgunga is before the Government. At 
present irrigation is practised by means of wells, tanks, and streams; but whore these 
are not available, the crops are dependent on favourable rainy seasons. 

6. The Eohilkhnnd Railway is not yet sufficiently advanced to have any effect 
on the value of produce. 

7. The district is well populated throughout, and there arc no extensive tracts 
of land lying waste for want of an agricultural population. 

Acrei, 

Old waste, . 198,342 

Fallow, . 6'.’,324 8. The extent of waste lands as ascertained at the 

Total,... 250,666 revision of settlement is noted as per margin. 

9. The value of landed property has, as ascertained from actual transfers, risen 
in value about the same ratio as that of rents— viz., 25 per cent. The marketable 
value of land prior to the settlement was on an average Rs. 1,000 for every Rs. 100 of 
clear rental. This has now risen to Rs. 1,250 or Rs. 1,300 for the same amount of 
assets. 

10. The district, like others, appears in a state of transition, and which cannot bo 
said to have reached its limit. Under these circumstances, I do not consider it possible 
to determine any standard of rate below which a settlement in perpetuity can be made. 

“ Question II.—You have to record your opinion in regard to the expediency of 
a permanent s'ettlement, based on adequate rates of rent, as explained in the preceding 
paragraph, but subject to the condition of a rateable increase of revenue in proportion 
to the increase of prices (see paragraph 33 of the Government of India letter). The 
staple by which the inoreaso of prices should be tested, the intervals, and tho mode of 
applying the test, are points on which opinions must be furnished, if such mode of 
settlement recommends itself?” 

11. Tho expediency for a permanent settlement is not recommended for reasons 
given in reply to Question I, 


2/id.—TEMPORARY SETTLEMENT. 

“ Question I.— Whether the present standard of assessment of 50 per cent, of the 
rental assets is inadequate, and whether the share of rental assets at present left to 
proprietors is excessive ?” 
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Report hy H. B. Wilson, Esq., Settlement Officer of Budaon, dated, the 13<A 

March, 1872. 

* * • # * 

2. Tlie points indicated by Government on which information ia called for are 
noted as follows:— 

la<.—PERMANENT SETTLEMENT. 

“ Question L—"Whether it might be possible to lay down some standard of aver¬ 
age rates, below which no settlement shall be confirmed in perpotnity.” 

3. Rents have been gradually increasing since the introduction of Act X. of 18.59 
in this district, and may be said to have increased since then to the extent of about 25 
per cent. 

4. It is, however, uncertain to what further extent they may rise, as this contin¬ 
gency depends much on the rise and fall in the value of grain, consequent on favourable 
seasons, canal-irrigation, and opening out of means of communication by rail. 

5. Of canal-irrigation there is none in this district, but it is understood that a 
project for making a canal from the river Ramgunga ia before the Government. At 
present irrigation is practised by means of wells, tanks, and streams; but whore these 
are not available, the crops are dependent on favourable rainy seasons. 

6. The Rohilkhund Railway is not yet sufficiently advanced to have any effect 
on the value of produce. 

7. The district is well populated throughout, and there arc no extensive tracts 
of land lying waste for want of an agricultural population. 

Acrei, 

Old waste, . 198,342 

Fallow, . 5'.>,324 g. The extent of waste lands as ascertained at the 

Total,... 250,666 revision of settlement is noted as per margin. 

9. The value of landed property has, as ascertained from actual transfers, risen 
in value about the same ratio as that of rents— viz., 25 per cent. The marketable 
value of land prior to the settlement was on an average Rs. 1,000 for every Rs. 100 of 
clear rental. This has now risen to Rs. 1,250 or Rs. 1,300 for the same amount of 
assets. 

10. The district, like others, appears in a state of transition, and which cannot bo 
said to have reached its limit. Under these circumstances, I do not consider it possible 
to determine any standard of rate below which a settlement in perpetuity can be made. 

“ Question II.—You have to record your opinion in regard to the expediency of 
a permanent s'ettlement, based on adequate rates of rent, as explained in the preceding 
paragraph, but subject to the condition of a rateable increase of revenue in proportion 
to the increase of prices (see paragraph 33 of the Government of India letter). The 
staple by which the increase of prices should be tested, the intervals, and the mode of 
applying the test, are points on which opinions must be furnished, if such mode of 
settlement recommends itself?” 

11. The expediency for a permanent settlement is not recommended for reasons 
given in reply to Question I. 


2/id.—TEMPORARY SETTLEMENT. 

“ Question I.—Whether the present standard of assessment of 50 per cent, of the 
rental assets is inadequate, and whether the share of rental assets at present left to 
proprietors is excessive ?” 
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12. The settlement of land revenue under Eoguiation IX. of 1833 was made 

at 66 per cent, of the rental to which 
the cesses marginally noted were 


Rottd Fond at 1 per cent, at jnmma, 
School, do. do., ... ... 

Harka^ at 4 annoa per cent, of jumma, 


Ba. a. p. 

. 0 10 6 
. 0 10 e 

0 S 7 


Pntwarces’ fees .at half anna per rupee on Ra. 100 
of rental, 


4 9 7 


also added, making an aggregate 
of Rs. 70-9-7 per cent., leaving 
Rs. 29-6-5 per cent, of the profits 
to tlio proprietors. 


13. Out of this the proprietors had to meet the calamities of seasons, incidental 
charges of the village choupal, expenses of some of the chief Hindoo and Mahomedan 
festivals, costs in law-suits against litigious sharers and defaulting tenants, to incur 
expenses for marriage and other domestic matters which we have no moans of judging, 
but which must all be either provided for from the Rs. 29-6-5 per cent, left of the assets, 
or raised by loans which often involve them in difficulties, out of which many ar cseldoin 
released. 


14. It may be said that a large margin was left at the last settlement in extensive 
waste lands, the cultivation and produce of which lessened the pressure of a settlement 
at 66 per cent., but I doubt whether, with all this margin, the percentage was reduced 
to 50 per cent. 

Acres. 15. The total of waste lands at the past and present 

2 50 666 sfiftlemcnts is marginally noted, showing that about one-fifth 

„ -* has been cultivated during the currency of the late settle- 

ment, and leaving 250,666 acres still waste. Taken as a 
rule, the best lands are always broken np first; that which remains is retained for 
grazing grounds for village cattle, for the produce of fuel and thatching grass, as 
village-houses in this district are generally covered with thatch. 

16. Taking all these points into consideration, I do not think that a settlement 
based on half-rental assets is inadequate, or that it leaves too much to the proprietors. 
I would suggest that 50 per cent, of the assets be fixed as the limit, but under c.ertain 
reservations, to be increased by the Board on reports furnished by Settlement Officers 
explaining their reasons for deviating from the general rule. 

“ Question II.—It should bo stated whether the operation of the Rent Laws 
results in any measure in restricting the full demand for land revenue to which tho 
Government may be justly entitled. It will be remembered under this head that the 
success of much of tho operations of the assessing officer is te.sted by the degree in 
which they are uphold by decisions given under the Rent Laws. Is it generally the 
case that rents upon tenants with rights of occupancy are not raised by the Courts to 
such a standard as (from facts noticed by tho Settlement Officer, such as agreement 
between parties, value of produce, rates of rent paid by tenants having no rights of 
occupancy, &c.) may seem equitable and fair ? If no such general cause of obstruction 
exists, in what degree does it exist? And what are the remedies, if any, which aro 
suggested to remove it ?” 

17. I do not consider that the operation of the Rent Law has in any measure 
restricted the demand of land revenue. The law, as noted in the paragraphs in reply to 
Question I., has been fully resorted to for enhancing rents, and in other cases theso 
have been effected by mutual agreement between landlord and tenant, and the Govern¬ 
ment demand has been determined with reference to them. 


“ Question IIL—The extent to which, on thoorotical grounds, in view of a settle¬ 
ment for a term of years’ enhancement of rent-rates beyond the present prevailing 
standard is, or may safely be assumed, as a basis of assessment, should next be stated. 
The expediency of assuming at time of settlement any considerable rise in rents which 
is prospective only—in other words, of taking for an indefinite term of years a larger 
share than usual of the existing rental assets—must be weighed here with especial 
reference to tho circumstanees of each district.” 

. 30(4 
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18. I corifeider it a dangerous theory to assume any enhancement of rents 
beyond the prevailing standard as a basis of assessment, and 1 would not recommend 
any proposals calculated on such uncertain foundations. 

“ Question IV.—Tho expediency of leaving the assessments open to enhancement 
or readjustment during a term of temporary settlement in consequence of the diminished 
value of tho precious metals, or other causes, such as those enumerated in paragraph 25 
of the Government letter, with the effect of canals and other public works upon the 
assessment of the land revenue, will come under this head.” 

19. I would not advocate the exptsdiency of leaving assessment of land revenue 
open to enhancement or revision during the period of a temporary settlement after it 
had been finally determined. Any improvements in the increase of assets derived from 
other sources, such as canal-irrigation, or by improv(id means of communication by 
railroads, should bo met by demands from the profits of such sources, such as water- 
rates from canal-irrigation, and town duties in large marketable towns where the produce 
is conveyed for sale. 

Report hy II. G. OuniiiE, Esq., Settlement OjHeer of Shahjehanpore, dated 21st March, 

1872. 

Answer to Question 1 .—I am decidedly of opinion that it is not possible to lay down 
any standard of average rates below which no setthnuent shall be confirmed in perpe¬ 
tuity. 

I understand the question to mean average rates varying in each district and in 
different parts of the same district, according to thelocal peculiarities and qualities of 
the soil, irrigation, crops, present and immediately prospective means of communication, 
&c., &c.; for of course no standard of average rates could be laid down applicable to tho 
whole North-Western Provinces, or to tho several districts of any one single division. 

And as applying to separate districts and different portions of them, I understand 
the question to bo whether standards of average rates could be now made! from existing 
and immediately approaching rents, and with due respect to the now existing and 
immediately approaching status of those diffci-cnt parts on which to base an assessment 
which shall now at its commenoement be a fair or even very full half-asset assess¬ 
ment, and shall continue an approximately fair half-asset assessment for atleast 25 or 30 
years, if not longer, so that no great sacrifice of prospective revenue (say only 30 years 
hence) is made by now assessing in perpetuity on the said requisite standard. And this, 
I say, is utterly impossible. 

I believe that in no part of the country have rents reached oven their full present 
limit, and have certainly not risen to the level which they aro likely to reach within 
the next 12 or 15 years from now, or in the case of districts under revision from the 
date of completion of revision. Much less have rents risen to that level which they 
most assuredly will reach within the next 25 or 30 years. 

As regards this district (Shahjehaupore) the state of transition through which Mee¬ 
rut and Booluiidshuhur are passing can scarcely be said to have commenced. Only that 
portion of it has commenced, which is the natural and inevitable consequence of a revision 
of the Government demand,—which portion, morcovei’, is foreseen and anticipated 
by every Settlement Officer. I refer to tho waking up of tho landlord community in 
general from a comparative state of rent lethargy which has existed for the last 15 or 
20 years of the expiring settlement,—from that happy-go-lucky state of unaltered rents 
and rates which is the rule rather than the excerption where rents are in money, as in 
this district, and not in kind or by appraisement. 

The other causes which together tended to bring about this extraordinary state 
of transition within so short a time in those districts do not yert exist here, as this 
district has been almost destitute of even passably decent roads or means of communication 
of any kind to within the last five years; but now roads are being made, and the railway 
will shortly be opened through it. Without doubt the sudden change froman almost entire 
absence of means of communication to the existence of a railway through the middle 
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of the district and numerous metalled roads through it in various directions, will 
make a great revolution iu the value of property, in prices, in productions, and in rents. 

Prices of course have risen enormously here, as elsewhere, during the last 30 years, 
and there is a considerable increase in the rent, irrespective of the increase due merely to 
extension of cultivation ; but there is no j^roportionate increase in rent and in money 
rates to the increase in prices: iu fact there is very little actual increase in rates of 
rent, that is to say, there is no general advance in the rates themselves. 

The rates quoted, and found in individual cases as existing at last settlement, or 
at any time during the last 30 years, are almost identically the same as those now exist¬ 
ing. Unfortimately there is nothing bbt tho most superficial mention of rates in 
Mr. J. W. Muir’s and Mr. Rose’s reports of the last settlement, and I cannot therefore 
draw any detailed comparison between the then and the present rates, nor are there 
vernacular records in existence showing tho then rentals and rates to a sufficient 
extent to give any results for largo areas. 

But I have had comparative statements prepared, showing the areas and rentals 
at Fidda Ali’s supplementary measurement and preparation of records, and those of 
the present measurement, and these perhaps illustrate my opinion bettor than a compa¬ 
rative statement betweecn the rates and rentals at time of last and present settlements would 
have done;— 




CtILTIVATEn Aa«A IN 
AOKK3. 

RsKTAia. 

BsHT-SArX Acbi. 

tiarae of Pergunnah 
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9. 

2 

V 

e 

O 
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Fidda Ali's 
rrje.HSure- 
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years ago. 
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■ 

Of 20 years 
ago. 

Of present 
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Of 20 years 
ago. 
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Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

a, p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Tilhur Terai. 

77 

18,143 

19,458 

66,452 

79,848 

3 

10 7 

4 1 9 

„ Bhoor,. 

103 

30,814 

3 >,892 

63,885 

70,313 

2 

1 2 

2 4 5 

Nigohee Domut, ... 

32 

7,668 

8,492 

22,353 

24,185 

2 

14 7 

2 IS 7 

„ Kyniooa, 

SI 

6,122 

6,974 

16,669 

18,121 

2 

11 6 

2 9 7 

Burragaon, owned by 1 
Puthans of city, ... ) 

30 

6,580 

7,204 

22,252 

24,017 

S 

6 1 

3 5 4 

Owned by others, ... 

40 

7,236 

8,194 

26,969 

29,123 

S 

11 7 

S 8 10 

Total, 

3lh 

76,663 

81,214 
Increase 6 
per cent. 

2,18,570 

2,46,607 
Increase 12J 
per cent. 

2 

13 8 

3 0 4 
Increase 

6J percent. 


These mea.surements of Fidda Ali’s were made 9 and 10 years after the settlement, 
after all the excitement and disturbance in rates and rentals which accompanies, and for 
a few years succeed.s a revision of settlement had subsided, and 20 years ago from 
now—a sufficiently long period to allow of considerable progress being exhibited. 

But what is tho result V A considerable increase in rental (12| per cent.) duo to 
extended cultivation,but an increase in rent-rate in only one of the three pergunnahs, and 
an actual decrease in rent-rate in tho other two. These villages have not been selected 
with the view or intention of obtaining any certain result and upholding a preconceived 
opinion, but as those iu which there was little or no “ seer ” to spoil the calculation, and 
iu which there had been no very considerable increase in area, and in which the rentals 
were believed to bo reliable. The papers of 20 years ago are not iu existence for 
Tehseels Shabjebanpore and Julalabad. 

The rates mentioned by Mr. Lowtber (pages 295, et seq„ Selections from Eevonuo 
Records, North-Western Provinces, 1818-20) as existing in 1818 are very much the same 
as those mentioned by mo in my rent-rate report of Tehseel Shabjehaiipore in 1869, 
the only real differetiee being that I have entered into greater detail for each pergun- 
iiab and denomination of soil, whereas Mr. Lo.wther’s returns are very condensed. But 
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no one could now say, looking at Mr. Lowther’s rates,—“ Oh, yes, those rates may have 
possibly existeil 50 or 60 years ago, but that is all changed now. On the contrary, 
there appears to have been very little change.” 

There is no such thing as the 4 anna per kutcha beeg-ah rate of 30 and even of 50 
years ago not existing now, but having been replaced by a 5 or 6 anna rate, nor have 
the higher rates advanced at all proportionattly with the increase in prices and the depre¬ 
ciation of silver. 

Doubtlesswhen the areas are looked into to which these various rates are applied, (her/ 
have increased, but so has the total cultivated area ; but nothiug of this sort is found, 
that the generality of lands which were 30 years ago paying 8 annas per kutcha beegah 
are now paying 10 annas, or that those which were paj ing 12 annas are now paying a 
rupee. There has been no general and wholesale advance as might have been fairly 
expected, and hence there is no adequate relation between existing rents and the value 
of the present produce as compared with the rent-rates of 30 years ago, and the then 
value of the produce. 

For instance, the average harvest price of wheat for the first decade of the past 
settlement was Re. 0-14-10 per mannd of 80!bs, but the prices were high at commence¬ 
ment of the decade owing to the famine of 1837 to 1839 A. D., and this has affected the 
average of the whole decade. The average of the second decade is Re. 0-10-6 for 80 lbs. of 
wheat, and for the third decade it is Rc. 1-2-3, and for the last 5 years of the third decade 
Re. 1-4-G, being an increase in value betw'cen the first and third de(Mde of 23 {)er ceut.,- 
between the second and third decade of 73 j»er cent; and between the sc(!onJ and the last 
a years of third decade of 95 per cent., aud there is still a steady upward tendency in 
prices, the average of the last 3 years since the end of the abovenamed third decade being 
slightly in excess of the average of the last 5 years of that decade. 

In Tebseel Shahjehanpore the average cultivation rent-rate w.i3 30 years ago 
Rs. 2-10-6, and is now Rs. 3-3-4 per acre, being an increase of Kc. (1-8-10 per acre, or 
20 78 per cent. In Pergunnah Nigobec, the average harvest prices being the same, 
the average cultivation rent-rate of last settlement was Rs. 2-7-3 per acre, and now it 
is Rs. 2-15-11, being an increase of Re. 0-8-8 per acre, or 22'08 per cent. 

The cause of this state of things, that the rates of rent have not increased at all 
proportionately with the increase of prices is, I believe, to bo explained by the almost 
entire absence of payment in kind or by appraisement, the rents being entirely in money 
except only for very poor or bad lauds which the cultivators wont take at a money- 
rent, butonlyon division of the actual produce. As far back as 1818, by Mr. Lowthcr’s 
report, it appears that very little payment in kind existed, and there is even less now, 
in fact none to speak of. Hence the variations of the harvest prices have not been forced 
on the zemindars and cultivators, and rents have not adjusted tliemselves spontaneou.sly 
as is the case in those districts where payment in kind or by appraisement of crop con¬ 
vertible into cash at the existing harvest rates obtains. “ Mutatin mutandis," this 
accounts for the enormous increase in rent in the Boolundshuhur and I believe also in 
the Meerut District. For there tho asamees and zemindars fully realized the effect of 
the rise in prices on their rente. They saw and felt, each in his own way, that, whereas 
a maund of wheat had lately been worth only about 10 to 12 annas, it suddenly 
became Avorth from Re. 1 to Rc. 1-4-0, and the shar^ of the zemindar in the produce 
or |th or ^rd, as the case might be) was known and acknowledged, whereas here it 
is simply unknown and never thought of. And this no doubt is, and must continue to 
be, a very great obstacle to the rise of rents, either by mutual agreement or by aid of 
the courts at all proportionate to the rise in prices. 

In point of population and proportion of cultivated to cultunible area, this dis¬ 
trict, is not bcIoAv the average, and, indeed, as regards population, if Pergunnah Khotar, 
which is near the Terai, and contains a considerable amount of forest be oxceptod, 
ranks amongst the highest in tho North-Western Provinces. 
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Tho Census Report of 1865 gives a total population of 915,984 (after deduct¬ 
ing Pooruupoor, which has been transferred to Pillibheet, and part of Khotar to 
Kheree) and an average of 501 per square mile. The only pergunnah iu which the 
average is luider 450 per sqanre mile is Khotar, where it is as low as 259. My own 
returns of area and population are not complete for the whole district; but for those 
porgunnaha for which they are complete, tho population is shown to be rather less than 
that of the census of 1865, and the average per square mile comes out still lower in 
consequence of a slight increase in the total areas added to a decrease in the popula¬ 
tion returns. By my settlement returns, which I believe are moro correct than the 
census of 1865, the smallest average population per square mile of any pergunnah, 
excepting Khotar, is in Nigohee (411) as it also is in the Census Report, but 456 
instead of 411, and no other pergunnah has under 450. For the three Tehseels of 
Shahjehanpore, Julalabad, and Tilhnr, for which tho papers of new measurement are 
ready (Tehsoel Poway<m alone being excepted), the total assessable area culturable 
and cultivated amounts to 640,039 acres, of which 4,97646 acres (77| per cent.) are 
cultivation, and 142,393 acres (22^ per cent.) are culturable, including baghs and 
newly-abandoned waste (fallow). 

The improved means of communication have already been mentioned to bo thp 
railway and metalled roads, which will doubtless work a great revolution in value of 
lands, prices, and rents, witliin the next 15 or 20 years. As regards improved means 
of irrigation there is a talk of a Sardah Canal; but I am one of the heretics who dis¬ 
believe in tho advantages to bo derived from it, and think it will do moro harm than 
good. 

Amwer to Question 2.—As a make-shift and “ dernidr rdsort ” to avoid the great 
sacrifice of revenue which must ensue from tho formation of a permanent settlement, • 
without some such reservation, I am of opinion that a re-.adjustment of the demand 
in proportion to the increase of prices is the best that could be ])ropo8ed. But I am 
decidedly in favour of retaining 30-year terminable settlements, at present at least, and 
until the communications of the country have been opened up by railways. 

Tho staple by which the increase of the prices should be tested would here, and 
I believe all over Rohilkhund, be wheat, as the proportion of wheat to the cultivated 
area ranges from 30 to 36 per cent, in different pei’gunnahs, and far exceeds the area 
of any other crop. Tlie prices of other crops are also regulated to a great extent by 
the price of wheat, and can always be known to within a very small margin of error 
by ascertaining the price of wheat. 

This district (Shabjehanpnrc.) certainly is so backward in rents and means of 
communication, iu addition to th(!re being large areas of roclaiinable waste lands in 
various parts of it, that a permanent settlement, with the reservation oven of rateable 
increase of revenue iu proportion to the increase of prices, is quite out of the question 
now. The amount of (rulturable waste, putting Pergunnah Khotar out of the question, 
is perhaps the most unimportant of the reasons in the scale against this district beinf 
ripe for a permanent settlement. 

Answer to Question 3.—’In considering the question of whether the share of rental- 
assets left to proprietors at 50 per cent, or half-assets assessment is excessive, it must 
be borne in mind that the Government demand is collected with great puuc.tuality, and 
no delay or evasion worthy ol' tlic name is permitted. Whatever the calamities of 
the season (excepting only downright famine) the Government demand must be punc¬ 
tually met, whether the rent has been collected from the cultivator or not: even in 
extreme cases, such as that of famine, the immediate collection is only temporarily sus¬ 
pended, and collection of the delayed balance, together with the recently-due instalment, 
succeeds before there is a possibility of things having righted themselves, and before the 
proprietor has received even a moiety of his own rent 

31 s 
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The punctuality and unavoidability of payment of thednstalinents of Government 
revenue must never be lost sight of. The margin of profit allowed by the half-asset 
assessment is doubtless sufficient and liberal in good seasons, and while all goes well, 
but it is not sufficient to allow of proprietors laying by in a good season, a surplus to 
moot with promptitude and without borrowing, or some considerable privation, the regu¬ 
lar instalments, even, after but a partially indifferent season. Government might take 
70 per cent, in a good season if it would reduce its demand to 30 or 35 per cent, in a 
bad season, and the zemindars and asamees would all be better off than they are now— 
even if there were four good seasons to one bad one, and Government received and 
the zemindars paid (and collected proportionately from their asamees) a net 62 per 
cont. on the 5 years, instead of 50 per c'ent. on the same period annually. 

Assuming, however, that the (lollections and payments must be uniform and punc¬ 
tual, this fact must be kept steadily in view in discussing the adequacy or the reverse 
of the half-asset assessment, or whether the share of rental assets thereby left to tlie 
proprietors is more than is necessary. 

It must also be reineiiibcrod that it is not a not 50 per cent, that is left to the 
zemindar by any means, but that out of this nominal one-half of rental assets have to 
be met all risks of collection—such as bad debts of cultivators who have died or failed 
and decamped, and uncollected arrears standing over from year to year, which are far 
from merely nominal, but are, on the contrary, regular and unavoidable appendices. 

There are also all the expenses of management and collection besides the regular 
contribution towards the pay of the village accountant at generally 5 per cent., some¬ 
times as high as 6 per cent., and the local cesses at 10 per cent, on the jumma ; these 
two items alone taking 15 per cent, out of the gross 50 left to the proprietor. Under 
no circumstances, therefore, can the share of the rental left to the proprietor be correctly 
called 50 per cent., but rather 42^ per cent. In the case of small sharers, this is further 
reduced by 2^ per cent, by the compulsory payment of 5 per cent on the jumma to 
the lumberdar. 

The sales and farms for arrears of revenue, and the transfers of property by sale 
and mortgage duf, to severity of aasessment are, in this district, I believe, below the 
average of Rohilkhund, or any part, or the whole of the North-Western Provinces. 
The reason of this has not to be sought for far. The assessment was at nominally 
about 66 per cent, as a rule. I am convinced it was considerably less, and whatever it 
was, even in the heaviest assessed pergunnah, it was a reduction. 

Tho whole of the district (with the exception of Pergunnah Bangaon assessed in 
Futtehgurb, and subsequently transferred to tho Julalabad Tehsocl, of which mention 
will be made separately) was assessed by Mr. Muir, and the only two pergunnahs in 
which that assessment was a heavy one—nearer 70, T think, than 66 per cent, on the 
whole—were Julalpoor .and Rurragaon; but in both of these Mr. Muir’s assessment 
was a very considerable reduction on the previous one, 19 and 14 ))er cent, respectively. 
Apparently, this reduction was regtdated so as to meet the special cases where relief 
was most needed, and the “ mouzuhwar ” jummas were assessed more with a view 
to the capabilities of the proprietors to pay, than with any decided proportion between 
the Government demand and the rental assets. 

In support of my views, I quote paras. 11, 12, and part of 14 of Mr. J. W. Muir’s 
Settlement Report:— 

“ 11. Having thus given a short statonwht of the capabilities of each of the per¬ 
gunnahs, and of the people belonging to tbein, I now come to explain the state in which 
1 found them as regards the assessment. When I pronounce them all to have been 
iabouring under the pressure of a very heavy assessment, my assertion will not be 
startling to any one acquainted with the condition of Rohilkhund. The pergunnahs in 
question, till the 4th Settlement, formed part of Zillah Bareilly, and underwent the 
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same process of settlement in former times which that district did. It is well known that 
the Bareilly District was over-assessed, and that by Regulation VII. of 1822 settlements, 
by summary settlements, and by settlements under Regulation IX. of 1833, reductions 
of which the aggregate may be stated at two lakhs, have at different times been granted. 
The seven pergnnnahs of Shahjehanpore, now settled, had hitherto been favoured with 
but little relief, and it is therefore not to be womlered at that, on a total jumma of 
Rs. 4,66,079, I have now allowed abatements amounting in all to Rs. 79,887.” 

“ 12. The ovor-assnssment of these pergunnahs may be traced in a great measure, 
more particularly in three tehsooldaroe divisions out of the four, to the great increase 
of revenue that was imposryl under former settleinenU, the enhauceinent of jumma since 
1210 being more than the resources of the majoritv of estates were adequate to. The 
fresh revision of the assessinont, particularly at the third and fourth settlements, was 
made the meatis of raising the jumuia as much as possible—an object, the furtherance of 
which was enjoined as the peculiar duty of all tho |>orguunah tehscel officers, particu¬ 
larly of tho cannougoe.s. To the latter rewards even were held out, and accordinglv, it is 
said that Dhenroo Dhur, the canooiigoe of Mohrabad, received the present of an elejthant 
from Mr. Trant, for his exertions in being instrumental in raising the jumma of that 
pergimnah at the fourth settlement. The consequence of these enlargements of assess¬ 
ment has been, that the people have bean kept in poverty ever since ; that numbers of 
malgoozars have boon ruined; and that, oxoopt in favourable seasons, groat difficulty 
has been experienced in the realization of the revenue.” 

14. “ The condition in which I found the people of the different pergunnahs as I 

visited them, one after another (indopondent of tho consideration of temporary ombar- 
rassraents arising out of tho past calamitous season), proved bow much they stood in 
need of alleviation of assessment. The groat mass of tho proprietors are in circumstances 
of extreme indigence, caused, I have reason to believe, principally by the heavine.ss 
of the jumma. The Thakoors of Mehrabad, Khora Bujherah, and Julalpore, and the 
Puthans of Tilluu’, are alike impoverished. Tho exceptions of wealthy malgoozars are 
very few, and those of this description met with appear to have gained their substance 
from other sources than tho profits of their estates. It is matter of surprise how, 
under such circumstances, the jumma was realized, but this it was found had only 
been done with very groat difficulty and distress to the people. Things, however, 
had come to a crisis, and could not have gone on much longer without a reduction of 
assessment.” 

In the other pergunnahs of the district, not included in the foregoing quotations 
(omitting only Porgunnah Khotar in which population and cultivation wore spreading, 
and half the porgunnah was jungle), there was also a reduction— viz., of Rs. 40,069 — 
on a fornKT jumma of Rs. 5,67,126, or 7 per cent. 

The only part of this district that can be taken as a sample of the result of a 66 or 
70 per cent, of assets assessment is Pergunnah Bangaon, which, on being transferred to 
Tehscel Julalabad, was incorporated into Porgunnah Julalabad, and was not kept as a 
separate porgunnah. It was transferred just before the revision of Mr. Robinson’s 
assessment of the Fiittchgurh District for reduction took place, and in justice should 
have been included in it, but was not. It contained 51 villages, in 25 of which farms 
for arrears of revenue, and sales and raortgage.s, to outsiders occurred during the term of 
settlement chiefly in tho early part of it, exclusive of the private sales and mortgages 
amono'st tho various members of the Rajpoot proprietary communities. I quote the 
following from my rent-rate report of Tehseel Julalabad;—“ These sahss and mortgages do 
uot include any of the transactions amongst the brotherhood which have been numerous, 
but apply ouly to dealiugs with outsiders. Strange to say there have been no auction 
sales for balances; they appear to have been warded off by the combined efforts of the 
shareholders, and by the many transfers which have taken place privately amongst 
themselves.” 
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The aasessment here was in name and reality 70 per cent., and would have been 
stiil more ruinous to tne proprietors than it was, but for a very oonsidorable mar^n of 
culturable waste, and the fact of the cultivated area increasing from 21,399 acres at 
Mr. Eobinson’s assessment to 25,148 acres at the late measurement, and the jumma which 
had fallen at settlement at the rate of Rs. 2-4-4 per cultivated acre coming down to 
Re. 1-15-0. 


Although such great reductions were granted by Mr. Muir, and although on the 
whole his assessment was a light one, and below 66 per cent., yet in almost every por- 
gunnah further reductions were found absolutely necessary in special instances,— e.g., in 
Tehscel Shahjehanpore Rs. 797 in-ten villages; in Pergunnah Nigohec Rs. 2,402 in 
42 villages; in Pergunnah Julalpore Rs. 576; in Pergunnah Khera Bujhera Rs. 1,593, 
in Pergunnah Burragaon Rs. 571. 


As to the question, whether the Government share of the rental should, as a matter of 
public policy, be in all cases limited to 50 per cent., I am of opinion that it should not be, 
but that a divergence should be allowed on both sides— viz., that in the case of large com¬ 
munities consisting of a great number of shareholders, whose sole occupation is cultiva¬ 
tion, some relaxation below the full 50 percent, should bo openly acknowledged, and not 
be merely loft to the discretion of the Settlement Officer, and to the chances of his being 
soft or hard-hearted. I recommend 50 per cent, on half assests being retained as the 
rule for all ordinary villages and average properties; that for coparcenary estates, 
where proprietors are numerous, the percentage be 40 as a minimum, when there is, at 
the half-asset rate, a very considerable increase in revenue, otherwise ordinarily 45 per 
cent.; and for large estates, the gross income of which is over six thoitsand rupees, where 
the proprietor is a speculator or money-lender, and is not a landed proprietor by 
profession or descent, the percentage be 55. I would not include in this category 
the old landed proprietors of name, and position, and influence, who liave a 
position to maintain, and who are really landed gentiy, dependent on their estates 
for their livelihood, and not merchants or traders. But whoro the a.ssessmcnt is 
.55 per cent, it must be clearly and openly stated, otherwis<', us all calculations of a 
zemindar’s moans are made on the Government jumma ho pays, and the one invariable 
gauge for estimating a zemindar's means and profits is the amount of the Government 
revenue paid by him, all other rates, and taxes of every kind and description, will be 
raised upon such zemindar under a misapprehension of his as.sessment having been made 
at half assets. These changes would necessitate an alteration of the Cc.ssos Act (XVJII. 
of 1871), as therein the gross assets are estimated at double the jumma. 

Doubtless Settlenieut Officers have very great discretion in individual cases allowed 
to them now, but then it is quite undefiued beyond the “ about half-assets, and miud 
you dont under do it, or over do it.” The exercise of this discretion, as I have 
observed, depends mainly on whether the Settlement Officer has a hard or .soft heart, 
and also as to how far he is carried away by the set of opinion of the time, just now the 
great outcry in some of the papers of the wbolc-salo sacrifice of revenue. Certainly 
some margin should Iw given for asse.ssment below 50 per cent, for large proprietory 
bodies, and it is not fair on the Settlement Officer to throw the entire responsibility on 
him of using his own discretion, without giving him some distinct limits within which 
the discretion is to be exercised. Undoubtedly the half-asset rules are needlessly 
liberal, and the assessments at those rates leave an unnecessarily large margin of profits 

to tlie non-imdent banking and moneg-lendingspeadatwa and inveetors inlandedpropert'/ _ 

profits moreover to which they have no elaiin or title. There would bo no fear of the 
asse.ssineut at 55 per cent, being so high, that, in the event of subseejusnt disintegration 
of the estate, the jninnias on individual monzahs would be too heavy and so dispropor¬ 
tionately large, with relerenec^to the assets, that the revenue could not be borne by and 
collected from any such mouzahs when separated Irom the original property. 
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The folio wing tabln preparod for Tehseel Shalijebanporo shows the average inci¬ 
dence of the |)resont domancl on peity )>roprietor8, ns well as on those who are not petty 
proprieters but propriotors of average estates for this tehseel and distri(!t:— 


De^igivaiiin 

of 

Proprietors. j 

Number 

t)i 

Mehals. 

Niurihcr ^ 
of 1 

individuals.! 

1 

Cultivated 
! area in 
acres. 

1 

Govern- j 
tnout 

Revenue. | 

! 

Ce-sscs at 
111 per 

1 cent, iind 
Pulwarec's 
fees. 

Total demand! 
(not inclnd- ' 
ilia Lumber- 
diir’s fees) 
piiid to 
Government. 

Ralsncc of 

1 rental assets 

1 remaining. 

Petty proprietors. .. 
Others, not petty 

264 

1 

3,-226 

70,569 j 

1 

Rs. 

1 1,05,332 

Rs. 

15,800 

Rs. 

1,21,132 

Rs. 

89,532 

proprietorK, 

475 

597 

i 108,379 ! 

1 

‘ l,85,.3S9 1 

1 ' 

! 27,800 

2,1.3,1.39 

1,57,539 


AreroQfB per Lidiridiml Proprietor of — 


Designation. 

Cultivated 

are;i in 1 
acres. 

Govern¬ 

ment 

Reveime. 

Cesses, Ac. j 

Total demand 
p.ai 1 to 
Government. 

Balance 

of 

rental. 

Surplus 

per 

mensem. 

IVtty proprietors, ... 
Other proprietors, ... 

2li 

18l‘ 

Rs. a. p. 
32 10 4 
310 8 0 

Its. a. p. 

4 14 6 
46 8 U 

R». a. p. 
.37 8 9 

357 0 0 

Us. a. ]i. 
27 12 0 
2G3 14 0 

Rs. a. p. 

2 5 0 
22 U 0 


Bj’ this it will bo seen that, in the case of petty proprietors, the average rate 
per recorded proprietor of surplus rental is only Rs. 27-12-0 per annum, and Rs. 2-5-0 
per mensem, out of which have to be met all incidental expenses, arrears, &c., &c. 


This average is, however, very greatly reduced, below what is a fair average of the 
ordinary petty proprietors by containing 21 coparcenary villages, in which the numbers 
of the shareholders arc very large—no less than 1,159,—and the average cultivated area 
per shareholder 11 acres, Government rovcmio, plus cesses, Rs. l(l-0-0, and balance of 
assets Rs. 11-14-0 per annum, and Re. 0-15-9 per mensem. It is very evident that 
these pettiest of proprietors cannot subsist on their property, and it is the cause of such 
as those—for an assessment at 40 or 45 per cent,—that I have urged. After deducting 
these pettiest of proprifstors from tho detail already given of “petty projjrietors,” the 
averages of “ petty proprietors” are as follows per individual recorded shareholder (not 
l)er separate member of family) 


Cultivated area 
in 

Total Government 
demand. 

Balance of rental assets 
per annum. 

Baiaiu e of rcntnl assets 
per mtusoni. 

33 

Rs. a. p. 

49 9 9 

1 

Rs. 11 . p. 

36 10 9 

Rs. a. p. 

3 oil 


In the same way if the largest proprietors —ri>., those who own more than one 
entire village—be eliminated from “the others, not petty pro])rietors,'' the average is 
very considerably reduced, viz,, to about double of that given just above. Knmi this it 
will be seen that the share of the rental left to the proprietors, omitting—(1) the pettiest 
aud (2) the well-to-do and wealthy, who arc tho exceptions to tho rule, varies between 30 
and 80 per individual recorded proprietor per annum, and out of this have to be met, 
as already several times mentioned, all e.xpeiises and losses, which reduce the surplus 
profit h'.ft for food and clothing very considerably, the exact amount cannot of course 
be stated. Does it appear from this that too large a margin of profits i.s left to tho 
proprietor by the half-asset rate of assessment? 1 say decidedly not. Here, too, 1 must 
explain that I selected the Tehseel of Shahjehanpor;!, solely because it is the only one 
in which the records are sufficiently advanced or complete to allow of such details being 
prepared. It must also be remembored what great labour is necessary to obtain these 
details ; for it was necessary to abstract the various shares for every individual for everv 
mehal— viz., 739 mehals aud 3,823 individuals,—and to exercise the greatest caution that 
the name of the same individual did not appear twice over. 

Autwer to Que/tion iVb.4.—In this district there was comparatively little enhance¬ 
ment under Act X. prior to the commeneeraent of settlement work, and generally tho 
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enirancement decreed was almost nominal, though in some few cases rates were raised 
most excessively. 

The approaching settlement was in )>art the cause, hut no doubt a good deal was 
due to the belief generally prevailing that the Appellate Court was opposed to any 
enhancement, and that any decision decreeing considerable enhancement had but little 
chance of standing on appeal. There was, perhaps, but little foundation for this belief, 
but it generally obtained and affected the conduct of the parties, and, no doubt, to some 
extent that of the subordinate Courts. 

For some years before settlement operations cointnenced, I believe, almost all real 
enhancement was carried out privately without the intervention of the Courts, and 
enhancement so carried out is slow and gradual. 

I believe, then, that there was a partial check to enhancement of rent for several 
years, hut this cannot be attributed to the natural results of the operations of tho rent 
laws, and I do not think that the Government demand for land-revenue has been thereby 
restricted; full rent-rates being assumed for asst«sinent where low rates now prevail. 

In many cases whore the enbaucement of rent subsequent to assessment lias been 
most heavy, I have found that the zemindars had 6 or 8 years previously sued for 
enhancement, and the claims had either been dismissed, or but very little enbaucement 
decreed, but a full rental had been assumed for assessment. 

I do not think that the rent laws restrict the Government demand to any material 
extent, but I consider that tho rout laws do restrict the necessary enhancement of rent 
subsequent to assessment, and unnecessarily tie the hands of the Settlement Officer. 

As far as ray experience goes, landlords invariably sue under Clause 1 of Section 
XVI1., on tho ground that the rates paid are lower than those prevailing in the neigh¬ 
bourhood. Clause 2 of Section XVII. is, 1 fancy, almost a dead letter in those provinces. 

During seven years pretty constant enhancement work, I have never had a case 
under Clause 2 instituted before me, and there has never yet, to my knowledge, been 
any important ruling under the clause ia tho North-Western Provinces’ High Court. 
Tho only reported cases I know of are a few from canal districts, in which tho claim 
was based on an increase in productive powers due to canal-irrigation. 

I know of no case based on the increased value of the produce, by far the most 
important of the two grounds included in tho clause. The zemindars and revenue agents 
flo not as yet understand the clause, and we are still in doubt as to the interpretation of 
the clause that may be adopted by tho High Court, though probably the Court will 
concur with the celebrated Full Bench Ruling of the Calcutta Court enunciating “ the 
proportion theory,” tliough Sir Barnes Peacock, the only dissenting Judge, doubted the 
appli(!ability of the rule to the North-West as likely to interfere with the Government 
revenue, and materially affect the next settlement. 

Suits under this clause w'ould be still more dependent on individual opinions and 
bias than those under Clause 1. Clear proof cannot always be procured, and from the 
same data tho most opposing conclusions can bo drawn according to the viows held by 
the person using the data. Tims the Indian Observer argues that the history of 
prices in these provinces shows a series of violent oscillatifnis rather than any per¬ 
manent rise ; while Settlement Officers have commonly estimated the rise at40 or 50 per 
cent., and Mr. Crosthwaite, in Etawah, as high as 100 per cent, during the term of settle¬ 
ment, and in this report it is shown to bo 95 per oent. 

This clause only meets the case of low rents of long standing, but in tracts where 
rents have i-emained unchanged since settlement, should bo generally used by the land¬ 
lords. 

Mv experience in this district has been cbiofly in enhancement claims following 
assessment, and instituted on the ground in Clause 1, and only in the last year or two 
has any difficulty been experienced. When I took up enhancement work in 1809-70 
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in the tehseel first assessed, tlie tenants in villagO after village agreed readily to what¬ 
ever rates I suggested, very commonly themselves fixed rates that to me appeared too 
high, and enhancement could then have been carried out to a very much greater extent 
than was requisite. The preceding seasons had bean most exceptionally favourable to 
tiie cultivators, as in this district wa had fair crops in each harvest, and scarcity else¬ 
where caused very high harvest prices. 

Now we have had a couple of years of lower harvest prices, and high prices in the 
interval at the time when tenants efftmt their loans, and there has been injury from 
excessive rain, much sickness, and great loss of cattle. 

Some of the poor land recently broken has again become fallow, the cultivators 
are in a depressed state, and little inclined to agree willingly to enhancement, and hence 
almost every ease is disputed by some at least of the tenants. 

I think that, under the existing law, Setttlement Officers are placed in a false posi¬ 
tion. 

This work is made over to them presumably as being specially fitted for the work 
by their intimate knowledge of the soils and rent-rates, and then they are expected to 
decide the cases without using their personal knowledge. A Settlement Officer should 
be allowed openly to use his personal knowledge of tho village and its rates, and of tho 
tract generally, whether acquired before or during the trial of the case. 

As it is, the Officer trying the case has commonly a more intimate and accurate 
knowledge of tho rent-rates prevailing than could possibly be acquired in any particular 
case, but be properly ought to decide on the evidence brought by the parties. He can 
only properly use his own information by making a personal local investigation during 
the trial, and this can sel dom be done. 

I also think that tho rent-rates assumed for the village at assessment should be 
presumed to bo fair—eitlicr party being permitted to prove them unfair. 

The Settlement Officer’s enquiries for assessment, and his deductions therefrom, 
are not in form to be readily put into tho shape of legal proof, and, iu fact, wo have 
now to attempt to prove, by an imperfect enquiry, what has already been proved by a 
more extended and trustworttiy investigation. 

In this district enhancement of revenue is generally considered by the people to 
be the best ground for a claim to enhance rent, though sometimes tho tenants allow tho 
landlord's claim to a rental double tho revenue, and sometimes to an enhancement of 
rent equal to tho enhancement of revenue, commonly the parties persist in disputing 
solely as to the justice of the claim on these grounds, being quite unable to under¬ 
stand that the assessment of tho revenue is legally a matter quite irrelevant to the 
claim. 

In his decision in a case appealed from me, the Judgo recorded his opinion that 
tho existing law is defective in not allowing Settlement Officers to use the sources of 
information open to them. This case had, I think, been remanded for the preparation 
of a statement of individual fields in the form proscribed by the Board’s Circular. 

I have tried, as far as possible, to fix rates only on the average rates paid over 
. large areas, aud have little faith in statements of exemplar fields. In the pergunnah 
from which I have recently had most of iny enhaucetnent work, rates vary most capri¬ 
ciously from field to field, and a “ nuksha f.houmenda" may show, or bo made to show, 
any result, 

I should prefer seeing the Settlement Officers freed from the necessity of con- 
forming to Act X. rules, and from the control of tho Civil Courts, and permitted to 
fix rent as they now fix revenue on tho fullest consideration of all causes affecting the 
circumstances of the land, and it appears to me that any arguments justifyiftg appeal 
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to the Civil Courts, should be almost equally forcible in justifying a similar appeal 
from the assessment of the revenue. 

The foregoing reply to this question was written, at my request, by my Assist¬ 
ant, Mr. Butt, and 1 agree with him in every particular. I have alreiuly mentioned 
in a previous part of this.report that rents in this district are entirely in money, and 
that they have been so for so long a time that the proportion wliich the rent is sup¬ 
posed to bear to the,produce is unknown, and no'proof of it could be obtained. 

In Bareilly, whore commutation eases from payment in kind to money rents is 
being largely carried out, there is not this difficulty. There tlie rates in commutation 
cases run some 30 per cent, (so Mr. Moens tells mo, and I asked him expecting such 
a reply) above the existing money rates for similar land; and of course the existing 
money rates can at once be raised to those fixed in commutation cases. I propose 
obviating a good deal of this drawback and inconvenience of the information about 
rents obtained by the Settlement Officer not being brought into play in enliancemont 
eases by making the investigation into the pergunnah .average rent-rates deduced 
from large areas of soils a judicial proceeding, the correctness of the deduced soil-rates 
being authenticated by the sign.atures of the proprietors and village accountants. 
Then, I believe that this proceeding, as a wliole, and special selected instances of 
similar and neighbouring villages contained therein, may legally be quoted as proof by 
the officer before whom the cuhaucemont case under the Act is tried. But even this 
will not help us beyond levelling up low rates to what exist elsewhere in the vicinity; 
for the rates assumed as basis of assessment in advance of the actual deduced rates 
will, of course, not be allowed by the Civil Courts. I also think that the fairness of 
the proceeding is open to great cavil and imputation of a grasping at stamp revenue 
when the proprietors see that the Settlement Officers, with a mere stroke of the pen, 
can assume any rates they like in reason (or to them out of reason) for assessing 
i»evenuo, and when they ask for those rates on their cultivators, they find that the Settle¬ 
ment Officers refer them to the Act, and that the petition has to be presented on a very 
licavy stamp. 

Answer to Question 5.—The extent to which, on theoretical grounds, enhancement 
of rent-rales beyond the present prevailing standanl is assumed by me as a basis of 
assessment, as well as the extent to which, in my opinion, it may safely be assumed, is the 
full limit to whieli rent-rates will rise immediately on tl)e declaration of the revised 
jummas—that is to say, within a period of two or at the outside three years IVojn the com¬ 
mencement of the new assessments. This limit and amount it i.s not easy to fix, and it 
cannot be defined by any universally applicable percentage or proportion in cxce.ss of 
existing rates. Nor can any one general theory for calculating it be maintained 
which shall bo universally applicable. But the point to be kept in view, and to be 
obtained according to the v.arying circumstances of the case, is the level which will 
be reached in the general rise of rates which is inseparable from, aud immediately 
consequent upon, tlie revision of the Govornment demand. In some districts, but 
less here, for reasons already explained in answers to previous questions, than even 
in neighbouring districts, the relative proportion between rents aud prices, and the 
gradual rise of rates during tlie last ten years, may be the tlieory to bo worked out. 
The theory ofactual transactions within the space ofa few years, unless those transactions 
apply to very largo and extended areas, and can be shown to be more than mere arbi¬ 
trary enhancement on tcnants-at-will, is, I consider, extremely unsafe. But each of 
these may bo, and all are here taken into consideration in estimating the probable 
immediate rise which may be reasonably expected, and in calculating tho antici¬ 
pated level which rates will reach withint hreo years after commencement of revised 
assessments. 

Any assumption of rise in rents beyond this, based even on the most plausible 
grounds, I look upon as dangerous and to be giuirded against. It would be far better 
to raise the rate of assessment above half-assets than to allow any such anticipation 
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of rise in rents, which can only be roaghly gnessed at, and which allows scope for 
subordination of probabilities to preconceived opinion. Even, if it was possible to 
ascertain, with accuracy, what the rise of rents will be during the course of the settle¬ 
ment, and to calculate (with the accuracy of the most skilful actuary) with over such 
nicety the fair proportion thereof to bo assumed now, and the assessment be made at 
50 per cent, thereof, that is not what is usually understood by an assessment at half- 
assets. Moreover, if the assessment was now fixed at 50 per cent, of such amount, it 
would not be bearable but must break down. Besides which the hypothesis is 
impossible and absurd. >Then how much more absurd would it be to allow such a 
calculation to be made by guess-work. 


Answer to Question 6.—I am also convinced of the extreme inexpediency of leaving 
the assessments open to enhancement or adjustment during a term of temporary settle¬ 
ment with reference to change in prices, depreciation of silver, Ac. It would be 
far preferable, in my opinion, to return to the shorter terms of settlement, even to terms 
of 12 or 15 years, rather than to meddle in any way with the lease during its currency. 
I believe that the amount of profit accruing in hard cash to (Jovornment would be but 
small on the whole, and utterly inadequate to, and incommensurate with, the amount 
of suspicion and ill-feeling which would be created thereby. Also that the consequence 
would be a very considerable depreciation in the value of property. I think that in 
some instances a 20 years’ term would be preferable to a 30 years’ term, and most cer¬ 
tainly so in the case of this district, in which at present rents are low and inadequate, 
though population is dense; which moreover, as already explained, has been hitherto 
an out-of-the-way place, not on the road to anywhere, and without any decent roads 
or other means of communication; but is now about to boopene<l up by a railway right 
through, it, and by uuinorous metalled roads loading to the railway, and connecting 
this district with its neighbours. But there is no necessity for my entering into further 
details on this subject here. 

Report by S. M. MoBNS, EsQ., Settlement Ofioer of Bareilly, dated the &th May, 1872. 

Prior to the settlements under Regulation VII. of 1822, there were no detailed 
measurements in this district, and consequently no reliable data as to rents. Those 
settlements were conducted during the yoars 1829-30-31, by Mr. Henry Boulderson, 
whose talents and revenue knowledge are still too well known to require pointing out. 
He devoted a vast amount of labour to enquiries and experiments on agricultural 
produce, and over a large portion of the district commuted rents from kind to money- 
rates, whloh, in most instances, have worked well ever since. His settlements embraced 


412 villages from every part of the district and in almost every pergunnah, as shown in 


Pergunnah. 

A’o. of 
Villages, 

Crorc, ... 

... 88 

Fureedpore, 

... 31 

Nawabgunj, 

... 61 

Aonlah, 

... .30 

Suneha, 

... 14 

Kabur, 

... 4 

Sireawan, 

... B1 

Cboumaila, 

... 21 

Ajaon, 

... 5 

Shall!, 

... K4 

Beesnlporc, 

... 13 


412 


average. 


the margin. Tbo area covered was sufficiently wide and suffi¬ 
ciently diversified as to soil, situation, fertility, and cultivation, 
to admit of the facts elicited being accepted as giving true 
average results for the district at the time, and for the accuracy 
of the observations Mr. Bouldersou’s character is a sufficient 
voucher. It must, however, bo borne in mind, that the Regula¬ 
tion VII. of 1822 settlement comprised, as a rule, those villages 
only which had become deteriorated by previous over-assess¬ 
ment, and in which, therefore, in all probability, the money-rents 
fixed by Mr. Boulderson were, if anytliing, rather below the 


In his report dated 31st October, 1832, he thus tabulates his statistics of area. 


population, and rents :— 

Acres. 


Total area, ... 205,170 

Muibiii, 62,120 or 30*3 per cent, of the total area. 

CuUurable waste, 38,413 „ 18'7 

Cultivated, ... 104,637 ,, 51-0 or 73-1 per cent, of the raalgoozaroe ar«a. 

33 8 
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Bental on cultivated area 323,945-7-0 or Rs. 3-1-5 per acre. 

Population, ... 104,166 or 325 per square mile. 

The present area of the district, excluding Pillibheot, is found by measurement to 
be as follows:— 


Total area, 
Minhai, 
Waste, 
Cultivated, 


1,261,492 acres. 
190,464 „ 

185,961 „ 

885,067 „ 


Taking tho total area of the present measurement, and graduating it by the propor¬ 
tions in Mr. Boulderson’s table, we get an approximation to the areas of the district 
(excluding Pillibheet) for the years 1829-1831. Taking the recorded areas for the 
last settlement, and those for 1846-47 for the same pergunnah as given in Shakespear’s 
Statistical Tables for the North-Western Provinces, we obtain the following table for 
four periods 



Total Area. 

MinhaL 

Coltnrable 

■waste. 

CuItiTBted. 

Actual jumma, 
exclusive of 
cesses. 

In 1829-»1| 

1,361,492 

1 

382,233 

235.869 

643.361 

1,622,600 

1836-39, 

1,223,937 

243,326 

.301,383 

679,228 

1,487,616 

1846-7, 

1,317,616 

280,964 

371,118 

769,636 

1,469,622 

1666-69, 

1 

1,261,492 

190,464 

186,961 

685,067 

1,662,960 
(new jamma.> 


The amount of minhai in 1829-31 was swollen by the large amount of revenue- 
free land, much of which was subsequently resumed between 1841 and 1844; we see 
that the cultivated area of 1866-09 exceeds that of— 

1829-31 By 241,706 acres or 37'5 per cent, 
1836-39 „ 205,839 „ „ 30-3 „ 

Next taking up population. Unfortunately we have no statistics as to the specific 
population of last sottlemant, for it we must substitute the results of 1846 ; we then 
have— 

In 1829-31, 325 per square mile of 640 acres, excluding the city of Bareilly. 

,, 1846-47, 421'8 „ ,, „ ,, ,, 

„ 1865 (regular census) 615-7 „ „ „ „ „ 


The increase between 1830 & 1846 was 96-8 per square mile or 32 8 per cent. 
„ „ 1846 „ 1865 193‘9 „ 45-9 „ 

„ „ 1830 „ 1865 290-7 „ 89-2 „ 


It is clear, then, that there has been an enormous extension of population since 
1830. It is foreign to the purposes of this enquiry to go into tho causes of this 
increase. The fact is sufficient, and it is an exceedingly important one when it is borne 
in mind how largely in this country rents depend npon population. 


All the existing lines of pukka roads in Bareilly, and most of the smaller bridges, 
have been coustructod since 1830, thereby enormously facilitating trade by opening 
out markets for produce. 


The Oudh and Rohilkhund Railway is in course of construction through the dis¬ 
trict connecting it with the great marts of Hattrass and Chundowsoo. This, by increas¬ 
ing the trade of the district, should affect its prices, and through them the rents. 

We now come to the great subject of prices. I give in the apj)endix a statement 
showing the prices of wheat in tho city of Bareilly from 1804 to the present time. 
The prices in the city govern those in the district. The prices from 1804 to 1831 
are extracted from Mr. Boulderson’s Settlement Report. Those from 1832 to 1836 
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from the papers of the last settlement, and those from 1837 to the present time, from 
the books of the large grain-dealers in the city, and from the published price lists. 

The table shows the following series of averages in pounds avoirdupois per 1 rupee:— 




1804 

... 1831 


87 

fts. 

99 

99 

1. - 


1832 

... 1872 

• • • 

70-7 

99 

99 

99 


1832 

... 1859 

• •• 

77-8 

99 

99 

99 



1859 

... 1872 

• •• 

57-3 

99 

99 


r 

1804 

... 1851 


82-6 

99 

99 

99 

2. . 


1852 

... 18.59 

• •• 

82-2 

99 

99 

99 

1 

L 

1859 

... 1872 

• * e 

57*3 

99 

99 

99 


r 

1804 

... 1851 


82*6 

99 

99 

99 

3. j 

L 

1852 

... 1872 


66*6 

99 

99 

99 


From these we see— 

1. That prices kept to a pretty steady average till 1859—for the prices between 
1852 and 1859 differed only by ’4 of a lb. from the average of the previous 48 years. 

2. The increase has been steady though rapidly increasing of late years—thus 
the increase between 1831 and 1859 was only 9‘2lbs. per rupee, or hardly enough by 
itself to exert much influence on rents, from 1859 to 1872 the average of increase has 
been 20'51b8. per 1 rupee. 

3. Tho real great increase in prices has only been since 1859, and is attributable 
mainly to those causes ;— 

(а) To the vastly increased expenditure of coin in the district by the canton¬ 
ment of European troops; before 1857 no European troops were stationed in 
this district. 

(б) To the improved communications facilitating export of grain. 

(c) To the fact that iq this short term of 13 years there have been three years 
of drought and two partial failures of harvests elsewhere. This caused very 
heavy exports of grain to tho west and south. 

Of these three causes the last is temporary only, the two first arc likely to be per¬ 
manent. I am inclined to hold that, with a succession of good seasons, the tendency of 
wheat to fall in price will bo checked by the increased export, and that prices will gra¬ 
vitate about thoir present average, viz., 56—60 lbs. per rupee ; and this is the opinion 
of the leading grain merchants, who have frequently told me that, provided internal 
peace is maintained, they never expect to see wheat fall below au average of 25 Bareilly 
seers, or 62^ lbs. per rupee. 

We now come to the question of rents. 

Mr. Bouldcrson, in his report dated Slst October, 1832, gives tho average rents 
per acre in the 412 village.s settled by him at Rs. 3-1-5 per aero; but, at the same time, he 
states that in the villages settled by him in 1829 and 1830, there was an unusually 
larwe proportion of tho poorer soils. In his report dated 7th March, 1832, he, from con¬ 
siderations of produce and prices, arrived at Rs. 3-5-3 per acre as an average rent. 
Again, in the same report he writes as follows;— 

“ The usual mode of calculating the value of land for purchase among the Natives 
is that malgoozareo land sells for one year’s rent maafee land for 10 years’ rent per 
beegah. The avenge price of land sold by private sale in this district, taken on the 
registered transfers of 66 estates, gives Rs. 3-1-0 per acre. ” 

From other parts of his report we gather that voluntary sales were rare. The 
sellers were usually forced to sell to meet either private debts or balances of revenue. 
In either case, they would probably get rather under the full market value, as they 
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■would be compelled, by their necessities, to accept the first offer at all eligible. They 
could not wait to sell advantageously. Further, we must recollect that at Mr, Boul- 
erson’s settlement— 

(1) The first two years’ work included an unusually large amount of the poorer 

soils. 

(2) That it was applied chiefly to over-assessed villages. 

(3) That the actual average-rate obtained by dividing the jummabundee by the 
number of cultivated acres was Ra. 3-1-5 per acre, but that seer was invariably rated at 
lower than full ryotti-rates. 

Henco Rs. 3-1-5 per acre must be rather below the mark, while Rs, 3-5-3 derived 
from average produce, and prices must be rather above it, for money-rents never keep pace 
with prices. We may therefore fairly consider Rs. 3-3-0 per acre, or 8 annas per kutcha 
beegah, as the average rent-rate of that day for the pergunnahs under my charge for 
settlement. 

At the last settlement the Government demand was calculated at 66 per cent, of 
the assets in all pergunnahs but Furreedpore, Sunoha, and Aonia, whore 70 per cent, 
was taken. In Crore, Nawabgunj, and Bullia, however, Mr. Muir’s settlement was 
a decidedly light one, in Beesulpore rather heavy, in the other pergunnahs about correct 
Hence, if for the whole we assume that the assessment was 66 per cent, on the assets, 
we shall bo very near the truth. 

The jumma of last settlement was Rs. 14,87,615, the cultivated area 679,228 
acres. The average rent-rate then was 3-4-6, setting assessments on waste land in 
anticipation of its becoming cultivated against low-rates on seer; this was probably 
the real rate of the day. 

The recent settlement enquiries preliminary to assessment showed the following 
results 

Seer, ... ... ... ... ... 66,667 acres. 

Zemlndaree, rent-free, and service lands, ... 16,677 „ 

Cultivated by occupancy-tenants at kind-rents, ... 203,127 „ 

„ „ „ money-rents,... 407,638 r average Rs. 3-6-5 per 

Bents, ... 1,360,908 J acre. 

Cultivated by tenants-ut-will at kind-rents, ... 83,907 acres. 

„ „ „ money-rents, ... 107,168 ■> average Rs. 3-2-10 per 

Bents, ... 340,786 } acre. 

Tho average ryotti-rato on all lauds held at money-rents was Rs. 3-4-10 per aore, as 
against Rs. 3-4-6 at last settlement. The reasons for rents apparently not having risen 
are clear:— 

(1) There has boon an increase in cultivation since last settlement of 205,839 
acres, or 30'3 per cent., while 185,961 acres still remain uncultivated, though most of 
this is culturablc. 

(2) The demand for cultivators to clear the waste checked enhancements on tho 
old lands, which possessed in themselves no marked superiority. 

(3) In tho northern pergunnahs tho competition for asamees with the Turai has 
tended to check enhancements. 

(4) These are natural checks, but an artificial barrier was applied. A condition 
was entered in the wajiboolurz of last settlement that the rent-rates as fixed at settle¬ 
ment were to remain in force till altered by mutual agreement. At the same time the 
power of ouster was taken from the zemindar, and he had no moans of obtaining 
enhancements, except by a Civil suit, the costs of which would have swallowed up his 
enhancement for years. 
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(5) Till 1859, as shown above, prices differed inappreciably from those of the 
previous 55 years, and until the waste lands had become cultivated, and the competition 
for asameos changed into one for land to cultivate, it was impossible to enhance on the 
old lands. 

(6) Act X. was passed, but it took sometime for even the most intelligent zemin¬ 
dars to comprehend the new powers bestowed on them, and then the new settlement 
operations commenced, and they maintained their old rates as a rule till the new assess- 
ments were declared. 

(7) Another process, too, was going on. In 1832 Mr. Boulderson wro’to that 
four-fifths of the rents in the district were paid in kind by division of the produce. 
In 1869, as the table given above shows, out of 801,825 acres cultivated by asamees, 
only 287,034 acres, or 35 per "cent, instead of 80 per cent., were held at butai. Since 
then rents have been commuted in a very large number of villages, and now I am not 
above the mark when I say that not more than 30 per cent, of the land held by asamees 
at the present time is hold at “ butai.” 

This is a very important fact, as it shows that an improvement has taken plac^ in 
the material condition and in the aims of the cultivators, with money-rents come in 
improved and more laborious cultivation, increased profits to the cultivators, and con¬ 
sequently an improvement in his food, clothes, and small possessions generally. An 
earthern “ burtun” is a rare thing now instead of as formerly being the rule. 

We have seen that rents in 1866-69 averaged Rs. 3-4-6 per acre. My assess¬ 
ment at half-assets, excluding cesses, was Rs. 16,62,960. This gives a jumma- 
bundee of Rs. 33,25,920, or Rs. 3-12-1 per acre all round, giving an increase 
of ll’l per cent., or a little over 1| annas per rupee. My rates have been 
-almost universally accepted by the asamees, and the oases in which they have 
contested them have been rare. In very many, indeed in most instances, the 
zemindars and asameos have made up my jummabandeos by mutual agreement 
without coming into Court at all. The question is whether a further rise in excess 
of my estimates is immediately probable. Omitting decimals, the average harvest 
price of wheat from 1804 to 1858 was 82 lbs. por Re. 1. From 1859 to 1872 it has 
been 571b8. per rupee—in other words, the value of money has decreased 30^ per cent. 
Taking wheat as our guide, the rents which w'ere Rs. 3-4-6 in 1836 should theoretically 
be Rs. 4-4-6 in 1872. 1 calculated out crop-rates in the different porgunnahs, based 
on average produce by experiments, on the average prices of 20 to 30 years omitting 
the famine years, and on the average shares of produce taken by the zemindars in each 
pergunnah. My total rent-rate so obtained was Rs. 3-14-3 per acre, taking the average 
prices since 1859 only, the rate would have been about Rs. 4-4-6. 

But it must be recollected— 

(1) That money-rents never keep pace with prices, and where rents are taken 
in kind, the inferiority in cultivation nearly counterbalances the extra profits from 
prices. 

(2) The best test of a cultivator’s circumstances is the fact of his borrowing seed 
or not. Now I have made careful enquiries in a number of villages selected at random 
from five tehseels where money-rents are prevalent. The result was that out of 
4,369 asamees, 1,380 only never borrowed seed; or, in other words, about one-third are 
independent and well OS’, the rest live from hand to mouth. A considerable portion of 
the rent fund is thus intercepted by the mahajun with his tremendous rates of interest. 
The cost of cultivation is increased, and less is available for rent. 

(3) With the rise in prices the cost of cultivation has increased, seed-grain 
costs more than formerly, a serious consideration where two-thirds of the asamees are 
compelled to borrow it in October, and repay the money-value in grain at the “ Akh- 
tij-ke-bhao,” with 25 per cent, interest on the six months. The cost of plough-cattle 

ai a 
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has largely increased. A—pair that 12 years ago could be bongnt for Rs. 12, now costs 
Rs. 18 to Rs. 22. The rates for day-labour are beginning to rise owing to the great 
demand for labour caused by the railroad, the new canals, the cantonments, and improved 
and more laborious cultivation. 

(4) Among all cultivators the standard of living and comfort has been raised 
considerably during the last 20 years, and especially since 1859. Lalla Qulzari Lall, 
a retired Deputy Collector, who commenced service in this district in 1828, informs me 
that 30 to 40 years ago, the cultivators were universally in a state of abject poverty. 
They retained a bare starvation allowance from the produce and nothing more. Metal, 
cooking utensils, and dishes wore rare, and their clothes wore scanty, usually confined 
to a short “ langoti” and a blanket. Now every man has a good stock of metal dishes, 
&c., a good suit of clothes for best, and good long “dhotis,” &c., for ordinary wear. 
Their food is more abundant and of far better quality, and many keep smalt “ Leroos” 
or travelling carts. We have not yet come to pure competition rents, and the ultimate 
limit of rent is the surplus produce of the land after the deduction of such wages as 
will maintain the labourer in the standard of comfort which has become habitual to 
his class. From this surplus, however, must be deducted tho sums that go into the 
hands of tho mahajuu as interest on short advances for seed and cattle. The standard 
of comfort has been raised ; the cost of cultivation has been increased— 

(1) Generally and (2) by tho amount paid in interest by the indebted class 
who form two-thirds of the cultivators. Rents arc, to a great extent, though not entirely 
customary, and the unindebted class will uot pay higher rates than those which their 
indebted brethren can afford to pay. lienee I think it is clear that rents cannot possi¬ 
bly keep abreast with prices. 

Making allowances for all causes, I do not anticipate a rise in tho general average 
rent-rale beyond Rs 3-14-0 for many years to come. The Turai Pergunnahs, parts of 
Rampoor, Poorunpoor, and Powayen, not to mention North-Western Oudo, will carry 
oflFall our surplus labour for the next generation at least, and I havo already discoun¬ 
ted the actual rise in rents which I knew must come after settlement, and which has 
come. 

In individual villages rents may slightly either rise above or fall below my esti¬ 
mates, but I do not think that my general average rate will be materially exceeded. 

As far as Bareilly is concerned, I do not see tho possibility of laying down any 
general standard rate as a test of fitness for perpetual settlement. Hero rents depend 
mainly:—■ 

(1) On the proportion of the agricultural population to the culturablo area. 

(2) On soils. 

(.3) On climate. 

The average rate being Rs. 3-12-0, a village may be paying an all-round rate of 
Bs. 4-0-0, and yet not be fit for perpetual settlement, for the land might be good doomut 
worth naturally Rs. 5-0-0 an acre all round, and yet only paying Rs. 4-0-0 on account 
of either a defieienoy of population, or from the fact that it is populated by some caste 
of inferior agriculturists—such as Beldars, Mewattis, Turks, Kayeths, and othefs, and 
wretchedly cultivated. 

Again, in tho bhoor pergunnahs there are villages paying all-round rates of 
Ks. 2-0-0 to Rs. 2-6-0 per acre, which, considering their soils and produoe, are as fully 
deserving of a permanent settlement as doomut villages in Sirsawun or Ritcha paying 
Ks. 4-12-0 to Rs. 5-0-0 per acre. I am unaware how tho average rent-rato in Bareilly 
stands with reference to those of the Doab Districts, but 1 should think no standard 
rate oould possibly bo laid down to apply to all alike. Each district should be treated 
on its own merits. Bareilly cannot have a permanent settlement until tho completion 
of tho canals which are being laid out in every direction, and until their results are 
known. At present it is quite uncertain whether they will make or mar the district. 
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The only argument that, aa far as this district is concerned, can be urged against 
the above view, that rents have for the present risen to their full limit is the great rise 
that has talcen place in the last lire years in the value of land. 

The following shows the average sums per acre realized on all sales and mortgages 
of malgoozaree lands in the three tehseels of Furreedpoor, Crore, and Meergunj, as taken 
from the records 

(а) For the five years, 1862-1866, before the declaration of the revised jummas. 

(б) For the five years, 1867-1871, inclusive after the same. 



Tehseelg. 

Period. 

Area in 
Acres, j 

Price in 
Rupees. 

Average 
per acre in 
Rupees and 
decimals. 

Rate of 
interest on 
capital, 
giving 
profits at 
|45 per cent. 




C I at Period,.. 

5,747 

62,889 

9-2 



r 

1 Furreedpore, 











(,2nd „ 

S,OO.S 

40,636 

13-4 

7-4 

on 

U 




( lat Period,... 

11,616 

1,63,969 

14-1 


cJ5 ^ 


2. Crore, 


1 







1 


(2nd „ 

6,882 

1,24,494 

211 

6-8 



1 


C lat Period,... 

S,I34 

43,206 

1.3-8 




3. Meergunj, 

*.• 









C II ••• 

1,366 

19,304 

14-1 

7-7 




( Ist Period, ... 

6,294 

47,697 

7-5 


1 

‘ . 

1. Furreedpore, 


] 





. ] 




CSnd II ••• 

4,437 

36,805 

8-3 


S ' 

o 




(Isi Pericxl, 

9,874 

1,19,126 

12-0 


5 ^ 


2. Crore, 







e: 




( 2lid „ 

6,387 

99,916 

15-6 


a 




( lat Period, ... 

4,099 

33,819 

8-2 



L 

3. Meergunj, 


\ 

1 







C 2nd „ ... 

1 7,063 1 

81,658 

11-6 





(lat Period, ... 

1 20,499 

2,60,154 

196 



Grand Total, 


) 



1 





j (, 2nd „ ... 

10,261 

1,84,334 

16-0 

6'3 


The higher prices obtained for land in Crore, as compared with the other tehseels, 
is on account of its propinquity to the city where all the capitalists reside, and the 
consequent greater facility in management and greater advantages for disposal of 
produce. Mr. Berkely has offered for sale in two lots 15 villages in Crore, and has 
received bond fide offers aggregating Rs. 1,60,000, on which profits calculated on the 
jumma give almost exactly 6 per cent. 

Recently a large Ilaqa in Nawabgunj, which had boon under mortgage almost 
since last settletnent, was redeemed and remortgaged at 9 per cent. Mr. Boulderson’s 
statement as to 1830 was that villages in his time sold for 10 years’ purchase of profits, 
or that the rate of interest yielded by land was 10 per cent. This rate remained 
almost unaltered till 1862, when it fell to 9 and even 8 por cent., which rate remained 
till the new settlements were declared, since when it has fallen to from G to 7i per cent. 

It may be said that purchiiaers are trusting to enhancements in rent to recover 
the former rate of interest. But I do not think that this is the true explanation. 1 
attribute the rise in price of land— 

(1) To the large amount of money awaiting investment, especially in the hands 
of Mahomedan capitalists, who aro forbidden by iheir religion to take interest openly, 
and j)refer investments in land ; 

(2) The settlement opcratioirs have exposed the true value of villages, which, 
especially where rents were taken in kind, was formerly unascertaiuable with any 
degree of accuracy by intending purchasers. As the village papers were {som^itnes 
unjustly) looked on as pure fiction to gratify an unintelligible caprice, or the prying 
propensities of the “ Sirkar.” 
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(8) To the confidence felt in the accuracy of the new settlement, and the remo 
val of all fears and doubts of its amount; 

(4) To the increased prosperity of the zemindars resulting from the rise in 
price, and the consequent comparatively small amount of land in the market. 

I know, and the capitalists know that where rents have been enhanced all over a 
village noWf and the cultivators have obtained certified extracts from the new jumma- 
bundee, signed and sealed by the Settlement Officer, no enhancement in rents will be 
accepted by the cultivators for the next 10 years at least, and I have shown above that I 
have gone pretty near to the probable future limit of rent. Honhc I think that the rate of 
interest yielded by land now, being from 6 to 7^ per cent., while safe investments in 
Government notes and guaranteed securities are obtainable at 4^ or 5 per cent., land 
has reached its present limit of v'alue in this district, and permanent settlement might 
safely be conceded as far as this consideration of rents is concerned. 

II.— Having I hope shown, from a variety of considerations, that the rates assumed 
are adequate, the next question is as to the advisability of a permanent settlement, 
based on a fixed quantity of produce commuted to money from time according to the 
average prices of produce. 

(1) This is a very taking programme theoretically fair to all parties, but I fail 
to sec its possibility in practice. After all, under this system, the assessments will be 
still paid in money, and the amount will be variable and subject to iucreasc or decrease 
periodically, consequently to the l^ative mind the settlement will in no way bo per¬ 
manent. True, we may say, that we will not tax your improvements : we will only alter 
our assessments according to the change in produce prices, but it would be hopeless 
to make the zemindar either believe or understand such a complicated system. His 
assessment is to bo fixed in grain, but paid in money to be permanent, yet, as far as 
he can see, liable to increase 20 years hence. We should be laying ourselves open 
though undeserv'edly to fresh charges of broken faith. The average Native would 
infinitely prefer an ordinary 30 years’ settlement to such an entanglement. 

(2) The next difficulty is as to the staple to form the basis of value. The sugges* 
tors of the scheme (which is a very old one) and the author of the article in the 
Calcutta Gazette appear to have forgotten entirely that in most parts of the North- 
Western Provinces, except in the worst lands, there is a regular rotation of crops. 
Here in Bareilly the rotation depends on the soil. In the sandy loams, bajra or other 
coarse khurreef, wheat, gram, and cane form the rotation. In the best loams, mukka 
and wheat. In the clayey loams, rice, wheat, gram, and cane. In the stiff’clays, 
jowar and rice, and occasionally a little cane, wheat, and gram, with linseed, &o., as a 
dosalee crop. In the very sandy soils, coarse khurreef and barley are alternated, which 
of these are we to take ? Omitting the dosaloe crops, the main staples of the district 
are as follows 

Bice 21 '9 per cent, of cultivated area. 

Bajra 17'1 ,, 

Sugar and Pundra 8'8 „ 

Mukka 4*7 ,, 

Wheat 23'3 „ 

but no one of these would suit tho whole district. Wheat would be the best, but the 
prices of wheat might vary, and those of bajra or rice remain stationary. In this case 
an increase in assessment might and probably would utterly break down those 
villages dependent from the nature of their soils mainly on their bajra'or rice. In the 
Northern Pergunnabs rice is the great khurreef staple in the Southern, bajra conse¬ 
quently—a combined average price of either wheat and rice, or wheat and bajra—would 
not suit tho whole district, and if this difficulty would be so great in one district, it 
•would be multiplied over tho whole of tho North-West. 
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3, Again, with the greatest possible care, equality of assessnient is unattainable for 
20 conseoutive years ; Coormis may leavo and be replaced by Mewattis, A well popu¬ 
lated village may be depopulated by sickness, and be cultivated entirely by Pahis. Water 
previously enjoyed may be withdrawn from one village and given to another, or old 
dams may not ho kept up, fifty things may occur to utterly alter the state of things 
found at the last assessment. Are all the villages to- be treated on the one system. 
Are we to say prices have risen 30 per coat., therefore the assessment of every single village 
is to be raised exactly 30 per cent., no more or no less ? This would utterly break dosvu 
man)’’ villages. If all are not to be treated alike, but with reference to their actual 
condition at the time, then we come b;\ck to temporary settlements again, with all their 
evils and all their advantages—what has become of the permanence of the settlement 1* 
If the only object is to prevent the taxation of improvements made by the zemindar’s 
capital, this can bo done under a temporary as well as under a permanent settlement as 
Bombay has taught us. 

I can see no advantage conferred by this scheme which would not be attainable with 
greater certainty under the present system of 30 years’ settlements, and the zemindars 
would certainly prefer the latter which would in future be no more expensive in practice. 
As far as this district is concerned, and I have had experience of no other, I hold that 
the system suggested would be impossibly to work fairly, and would cause great dis¬ 
content among the zemindars by the inequalities in the pressure of the resultant 
assessment. 

III.— Tempoiiahy Settlements. 

I.—The Board’s next set of questions relate to the adequacy of the present standard 
of assessment at 50 per cent, on the rental assets. 

It must be remembered that I am writing solely with reference to the district of 
Bareilly. There is a very wide difference between the present and former system of 
settlement. The system at the VII. 1822 sottlomont was to fix money-rents on the 
fields, giving lower rates to cultivating zemindars and privileged asaraees or “ rukmis’ — 
a very different class to the present occupancy tenants, who were then unknown. From 
the resultant jummabundoo from 5 to 8 per cent, were deducted as village expenses, and 
from the remainder 10 per cent, was allowed to the zemindars as profits, the balance was 
the Q-overnment jumma. Strictly this would give a juinina of Rs. 82 to 85^ per cent, 
but actually Mr. Bouklerson’s assessmeut fell at78'74 or 78^ per cent, of the jumma- 
bundee. It is evident from his reports that his rents were fixed with the utmost care, 
and to this day his knowledge of agricultural matters is spoken of with wonder by the 
old men. The selttlement was formed between 1829 and 1831. The IX. 1833 settle¬ 
ment was commenced in 1835, and was supjmed to be. on a basis of 6G per cent, of the 
rental, yet in not above 25 out of the 412 villages settled by Mr. Bouldersou was the 
jumma roluced. Whore is tlio proof that the sectloment teas at 66 per cent. ? In 
Bullia as shown to demonstration in the rate report for that perguunah, it did not 
exceed 53 per cent. In Recsnlpore and Furreedpore, the IX. 1833 assessment broke 
down altogether within 7 years, while in Crore it was hardly above 50 percent, of the 
assets. In Meerguiij and Sirsawun Mr. Boulderson’s settlements were retained. On 
the average of the whole distrit;t, the assessment Wiis about 66 per cent., but this ranild 
not be predicated with certainty of any single prgntmah, much less of any single village, 
and it was impossible that it should be for— 

(1) Mr. Muir threw over soil-rates altogether. See bis report for Crore, para, 20, 
Shabi, Kabul-, and Sirsawun, para. 19. 

(2) lie used a general revenue-rate on the cultivated area as his standard for 
assessment. This he obtained by taking the average revenue-rate of those villages 
which had paid their revenue with tohwable ease and regularity, and he raised or 
lowered the jummas of other villages to that standard as the history of the village or 
his own enquiries as to the state of the village, the circumstances of the malgoozar or 
farming offers might show to be advisable. The system at that time was a good one, 

3.5 s 
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and greatly expedited work. The object of enquiry was to fix a moderate jumma 
which could be regularly collected, and that object was attained. After the assessment 
the zemindars were ordered to give in a jummabundee, which was proclaimed or ordered 
to be proclaimed for 15 days, and then if not objected to, accepted as the settlement jnm- 
inabundee, I can give two instances shondng that no very detailed enquiry was made as 
to the assets or the proportion they bore to the jumma. In Goojroula in Nawabgunj, 
a jumma of Rs, 1,150 had been regularly collected, but the rate of incidence was higher 
than that of the neighbouring villages. 

The Settlement Officer reducedjthe jumma to Rs. 600. The mokuddums of Adhkutta, 
an adjoining village, then offered a jumma of Rs. 1,100, on which the Settlement 
Officer raised his assessment to Rs, 900. 

In Bholapoor Soonkapoor in Crorewith a then cultiirablo area of 1,175 acres, and 
a populous site, and 4 hamlets, the Settlement Officer fixed a jumma of Rs. 300. The 
fact was the zemindar had thrown all the land but 149 acres out of cultivation. 


The following statement shows the number of villages farmed or sold for arrears 
since last settlement in each pergunnah :— 



Perguniiahs. 



Farms. 

Sales. 


Furreedpore, 




98 

4 

The total number of villafte. 

Crore, 


• *« 

• •• 

9 

... 

in these pergunnahs is 2,970, so 
that in 8'6 per cent, it lia.s been 

Muerguiij, 




3 

... 

Seroli, 




»t 

i 

ne('.essary to resort to sale or 

tiullia. 


«<• 

• ** 


farm. 

AonUb, 


• 4« 

• •• 

io 

... 


Suiieha, 




7 

1 


Nawabgunj, 

• •• 

*** 


20 

6 


Beesulpore, 


««« 

... 

44 

4 


Kabur, 


«•« 


... 

1 


Biraawun, 

• *4 


... 


... 


Bitcba, 


««« 

... 

4 

... 


CbdumslU, 




6 

202J 

1 

iri 



Still this shows that the settlement was a light one. The fact was tliat the settle¬ 
ment in several pergimnahs was a very light one. It was made solely on the cultivated 
area. So that the entire profits arising from extension of cultivation went to the 
zemindar, and rapidly pulled down the incidence of the jumma. The present scale of 
assessment at the nominal 50 per cent, is to the full as heavy as the old one of 66, 
making np the account. 


\Ve have— 

Band Revenue, ... 
Cesses, 

Share of Putwarees' fees, 
Buinberdars' cess,... 


50 per cent. 

H „ 

„ 


59 

Besides this there is income-tax, choupal expenses, and expenses of collection and 
management. Note, either no available waste is left in reserve, or where there is such 
a reserve, it has been taken into account in assessment. J ulkur and Bunkur assets are 
also uow included, and besides and above all this, there is a far more careful and search¬ 
ing enquiry into the assets than was ever made formerly, and assessments arc made 
not on the rents as given in by the zemindars, but on the actual value of the laud,—that 
is to say, tho amount that can be fairly added to the rent-roll, by enhancement of rents 
to the prevailing standard, is included in tho assets for assessment instead of being left 
to the zemindar as formerly. 

My own opinion, and I Lave bad a long experience of the district, is that the 
present scale of assessment is a high one, instead of being so immoderately low as is 
sometimes supposed. 
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II. —I think that it would bo inequitable to assess zemindars holding a large 
number of villages at a higher rate, for— 

(1) Their expenses of management are proportionately much higher than those 
of the small proprietors M'ho can look after their own properties without being corn- 
lulled to employ dishonest karindas or agents. 

(2) From their share of the profits they have to pay karindas, who rob and 
defraud them in every practicable way. On an equal amount of jumma, a large proprie¬ 
tor would receive a much lower amount of profit than a number of small proprietors. 

(3) The large proprietors are compelled by their position to keep up a certain 
amount ol' state and expenditure greater in proportion than that of a number of small 
proprietors. 

(4) The jumma should be assessed on every single village, so as to leave a fair 
percentage of profit should it be separated from the talooqa. This possibility should 
never be lost sight of. 

(5) Whatever the rule adopted, it should be the same for all. I fail to perceive 
either the justice or the policy of ditferential rates according to the size of the property. 
It would be impossible to draw the limits, and it would be looked on as an act of tho 
greatest injustice by the victims, who “ exhypothise” would be tho men of the greatest 
wealth and influence in the district. They all consider themselves entitled to lower 
rates than the potty proprietors on account of their necessary expenditure in keeping 
up their position. They would quite fail to comprehend the equity of the suggested 
arrangements. 

I think in this matter all must be trusted to tho discretion of the Settlement Ofiicer. 
No rules on this point could be laid down whioh would be of the least avail to bind him 
if he wished to evade them. As stated above, I consider a 50 per c.ent. assessment besides 
cesses, as high as can be collected with regularity. 

III, —As to the operations of the Rent-laws— 

I think that Act X. contained great and radical errors. It was demonstrable that 
occupancy-rights, such as those conferred by tho Act, were to the full as unknown here 
as in Oude, until they were conferred by the Act. To enter fully into this subject 
would take up too much time here. Suffice it to say, that the Act has created a bitter 
antagonism between landlord and tenants which will bear evil fruit hereafter. We 
have fettered tho landlord’s hands too lightly, and he strives either to cut the knot by 
driving the occupancy-tenants out by every kind of oppression, or to obtain enhance¬ 
ments by fraudulent measurements, or to convert money-rents back' to kind-rates. 
Much of the evil is caused by the words in Clause 1 of Section XVII,, “ the same class of 
ryots." This has been interpreted to mean— 

(1) The same caste. 

(2) Of the same occupancy, i.e., occupancy-tenants are to be made a law to them¬ 
selves. 

There is no custom hero of high-caste tenants paying lower rates than men of other 
castes. Custom is best shown by the proportions of the crop received by tho landlord 
where rents arc ])aid in kind as they w’ere in four-fifths of the district in 1830. Now, as 
a rule, high and low-caste men pay the same proportion in the same village, and I have 
found cases of high-casto men paying a higher proportion of the crop than the low- 
caste, to make up tor the difference in tho amount of grain received by tho landlord 
due to the inferior cultivation of the higher castes. In a village of Nawabgunj, the 
Coormispay five-twelftlis of the produce, the Brahmins six-twelfths ; where the high- 
caste men do pay lower rates, the case may usually be resolved on enquiry into one of the 
following: — 

(1) Where they are connections of the zemindars, former or present, by blood or 
marriage. 
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(2) Where they themselves are old zemindars who have lost their rights by sale, 
and have been permitted to hold on at their old rates. 

(3) Where they are the family priests or servants of the zemindar. 

(4) Where the low-caste men are tho later comers, who have taken the land at 
slightly higher rents. 

(5) Where the numerical strength and unity of the high-caste men has enable<l 
them to resist the zemindar’s efforts at forcible enhancement, while he has gained his 
object with the low-caste men. 

The instances where allowances are made in rent to caste, on account soleh/ of the 
castCf are quite the exception instead of being the rule as usually supposed. As to the 
second point, until Act X. was passed, and High Court decisions as to the meaning of 
the words “ of the same class ” began to be promulgated, no asameo ever thought of 
claiming to hold at privilege rates on account of length of occupancy. He would have, 
thought it a hardship to have Im rents only enhanced above tho village rates, but if 
all were enhanced together, new-comers and old, he would not have thought of object¬ 
ing if the new rates were fair in themselves. I hold that the true moaning of the words 
“of the same class” should have been interpreted to mean either— 

(1) The class with hereditary and transferable rights. 

(2) Or the class without those rights. 

The other interpretation, without a doubt np to the establishment of the Settlement 
Court, had a considerable effect in preventing the rents of tho occupancy-tenants from 
rising to a fair amount. The zemindar was compelled to sue each man singly, and, of 
course, found the greatest difficulty in getting any enhancement at all, as the rates of 
the nnenbancod tenants were brought up against him. It was a difficulty only to ho 
overcomo by fraud of every kind, and payments to the persons (usually the canoon- 
goos) to whom commissions wore issued ; until these enhancement suits are tried in the 
village during the cold weather tour, justice can never bo done. 

Most certainly, the whole coarse of my experience in the Settlement has shown me 
that the Revenue Courts did not, as a rule, raise the rates of occupancy-tenants to any¬ 
thing like a fiiir and equitable rate. I have never known considerations of value of 
produce entertained by a Revenue Court other than a Settlement Court, and I should 
think very few Revenue Officers out of the Settlement Department bad any ideas or 
knowledge at all on the subjects of produce or its value. The rise in prices as a ground 
for enhancement was almost unknown in Bareilly even to the mookhtoars until I took 
it up in the Settlement Department. Rates paid by tenants-at-will were utterlj" 
excluded from consideration in tho case of enhancements against occupancy-tenants, 
while, as a rule, rates paid for similar land by asainees in neighbouring villages were 
never taken into consideration. Each village was taken individually, and each caste 
and so-called “ class” in that village, where rents might fairly have been raised from 
Re. I to Re. 1-8 per pukka bcegah, a zemindar, with tho greatest difficult}' and much 
expense, obtained decrees for 2 to 4 annas. I coidd give numberless instances of wliat 
I state. Since the settlement much of this has been changed, and more sensible views 
are beginning to prevail, but still there is far too much of the old evil of issuing com¬ 
missions in all enhancement cases. During the last two years, the late Judge went 
entirely against the enUivators and decreed rates in appeal, irresj)ective oi’ proof as 
much too high as the old rates were too low. 1 gave instances of this in a recent 
report. One Tehseeldar (Salah-ood-deen) of Aonla could hardly ever be brought to 
decree a claim for enhancement at all. Individual views have had too much weight 
in such questions. But I think the evil can only be cured entirely by fresh legislation. 
Act X. lias injured both the landlord and the tenant in this district at least. 
It has caused violent class-enmity, and has made the cultivator more than ever 
dependent on the bunuiah. It has transferred a part of the rent proper from 
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the hands of the landlord to that of the tenant As soon as the Settlement Court is 
dosed, we shall hear very little more in Bareilly of rates fixed by “ mutual agreement,” 
except in the common cases where a landlord “ makes an agreement ” for a fictitious 
enhancement with 3 or 4 asamees, in order to manufacture evidence for enhancement 
suits against the rest. I should like to sea more facilities given to free bargaining 
between the asamees and the landlord as in Oudo. A rapacious landlord would soon be 
brought to his senses as he would got no tenants. Then wo should have real village 
rates, and no tenant would rent land at higher than the village rates. Why should the 
officers of Government step in to fix the rent of land between landlord and tenant any 
more tliau the j)riee of sugar between buyer and seller ? I am for free trade in land as 
well as in its produce, and I am convinced that the cultivator would benefit in the long run. 
A volume might bo written on the subject, but this report is a long one already, and I 
know that my views on this point will be unpopular, and I see little hope of complete 
amendment by new legislation. Still much of the evil done by the Act would bo removed 
by the excision of the words “ by the same class of ryots ” from Section XVII., Clause 1. 

III, —Experience in all the recent settlements has shown that rents always do rise 
after the revision of assessment. The extent of that rise must depend on the special 
circumstances of the district, no general rule can bo laid down as I have shown. I 
assmned a rise of about If annas in the rupee all round, giving a rate somewhat below 
what would have been warranted by moderate estimates of produce and prices. My 
oaloulations have been justified by results. In 90 per cent, of the claims for enhance¬ 
ment filed by the zemindars, the cultivators have acknowledged the equity of my rates j 
ami, in a vast number of cases, the rents have been raised up to my estimates by mutual 
agreement between the parties themselves without resort to the Settlement Court at all. 
In 7 or 8 cases I have h^d petitions from cultivators of entiro vUIagos, to the effect 
that the zemindars intended to raise the rents, and the cnltivatoj's pi’ayed me to take up 
and decide the case in the Sottlomont Courts, stating that they were ready to agree to 
any enhancement of rates I might fix. Tlie fact was they knew their rents could bear 
anonhanoement, and they preferred the Settlement Court to the ordinary Revenue Courts. 
The prevailing standard of rents” must form the basis of all rates for assessment. The 
extent to which enhancement may be immediately possible in that standard depends on 
an induction from facts, and it is for the Board to satisfy thomsolves in each instance, 
as to the care with which those faots have been collected, and as to the validity of the 
inductions from them before sanction is accorded to the rate reports. 

IV. — I would most earnestly deprecate leaving the assessments open to enhance¬ 
ment for any cause whatever during u term of temporary settletueut; any such reser¬ 
vation would at once and with reason destroy all feeling of security in the settlement, 
and would consequently depreciate the value of landed property. It is utterly impossi¬ 
ble to gauge the amount of improvomont created by a road, a market, or a railway, 
tlic area over which tbo improvement extends, or the share of improvement due to each, 
or any of these causes; cases are conceivable where a railroad might tend to lower 
prices in a district by increased importations, and thus injure instead of benefiting agri- 
tural interests. The effects of a road or a market are local only, and not reducible to 
figures. It would be utterly impossible for the most export land-valuator to say by 
lioio much the rental of a particular village had improved from auy one of those causes. 
Where any public works are in progress, or in contemplation, which will undoubtedly 
increase the prosperity of a district, there I should recommend that the term of settle¬ 
ment. be fixed at not more than 20 years to admit of the coui[)l(itiou of the work, and 
for its effects to become manifest, but the amount of the Government demand, and the 
term of settlement, should be invariably fixed definitely. Any violation of this canon 
must affect the district injuriously by inducing a feeling of insecurity and uncertainty 
which would react on the value oi landed property. 

As regard canals, the case is a different one. I regard one present system of 
assessment by including the inorement in assets due to canal-irrigation in otir estimated 
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jaminabundees foi’ assessment as a flagrant blunder utterly opposed to all common 
sense. The prominent objections to it are the following, premising that difl’erential 
water-rates are out of the question : — 

(1) It prevents any correct statement being drawn up of the receipts of the canal, 
BO that it is imposible to make out a true profit and loss account on the special canal 
in question. The evils and inconveniences of this are manifest. 

(2) Government having created the whole extra profit from public funds, can only 
recover at the very best a moiety of that profit, the remainder bein g utterly without 
reason given u]j to the landlord 

(3) Where the new irrigation is created during the currency of a settlement, the 
whole of the profit is retained by the landlord. 

(4) Equality of settlement becomes impossible. Estates unirrigated at settle¬ 
ment but subsequently receiving water pay far lighter assessments than estates fully 
in-igated at settlement, though the rental assets are brought up to the same level by the 
water. 

(5) To meet this the clumsy device of a special “landlord rate” or average rate 
has been devised. This will inevitably be regarded as an extra tax on land, and a gross 
violation of the terms of the settlement. 

(6) Remissions of revenue are rendered necessary when the canal is closed for 
repairs, or when water previously supplied is diverted owing to changes in the direc¬ 
tion of the main lines. 

(7) The canal authorities are fettered in the distribution of the water, and cannot 
dispose of it to the best advantage. 

(8) Complicated questions of compensation are created which would never arise 
under a more rational system of assessment. 

(9) Rent questions are needlessly complicated. 

(10) The true value of the water can never bo ascertained. 

(11) Permanent settlement is rendered practically impossible. 

There are many other objections, but the above are sufficiently strong. The 
remedy is so ea-y and so obvious, and the present time is so favourable to its introduc¬ 
tion, that 1 still hope for its adoption. It is simply everything else remaining the same 
to assess land irrigated from canals .at dry rates. This removes every one of the above 
objections. Government has the command of the canal-water, and can demand any 
rent it pleases for its use. It is at the option of the landlord and tenant to take the 
water or not as they please. If tiie tenant can derive any extra profit from its use 
over and above the water-rate and other charges, to which I need not allude more 
particularly, he will certainly take it. If Goverumeut finds the water running to 
waste, it will have to reduce the water-rate. 

Then, the Canal authorities could make up real Ijalance sheets. If the water were 
withdrawn at once and for ever, it would make no difference in the jumma. The water 
would not be wasted, as a full water-rate being charged, it would not supersede well- 
icrigation, unless the saving in cattle, time, and labour fiilly compensated the asamees 
for tho money-payment for canal-water. It would encourage the development of 
natural facilities for irrigation. Government would not lose a fraction of revenue, as 
it would recoup itself by the increased water-rates which would then be possible. 

Tho greatest bar to permanent settlement would be removed, and all real grounds 
of complaint on this head taken from the people. I fail to perceive a .single objec¬ 
tion to the plan—all land irrigated from wells, tanks, or rivers (not forming a part of 
tho canal system) would bo assessed exactly' as at present. Tho one slight alteration 
would make the whole difference. There cannot be two opinions as to the finan¬ 
cial remits, and the canal officers would be rendered perfectly independent They 
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would be able to manage tlie water to the best advantage, and thoir judgment and 
energy could be tested by tho results, and there could bo no room for argument 
as to whether canals in India pay financially or not. 

Par more could be said (and said much better) on the question. I have contented 
myself with simply indicating the faults of the present system and their remedy, 
leaving all argument for a future occasion if I am called upon. 

This concludes the Board’s six points. There is one more which may receive 
a passing notice; modern settlements are far too expensive. There is far too much 
writing in them, and - we do not recognize sufficiently the value of putwaree’s paper* 
if only they are regularly, adequately, and intelligently tested. If this were insisted 
upon with far greater rigour than at present, we might dispense with every paper in 
a settlement misl except the nuksha, khusrah, the khercut, and tho wajih-ul-wrz, and 
the Hos. IT., III., and IV. statements. Settlements would then bo concluded in half 
the time, at half the expense, the volumes would be one-third of the bulk, and contain 
nothing but entries of permanent value. 

The tenant-roll and rents are constantly changing. Three years after settlement, 
the settlement papers are not sufficient independent evidence to prove by whom, or 
at what rent any particular field is hold. During tho three years three changes 
may have occurred to ascertain these, tho putwaree’s papers must bo examined, and 
evidence must be obtained to corroborate their correctness if contested. Similarly, the 
settlement record alone is not sufficient to prove the occupancy-rights of any tenant, 
for he may have changed bis fields in the interval since that record was prepared. 
Why then go to the labour and expense of preparing a jumabundeo and teerij which 
only stand good for one year, and contain no information not shown in tlie putwaree’s 
papers. These are fairly accurate on the whole in villages paying money-rents, and 
only require systematic testing te be made completely so. If disputes as to rent or 
occupancy arose, they could be decided as they were brought forward. Settlement Offi¬ 
cers have no superior facilities over tlie Oollectory Officers for the decision of such 
oases. They have no special and peculiar faculties for the ascertainment of the truth. 
The same means of information, the same evidence is open to both Courts. 

There would be a very groat saving of time, money, aud paper, if my proposals 
were adopted, and no real loss, and the whole countiy would not bo turned upside down 
as it is now when a settlement is in progress. 

I merely make the suggestion on the present occasion, reserving all discussion 
for a future occasion if necessary. 

In putteedaree villages a khuteonce of ownerxhip would be required in addition 
to the papers I have mentioned, but no others. Of course, as slight amendment in 
Begulation VII. of 1822 would bo required, I must apologize for the extreme length 
to which my reply has drawn itself out. 

Statement showing tfie average Prices of Wheat per Rupee in lbs./rom 1804 to 1872. 


Year. 

IBs. per 
Ee. 

Year. 

lbs. per 
Re. 

Year. 

IBs.per 

Year 

lbs. per 
Be. 

IHH 

■ 

92 3 

1832, 


64-2 

1839, 


58-9 


■ 

93'S 


H 

93-7 

182.3, 


87-0 

1841), 

«•» 

68 9 


■g 

99-1 


H 

99-0 

1824, 


62-9 

1841, 


117-8 


n 

77-7 


HI 

1097 

1826, 


45*5 

1842, 

• »* 

83-4 

1860, 

••• 

6S-S 

1808. 


74-9 

1826, 


74-9 

1843, 

• «« 

92-4 

1861, 


37-5 

1809, 


78-9 

1827, 


96-3 

1844, 

« •» 

87-1 

1862, 

••• 

80-4 

1810, 


131 2 

1828, 


113-8 

1846, 

»•« 

71-0 

1863, 

«*• 

88-4 

ISlli 


112-4 

1839, 


93-7 

1S46, 

»•« 

74*3 

1864, 


626 

isizj 


74-9 

1830, 


77-6 

1847, 

f •• 

897 

1865, 


62-» 

ISIS, 


11.V8 

1831, 


67-8 

1848, 


86-0 

1866, 


52-2 

18U, 


147-2 

Ig32, 


81-7 

1849, 

• •• 

98-1 

1867, 


46-2 

1815, 


113-8 

1833, 


64-6 

1850, 

«•* 

96-8 

1668, 


51-0 

1816, 


87-1 

1834, 

• •• 

63-5 

1851, 


105-5 

1869, 


31-6 

1817, 


52-2 

1836, 


68-4 

1852, 

• <* 

61-6 

1870, 

*•4 

40-0 

J818, 


46-8 

1836, 


48-3 

1853, 


83-0 

1871, 


80 

1819, 


.37-4 

1837, 


35-6 

1854, 


69-6 

1872, 


49 

jsao. 


88-3 

1838, 

«•« 

44-2 

1856, 


93-8 




1821, 


110-4 

.*• 



1856, 


75-0 
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Report by E. 0. Buck, Esquire, Settlement Officer of Cawnpore, dated the 22nd Jtm«, 

1872. 

2. I AM first asked to state whether a standard of average rates is possible, 

below which no settlement shall be confirmed in perpetuity, 
j. Isa standard. (T).— Under this head the fii’st question raised is whether rents 

have reached their present full limit. 

3. I would take this question to mean whether rentals have reached their present 

HUc in rents, and rise limit—by a rise in rents to their full limit, indo- 

in rent-rates. peudently of a rise in rent-rates ; secondly, by a rise in rents 

consequent on a rise in rent-rates, 

4. The first of these two (inquiries is sufficiently answerd by the following table, 

which shows the rentals existing at the time when the assess- 
T?n”u'asBumedby^Ass'es 3 ing ment of the district was taken in hand, as contrasted witli the 
0£ac(nti in i'urruckabad. j-^-ntals assumed to be attainable by the application of existing 

jirevailing rates to under-rented land. 


Tergunnali. 

Rental ex¬ 
isting 
before 
assess¬ 
ment. 

Assumed 
rental, i. e., 
double the 
new revenue. 

Increase. 

Increase 

per 

cent. 

Remarks. 




Rs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 



Bliojpxiryi** 



1,46,042 

1,65,440 

19,398 

13 


Maliomdabad, 


« < • 

6.3,509 

73,800 

10,291 

16 


PahftTft- ... 


• e« 

00,517 

60,191 

9,674 

18 


Shamshabad (East),.., 


1,62,383 

1,70,648 

18,266 

11 


KnmniL ... 


«*« 

1,46,790 

1,62,480 

16,084 

11 


Shunishabad (West), 

*•« 

2,36,079 

2,71,020 

34,941 

14 


Jmmtpur, 

• «« 

*«« 

1,74,329 

1,74,060 

331 

1 

7 Those arc mostly seer 

Khakutmow, 

«•« 

«•« 

47,052 

49,620 

i,8D8 

3 

( or unrented land 

Vurrumnuggur, 

««« 

• «« 

28,980 

29,860 

880 

3 


Tirwa, ... 



2,72,942 

3,16,120 

42,178 

15 





80,696 

1,04,760 

24,064 

29 


gnkhutpur, 

««« 

4 *« 

70,136 

32,760 

12,624 

17 


Sukrawa, 



4,549 

6,620 

1,U71 

23 


Kunnou), 



3,64,036 

4,10,650 

66,615 

16 


Chibramow, 



1,71,0.32 

1,93,140 

22,108 

12 


^algiam, 



1,70,942 

2,08,680 

37,738 

22 



Total, 


2 1,09,021 

24,78,349 

8,68,728 

17 



The assumed or estimated rentals are not based on any prospective rise in rent- 
rates. In forming the estimate, some consideration has been paid to prospective 
increase of irrigation and cultivation; but in a chief degree the assumed increase is duo 
to the application of prevailing rates to under-rented laniL 

An interval of some years must, in many cases, occur before these assumed rentals 
are reached, and in many cases rents are now so abnormally low that the assumed ren¬ 
tals will perhaps not be realized during the term of settlement. 


5. This statement then shows that rents haved not reached their present full limit, 
Condltionswhichcaufle- apart from the question whether renUrates have reached their 
(1) Rise id rent; ( 2 ) rise in or not. It remains to be considered whether any 

fits of culUvators. further rise can take placse m rentals, independently ot any 

prospective rise in rent-rates, and also whether any rise in rentals may bo expected in 
consequence of a rise in rent-rates. These questions are not always kept sufficiently 
distinct. The broad difference between them is tliis Conditions which enhance the 
rental independently of a rise in rent-rates are those which affect the quantity of pro¬ 
duce? conditions which enhance the rental in counectioa with a rise in rent-rates 
are those which affect the value of produce. 
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Under tlie first-class come 

(1) Improvement in soil. 

(2) Increase in the water-supply and irrigated area. 

(3) Increase in the manure-supply and manured area. 

(4) Increase in the skill and industry of cultivators. 

(5) Increase in tho cultivated area. 

Under the second (ilasa come:— 

(1) Improvement in means of communication. 

(2) Decrease in tho value of money. 

(3) Increase in the demand for agricultural produce. 

There are other conditions which tend to increase rentals without affecting either 
the quantity or value of produce: I refer to those which affect tho profits of cultivators. 


The most important of these are:— 

(1) Improvomonts which lower the cost of produce. 

(2) Competition for land. 

By the first the profits of cultivators are increased; by the second cultivators are 
induced to be satisfied with the smaller profits. 


6. I will briefly consider tho prospects of this district (Furruckabad) with 

reference to the above conditions. First, those Avich affect the 

Prospect of Purruckabud . /• j /i i, j. x* 

oonaiiicred with reference quantity ot produce (1 assume here that any prospective 
to above conditions. increase in the quantity of produce in the Furruckabad district 

will not, by increasing tho food-supply, have any appreciable otfect on the price of 
food). 

7. Improvement in soil .—Cultivated land is more likely to deteriorate than improve, 

and in canal watered tracts I think it is a grave question whe-' 
ImproTcmunt in soil. deterioration is not rapidly taking place j but it may be 

possible to bring into cultivation a very large area of land, now uuculturable, if. any 
means can be discovered for the removal of “ reh,” the saline ingredient which poisons 
so many broad acres of otherwise healtliy soil, and which is the only bar to the cultiva¬ 
tion of nearly all the unculturable land in the Furruckabad District. I have paid 
considerable attention to the subject, and, without going into details, I may express 
my opinion that the ultimate reclamation of a large portion of the reh-affected land does 
not seem impossible. Much of the saline matter is being carried away in solution by 
natural drainage, and much more might, I think, be carried away by artificial drainage. 


The area recorded as unculturable in this district is (excluding building land) 
235,275 acres ; the culturable area (including cultivated land) is 813,338 acres—i. e., 
tho uncnltimable area is more than onc-fifth of the total area. Now, tho greater part 
(four-fifths, I should say) of the unculturable land, or about 150,000 acres, is affected 
by reh. Should this area become culturable it could hardly realize a lower rental 
than from Be. 1 to Rs. 2 an acre— i. c., a rental pf from one and a half to three lakhs, 
or from 6 to 12 per cent, of 24 lakhs, the full rental at assumed rates; 


8. liittle or no increase can bo expected in the number of non-masonry or kutcha 
lacrcMc In wster-supply wells, but in several parts of tho district there is room for 
and irrigated area. much improvement by the construction of masonry wells. As 

regards extension of canal irrigation one out of six tehsecls is partially watered by 
the Ganges Canal, and some increase in the irrigation supplied by it may be expected. 
A now cannal (the Lower Ganges) is also projected, which will probably supply with 
water another one-aixth of .the district. 
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Esigtiog; percentage o{ 
irrigatiou. 


The followiDg table shows the percentage of irrigation in 
each pergunuah at present existing;— 


Per Cent Per Cent, 


1. 

Kiimpil, ,,i 


... 40 

9. 

Kimnouj, 


60 

2. 

Shumsabod, ... 


... 64 

10. 

Bhojpur, ... 


43 

3, 

Iinrutpur, 


... 60 

II. 

Talgram, 


62 

4. 

Kliakutmow, ... 


... 40 

12. 

Chibramow ... 

... 

67 

8. 

Parumnuggur, 


... 63 

13. 

Sukrawa, ... 

... (1 canal) 

SO 

6. 

Pahara, ... 


... 58 

14. 

Sukhutpur, ... 

... (i canal) 

80 

7. 

Malioradabad, ... 


... CO 

16. 

Sorik, ... 

... (I canal) 

61 

8. 

Shumsliabad, 


... 63 

16. 

Tirwa, 

Q canal) 

67 


Total Districts 68 per cent. 


The highest percentages are those of Sukrawan and Sorik. These pergunnahs are 
exceedingly level, and consequently easy to irrigate with eanal-wat<T, and I doubt, 
therefore, if other pergunnahs, which are less level, could attain such a high percent¬ 
age of irrigable area oven with a canal supply. 


9, On the supposition that the whole district conld be supplied with water, I do 
Possible increase in the think that the irrigable area could be much more than 80 
percentage. pgj. or 22 per cent, more than is now irrigable. It is 

almost impossible that pergunnahs 3, 4, and 5, which lie between two large rivers, 
sbonld ever be reached by canal-water, and I think, therefore, that 80 per cent, is a 
maximum estimate of the possible irrigation of the whole district. 

The total cultivated area is now .541,935 acres; 22 per cent., or the estimated 
maximum increase in the irrigable area would bo 110,240 acres (exclusive of land not 
yet brought into cultivation). Now, the rent of the poorest dry land is about Es. 2 an 
acre, and the rent of the boat dry land is about Rs. 4 an acre. I assume, therefore, 
the average rent of dry land to be Rs. 3 an acre. Again, the improvement effected 
in rent-rates by irrigation varies from 4 annas to 8 annas per rupee of rent, as the 
following tabic will show. This table exhibits the actnal rates paid by irrigated and 
unirrigated laud of different classes of soil in 8 out of the 16 pergunnahs. 

The rates are deduced from the actual rents paid. 



InSICATED. 


U.SlllEIGATSD, 

Difference 
per rupee. 

Pergunnabs. 

Description of soil. 

Average 

rate. 

Description 
of soil. 

Average 

rate. 

Shiimshabad (Wcst), 

Doomul, Isf, 

Bs. a. p. 

3 14 2 

Doomut, 1st, 

Rs. a. p, 

2 1 5 

a. p, 

0 7 4 

DittO| gat 

Ditto, 2nd, 

2 12 6 

Ditto, 2nd, 

1 7 1 

0 7 4 

Ditto, ... 

Bhoor, lat, ... 

1 14 3 

Bhoor, 1st, 

1 8 3 

0 0 

Eumpil, .., 

Doomut, 1st, 

3 12 0 

Doomut, 1st, 

1 2 0 

011 2 


Ditto, 2nd, 

2 12 8 

Ditto, 2nd, 

1 3 I 

0 0 9 

Mohumdabad, 

Bboor, 1 st, ... 

Doomut, 1st, ... 

1 12 0 

2 15 9 

Bhoor, Ist, 

Doomut, Ist, 

1 6 3 

2 2 9 

0 3 10 

0 4^ 


Ditto, 2nd, 

2 6 3 

Ditto, 2nd, 

1 7 1 

0 6 1 

0 17 

0 4 5 

Sbumsbabad (East),... 

Bhoor, 1st, ... 

Doomut, 1st, ... 

2 0 6 

9 8 7 

Bhoor, 1st, 

Doomut, Ist, 

1 13 3 

1 13 9 


Ditto, 2nd, 

1 15 8 

Ditto, Sneb 

1 6 9 

0 4 6 


Bhoor, 1st, 

2 0 9 

Bhoor, Ist, 

Doomut, 1st, 
Ditto, 2nd, 
Bhoor, I Bt, 

Doomut, Ist, 

1 7 0 

0 A in 

Bbojpur, ,„ 

Doomut, iBt, 

3 0 0 

1 14 9 

0 5 9 

Talgratn, 

Ditto, 2ud, 

Bhoor, 1st, 

Doomut, 1st, ... 

2 8 3 

2 2 0 

3 0 9 

1 2 6 

1 6 6 

1 12 9 

0 8 7 

0 5 5 

0 6 6 


Ditto, 2nd, ... 

2 3 3 

Ditto, 2nd, 

12 6 

0 7 8 

Chibraraow, ... 

Bhoor, let, 

Doomut, 1st, 

Ditto, 2nd, 

Bhoor, 1st, 

Doomut, 1 st, ... 

Ditto, 2nd, 

2 0 8 

8 0 0 

Bhoor, 1st, 

Doomut, 1st, 

1 6 3 

I 12 3 

0 5 6 

0 6 9 

Pabara, ... ... 

2 4 3 

2 1 6 

3 6 3 

Wtto, 2nd, 
Bhoor, jst, 

Doomut, iBt, 

14 0 

1 6 3 

2 3 11 

0 7 0 

0 4 9 

0 6 5 

2 15 8 

Ditto, 2nd, 

18 2 

0 8 2 

0 4 6 


Bhoor, 1st, 

2 6 7 

Bhoor, Ist, 

1 12 8 


10. Now, the rent of 119,240 acres at Rs. 3 (the dry rate) would be Rs. 3,87,720. 

The increase which would ensue on the introduction of irritrn- 
Estimated increase In . , . u i i ,i , ® 

the rental due to increage tion to tnis area Would bo by the above assumption from 

of irrigation. 69,930 (at 4 annas in the rupee) to Rs. 1,93,860 (at 

8 annas in the rupee). This is the maximum estimate. As a minimum estimate, 
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1 would not take less than half this amount, as I consider that the irrigable area 
of the district should certainly not be less than 70 per cent, after the introduction of the 
Lower Ganges Canal, and the construction of such masonry wells as are practicable, 
These estimates admit of a prospective increase of rental, due to irrigation of not less 
than half a lakh, and not more than two lakhs (exclusive of area not yet cultiva¬ 
ted)— i.e., from 2 to 8 per cent, of the assumed rental of 24 lakhs. 

11. The question of manure is quite as important, if not more so than that of 
Increase in the manure irrigation, since there is no practical limit to the amount of 
supply and manured area, manure which can be absorbed by cultivated land, whereas 

Division of land into irrigation is limited by the extent of the cultivated area. The 
classes by Assessing Offl- . c t i • . v u i j i i x j i 

cers based in manure. division of land into high-rented and low-rented classes, on 

which most of the Settlement Officers of the North-Western Provinces base their 

assessments, is primarily due to manure. 

Broadly speaking, tracts of country have been divided into three classes : highly 
manured, partially manured, and unmamired, which again have been sub-divided into 
irrigated and nnirrigated. Difference in natural soil has had less effect upon the 
classification of rate.s than difference in the supply of manure and irrigation. As in 
the case of irrigation, then, it is necessary to consider (1) the nature of the influence 
which manure has upon rent, (2) tho probable extent to which the manure supply may 
increase. 


12. Irrigated unmanured land of good quality does not realizo more than from 
Nature of the influence 5 to 6 per acre. Irrigated land of good quality when 
which manure has on rent, highly manured should never realizo less than Its. 9 an acre, 
and can generally fetch from Rs. 10 to Rs. 12 an acre. The difference between these 
rates is from 6 annas to 8 annas in the rupee. 

Estimated portion of the 13. The following figures will give some idea of the 

PM^nnah °^'^”Kunuou^^^ amount of the estimated rental which is duo to manure in 
District Furruckabad. the Pergunnah of Knnnouj. 

The area of irrigated and highly-manured land near sites (A) is 8,442 beegahs, 
and is assessed at Rs. 6 a beegah. 

The area of irrigated and partially manured land near sites (B) is 23,261 beegahs, 
and is assessed at Rs. 4-8 a beegah. 

Irrigated and nnmanured land is assessed at Rs. 3 a beegah. 

The difference between tho rate of (C) and tho rate of (A) is Rs. 3, and the 
difference between the rate of (C) and tho rate of (B) is Re. 1-8. Allowing 8 annas 
a beegah for tho advantage of contiguity to site, which 1 believe to be an ample allow¬ 
ance, tho remainder will be due to manure, viz., Rs. 2-8 on the (A) land, and Re, 1 
on the (B) land. 

On this assumption the total amount duo to manure is— 

8,442 X 2-8 = Ks. 21,368 

23,261 X 1-0 = „ 23,261 

Rs. 44,629 

Bs, 5,400 may be added for rental due to manure on nnirrigated land, and tho total 
amount due to manure be estimated at Rs. 50,000. Now, the rental assumed for 
Kunnonj is Rs, 4,00,000. The proportion duo to manure is, therefore, ono-cighth or 2 
annas in the rupee of the total rental. At the same rate 3 lakhs out of the total rental 
(24 lakhs) of tho district ia duo to manure. 
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14. In the neighbonrhood of the Famickabad city I connted, in a large nnm- 
bor of suburban ftslds, the number of bullock-loads of manure 
put down for tho potatoe crop. The area nnder jjotatoes was 
®lso taken, and the weight of the manure put down in one year 
was thus estimated to !« t571,700 maunds, for which not lrs6 
^han from Rs. 4 to 6 per 100 maunds was paid hi hard eash. 
The value of the total manure was therefore from Its. 15,000 to 

22,000, say Bs. 20,000. Now, the population of tho city and suburbs of Furrackabad 
is 80,000, and the population of Kunnouj is 111,800. If, then, 111,800 population 
supply Rs. 50,000 worth of manure, 80,000 population should supply Rs. 35,000 
worth. But the actual amount known to be supplied by the 80,000 for the potato© 
crop is worth Rs. 20,000. When it is considered that there are many more cattle iii 
the district than the city, notwithstanding tho traffic; in the latter, that more waste of 
manure occurs in the city than in the villages, and that tho potatoe crop does not 
occupy quite tho total mamired area of the suburbs (though it occupies very nearly all), 
the above figtires agree wonderfully well, based as they are on entirely different calcu¬ 
lations. They are sufficiently approximate, I think, to justify the assumption that an 
^ricultural population of a lakh will, with tho cattle on their farms, supply manure of 
a value not loss than Rs. 30,000 to Rs. 40,000, exclusive of what is used for fuel. I 
holieve this really to bo a minimum estimate. Now, the population of the district of 
Furruckabad is about 9 lakhs; the value of the manure supplied by them would, under 
the above estimate, be not less than Rs. 2,70,000 to Ks. 3,60,000 in ri;nt. 

15. Is the manure supply likely to increase ? It has been assumed in the above 
.E*robabiUty of iDcr6as6 iQ Calculations tbat manure is proportioned to population and ca'tle, 

the manure supply. latter being pro{X)rtional to the former. 

The answer to the question whether manure is likely to increase is dependent, 
therofore, on Uie probability of the increase of population, 

Is population likely to increase ? Tliis will be considered under the head of “ Com¬ 
petition,” but for present purposes I may assume an increase of 25 per cent., or 2^ 
lakhs aswithiu tho range of possibility. By the above estimate the annual value of the 
additional manure would be from Rs. 67,500 to Rs. 90,000. 

I avill estimate the possible increase to be from half a lakh to a lakh and a quarter, 
or from 2 to 5 per cent, of tho assumed rental of 24 lakhs. 

16. But there is anotlior way in which tho manure-supply may be materially 

* .V increased, and that is by the discoveiy of some substitute for 

TossibiUty of the cow- j i , • , 

flung used as fuel beoom- cow-duug as fuel. It is surely not unreasonable to suppose in 
ing avaUabie for manure, scientific progress that some substitute may b© 

found. I am told that a family of 5 or 6 will require 10 oow-dung cakes of nearly a 
seet each to cook their daily meal, and that a single person will require 3 or 4 ; also 
that tho greater number of people uso cow-dung and not wood. I regret that I have 
no statistics at present to verify this statement, but on the above data I assume that 
450,000 persons, or less than half the ixipulation of the, district, require 1^ seers of cow- 
dung cakes as fuel daily during the year (this calculation does not include; cow-dung 
used for warming purposes iu winter, or for burning lime, bricks, dead bodies, &c., &c.). 
By this assumption the total amount used daily would he 675,000 seers, or 16,875 
maunds, and annually 6,159,375 maunds. 

Now, the manure used for a sugar-cmie field does not exceed 200 maumls an 
acre once in 2 years, or 100 maunds a year. The rent of a cane field is at least Ra. 3 
an acre more than tho rent of an uumanured field. The manure now used as fuel 
represents, therefore, a rental of Rs. 3 per 100 maunds— i. 3 X 61,411, Rs. 1,84,23^ 
which is about 8 or 9 per cent, of the assumed.rental of 24 lakha.. 


Price paid for the ma¬ 
nure supplied by the City 
of Furruckabad for agri¬ 
cultural purposes 

Compared ;vith esti¬ 
mated -value of Kuuuouj 
manure. 
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Eetimatc of the increase 
in rental which may be 
due to increase of manure. 


17. Tile total possible increase due to manure is there¬ 
fore on both calculations from 2 to 14 per cent, of the assumed 
rental of 24 lakhs. 


Number of skilled cul- 
tivators. 


18. The character of cultivators greatly affects the rate 
of rent. 


It has always been the custom for landlords to tax skill and industry, which 
Skilled cultivators pay extract more produce from the soil, by higher rates. In Fur- 
higher rate than unskilled. ruckabad, Koormies and Kachoes pay 10 percent, and often 

20 per cent, more than Brahmins and Tbakurs. Tht* rent-roll of the future may, there¬ 
fore, rise with the increase of the skilltsd and industrial classes. What prospect is there 

Probable increa.se in the mcreasc ? They cannot invade land held by inferior 

Mmher of skilled cultiva- tenants with right of occupancy, and as tenants with rights hold 
three-fourths of the cultivated area, cne-fourth only is now open 
to new tenants, and it is probable that this area will be greatly diminished by the trans¬ 
fer of non-occupancy tenants into the occupancy class under the 12 years’ rule. It 
certainly would not be safe to estimate that more than one-tenth of tho cultivated area 
can pass from the hands of the inferior to the hands of the superior classes. Assuming 
that this change may take place, and that the new tenants can pay 15 per cent, more 
than the old ones on one-tenth, the increase to the rent-roll of 24 lakhs would be 
per cent, or Rs. 36,000. 

19. But there is more prospect of a less violent process taking place which will 
Improvement in the not necessitate the removal of existing (mltivators. There 
iMskined Jind^ noLindus- seems to be no reason why the non-industrial classes should 
trial classes. not gi-adually acquire an industrial character. I believe this 

change in their character is taking place. One of the chief causes of the difference 
between the two classes is caste prejudice. Notable instances have occurred where caste 
prejudices, which interfered with agricultural progress, have broken down. I may 
mention an example. When the cultivation of indigo was introduced into tho Sheoraj- 
pur pergunnah of Cawnimvc, not a Brahmin or Thakur would touch or sow in his field 
the unclean plant. It is said that at last the Rajah of the Chundel clan set the example 
by sowing one of his own fields with indigo, and forthwith all the Tliakurs followed suit. 
They certainly do not object to grow it now. In confirmation of this story, I may men¬ 
tion that tho most influential zemindar of tho same pergunnah, who is a Brahmin, and 
owns several villages, has told me that oven now some Brahmins refuse to sow indigo ; 
but that many more have permitted themselves to do so in consequence of the example 
which he himself set them. Much the same has occurred in the ease of potatoes. 

I have no doubt that as intelligenco spreads, the skill and industry of the baok- 
Ward classes will improve, and that they will rise eventually to tho level of the better 
classes, which, of course, means that they will be able to pay higher rents. At present 
the assessment of many villages is necessarily pitched at an abnormally low figure on 
account of the backward condition of the cultivators. It would be wrong, by tbe 
perpetuation of Ibis favour, to give such cultivators an unfair advantage over their in¬ 
dustrious neighbours, and would be contrary to tbo principle on which all rents and 
assessments arc now baaed. 


20. I have not statistics sufficiently complete to enable me to state what is the 

Estiinate incrcaai! in the proportion of land )ndd by inferior classes, but it is certain)}* 
rcntfll due to increase of . t -n .i . 

cultivating akill and in- than 5U pci* cent, i will assume that .50 per cent, of the 

cultivators will eventually improve to such a degree that th(iy 
can pay 10 to 20 per cent, more than they now do. This would add from 5 to 10 per 
cent, or about one lakh to the rent-roll of 24 lakhs. 

It may be argued that skill and industry should not be taxed ; perhaps not, but as 
a matter of fact they are taxed now, and the process will probably be continued. 
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21. The culturable area of the district not yet cultivated is recorded as 250,000 
Increase in cultivated acres, the cultivated area bein<v 660,000 acres. The greater 
ai ea. part of this 250,000 acres is very poor laud, and I do not think 

it likely that more than one-fourth of it could be brought under cultivation without an 
appreciable rise in prices. But should a rise in prices occur, which is not an impossible 
contingency, the margin is a large one. Much of this hind is partially affected by 
“ reh,” and should any means be discovered for the removal of “ reh,” would become 
very valuable. 


22. The area brought under cultivation during tho last 30 years has been 140,000 


Increase in cultivated 
area durinj' the late set- 


acres; this large increase in the cultivated area is due to the 
circumstances that the last settlement took place shortly after 


tlemcut. 


the great famine of 1838, when a largo area of land had been 


thrown out of cultivation. 


23. Putting aside tho contingencies of rise in prices and removal of “ reh,” I 


Estimate of probable in¬ 
crease in rental due to in¬ 
crease in cultivated area. 


estimate that the extension of the cultivated area may reach 
from 50,000 to 100,000 acres, at a rent of Rs. 3 an acre. This 
estimate gives an increased rent of Rs. 1,50,000 to Rs. 3,00,000, 


or 6 to 12 per cent, on the rental of 24 lakhs. 


Condition affecting value I now pass to tho consideration of the conditions 

of produce. which may enhance the value of produce. 


25, With tho exception of railways, this district possesses means of communica- 
Improvement in means tion above the average; two branches of the Grand Trunk Road 
of communication. meet in it. It is connected by the Canal and by the Ganges 

with Cawnpore, Allahabad, Mirzapore, and Patna. It is difficult to say what cflfect 
railway would have on the district generally, but there is no doubt that it would have 
a disturbing inffuonce on the localities through wliich its route might lie. It certainly 
would not be safe to prophesy that Futtehgurh will never be connected by rail with 
Cawnpore. 


26. I do not feel myself called upon to discuss these questions at any length as 


Decrease in value of 
money and increase in the 
demand fur agricultural 
produce. 


they are not of a local character, and I will confine myself to 
the production of such local evidence as I have been able to 
obtain regarding the rise of prices during the last 50 years in 


tills district. The prices of wheat, barley, and jowar arc recorded for three market towns 
in different parts of the district from 1803 to 1823, and for five market towns in the 


district from 1823 to 1871. 


27. A diagram constructed on the principle of a diagram which appeared in the 
Diagram sliowiug oscil- Indian Economist is appended to this report in Appendix A., and 
lation of prices, this exhibits clearly tho oscillations in prices during tho pre¬ 

sent century. 

[An examination of the diagram in tho Appendix shows that there are three well 
The paragraph between marked periods. The first previous to the famine of 1817, tho 
SdInthcVmocTnote; second between the famine of 1817 and 1854, and the third 
as tile diagiam has been bctwoou 1854 and the present time. On a review of the whole 
modification. period betwefiii 1803 and 1871, it appears that the number of 

times which the price of wheat rose above 24 seers per rujiee is equal to the number of 
times which the prion of wheat fell below 24 seers, excluding the four great famine 
years, 24 seers may therefore be taken as the medium price of wheat, Kow, from 1803 
to 1817, the price of wheat never fell below 24 seers. From 1817 to I'SSl the price 
was 19 times above, and 15 times below 24 seers, and from 1854 to 1871 it was 3 times 
above afid 13 times below 24 seers. There is therefore an unmistakeable rise in prices 
since the commencement of the centoy, and it is a noticeable fact that, although tho 
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price rose twice in times of scarcity during the second period above the maximum 
attained in the 3rd period, and several times to a height above the average, yet it 
always returned by a rapid and violent oscillation. But in the last period there has 
been no sign of the recovery of the price to its former condition. On the contrary, 
there is every aj)pearance of its inclination to maintain a higher and more unvarying level. 
Still I think it would be advisable to suspend final judgment until tho recurreeuce of a 
scries of undeniably favourable seasons. Should these fail to restore prices to the aver¬ 
age level maintained during tlie second period, the rise in prices will be unmistakeable.] 

„ . 28. TIic next questions for consideration are those which 

Conditions affecting PESK ec 2. o ■ ■-i , 

fits of cultivation. anect tne profits of cultivation without anecting value of pro¬ 

duce. 

These would tend to ineroase rent-rates by iacreasing the profits of cultivators. 

Improvements lowering One illustration will suffice. It is is very easy to imagine that 
cost of production. 1 . . j j o 

a marked improvement may some day occur in the construction 

of well-apparatus. I will quote tho words of an officer of greater experience than my- 

subject, Mr. Ricketts, Commissioner of Allahabad. 

“ It is certain that tho cultivator’s irrigating power would become far more produc¬ 
tive if he possessed information relating to a few simple appliances, or by introducing 
a few contrivances in use, in other countries, no further advanced generally than this” 
[Revenue Reporter, Vol. V., No. IV., page 202]. 

The general adoption of any improved well-apparatus would have a widespread 
effect on the profits, of cultivators. 

I am far from wishing that every circumstance which increases the tenant’s profits 
should be made the occasion of extracting more rent from him, but the' contingency 
is a possible one, and I am bound to bring A forward. 

29. The last question which remains for consideration is,—how far rent is liable to 

Competition. be affected by incroase of competition ? 

Has the cultivator any Competition cannot raise rents unless there is a margin of 

margin of prodt ? profit to the cultivator over and above what is necessary for 

subsistence. 

30. Does such a margin exist where the full standard rates arc jiaid ? And, if 
such a margin exists, are there any other obstacles which may prevent competition 
from exercising any influence. 

I regret that it is impossible to state, with any certainty at present, what profits 
cultivators arc making. Safe .statistics are utterly wanting. Ou the strength of such 
statistics as I have collected, I believe that an industrious and intelligent cultivator, 
such as a Koormce, can, with the prices lately prevailing, make such a profit on a hold¬ 
ing of 5 acres of good land that he never need borrow from the mouej'-lendcr. 

I can produce a Koorraee who, since the mutiny, inherited from his father a debt 
(he states of Rs. 500) ; he has paid this off and is now lendiu'g small sums to needy 
cultivators, solely with the aid of the profits he has made in a holding of five acres in 
a small village rented at the high rate of Rs, 10 an acre. 

But tho profits of ordinary cultivators are, I am convinced, not largo enough to 
induce competition. The least pressure caused by a bad harvest drives them in shoals 
for temporary assistance to the money-lender, and in some villages not a few arc per¬ 
manently in debt. If, howovex, agricultural skiU and industry become more universal 
attainments than at present, both profits and the number of skilled competitors (Jk:ovi- 
ded by the faniili e s of the cultivating classes will increase simultaneously. 
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So far as profits may rise in consequence of a rise in prices^ the law offers its 
assistance for enhancement of rent, hut competition would, if free to do so, begin to 
make-play long before the cumbrous machinery of the law was put in action. 


31. It remains to consider what checks to competition exist. The principal 

, . . checks would be (1) deficiency in population; (21 inability to 

Checks to competition. ,.,i ^ ^ ^ ^ 

obtain land. 


Population of Purruck- 
bad. 


32. Is the population of Furruckabad likely to increase ? 


Compared with that of 
other districts. 


The following table shows the relative thickness of the 
population of the different districts of the North-Western Pro¬ 
vinces in the vicinity of Furruckabad:— 


District. 


Furruckabad, 

Cawupore, 

Bauda, 

Futtelipore, 

Ilumeerpore, 

Allahabad, 

Myupoory, 

Etah, 

Ktawah, 

Agra, 

Muttra, 




Population per 
square mile. 

Number of cul¬ 
tivated acres 
per 100 of 
population. 

Number of cul¬ 
tivated acres 
per 100 of 
agricultu r a I 
population. 



541 

66 

Ill 



604 

66 

100 



240 

121 

237 



431 

79 

125 


... 

228 

144 

248 

••• 


607 

76 

132 



420 

83 

124 



437 

82 

152 



.364 

86 

IS9 



630 

76 

122 

• «« 


478 

98 

J66 


Furruckabad and Cawnpore appear to be more thickly populated than surrounding 
districts, and, as regards cultivated land, Cawnpore is the most thickly populated. 
The average of both exceeds that of all European couutriiis, hut this is a natural result 
of the inexpensive habits of the inhabitants of this country. A comparison between 
the two parts of the world cannot be made. 


For the purposes of this enquiry, it is not necessary to travel further than the 
m'ighbouring districts. The following table Avill give a still clearer idea than the pre¬ 
ceding one of the position held by Furruckabad aud Cawnpore among them. In 
drawing up this table, I have omitted all pcrguimabs in neighbouring districts in which 
tlic “lakhraj” area is so large as to disturb calculations, and I have also omitted all 
perguniiabs containing large towns :— 


Tuji Population 

19 

NuMBEK or- rBBOUN.NAUS. 








Average Eeve- 







nue rate. 

Over, 

Under. 


Small Districts. 

Cawnpore. 

FurrueJeabad. 





Per square 
mile. 




Ks. 

a. p. 

... 


In. 

None. 

None. 

None, 



450 

600 


6 


>9 

1 

4 10 

500 

630 


to 

„ 

tf 

1 

11 2 

550 



6 

1 

i 

1 

12 3 

600 

erio 



None, 

None. 

2 

2 4 

650 

700 


G 

1 


1 

14 10 

700 

750 


1 

i 

19 

1 

11 3 

750 

800 


8 

2 


2 

2 11 

800 

8.60 


3 

1 

♦9 

2 

3 0 

860 



1 

None. 

4 

2 

2 6 

900 

950 


2 


1 

2 

7 0 

050 

1,000 


None. 


None. 



1,000 

1,060 



1 

Ij 

2 

15 5 

1,060 

1,100 

1,100 



None. 



... 

1,150 







1,160 

1,2 lb 

>7 

” 

1 

>1 

2 

15 5 
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33. This table shows that Cawnpore and S’urnickabaJ aro well to the front in 

tMffe.reiico in population population, but I do not think that this fact precludes a further 

not certainly due to soil. increase.; some parts of the district are far behind other parts ; 
and although this difference is partly duo to difference of soil, yet it is not so entirely ; 
for instance, the tract of land in the Bilhonr pergunnahs, which lies alongside the 
Xunnouj porguunah, I have asciirtaincl toihold a population, of 1,080 to the (uiltivateJ 
square mile, while Kunnouj has 966 only. Both Russoolabad' and Billiour have popula¬ 
tions of over 1,000 per cultivated square mile, and both are pretty equal in, soil and 
advantage, with five other porgunuahs of the Cawnpore District, in none ol which the 
population is over 850 to the cultivated square mile. 

I believe the excess in Bilhour and Russoolabad to be chiefly duo to better culti¬ 
vation. 

34. These considerations lead me to conclude that the population of the Cawnpore 
Is cultivated laud opeu District is sufficiently large to supply competitors,, for land, and: 

to competition. that, with skill and industry, there is room on the land for a still 

large number of cultivators. Tlie next question is- whether land is open to new compe¬ 
titors. 


Culturabhi laud may be broadly divided into four classes; ^l).3eer or proprietors’ 
land: (2) land held by tenants with right of occupancy: (3) land held by tenants 
without right of ociiupaucy; and C4) laud not yet cultivated. 


Of these- (2) is virtually closed to competitors, (1) is open where zemindars do not 
eultivate themselves, (3) is open where the zemindars aro willing to oust the old tenants, 
and (4) is open wherever the zemindars take the trouble to invite cultivators to settle 
on it, or break it up with their ploughs. 

35. The comparative areas held by cultivators with and with rights at the last and 
Land held by cultivators present settlements are shown tho following table for 1,158 vil- 
■with right of occapancy. lages in which the statistics of last settlement could be found:— 

a 


Last Settcbment. 


Number of cul¬ 
tivators vitU 
right of oc cu- 
pancy. 

P«r(!ent- 

age. 

Number o£ cul¬ 
tivators with¬ 
out right of 
oocupaucy. 

Percent- 

nge. 

1 

Number of cul¬ 
tivators with 
right of occu¬ 
pancy. 

Percent¬ 

age. 

Number of cul¬ 
tivators with¬ 
out right of 
occupancy, j 

[ Percent¬ 
age. 

3,063 

4 

S2,720 

96 

40,074 

63 

23,974 

37 








23 

20,816 

7 

2,47,949 

9» 

2,31,292 

77 

71,6.93 



Fuksext. Settlement. 


This table shows what a great effect the 12-ycar8 rule has had in closing land to 
competition. It also shows that tho tenants without rights arc satisfied with smaller 
holdings than the tenants with rights. This is- of course partly the effect of competition. 

36. Of tho area still remaining open <^23 per cent.) a largo portion will probably 
Land held by tcnanl 5 -a^ become “ occupancy land” under the 12-years’ rule, and a I'ur- 
wiil. tlier portion will virtually be closed to coinp(^titiou in conso- 

quenco of the unwilliugne.ss of the zemindars to disturb existing arrangements. It is 
only in villages held by enterprising [mre.hasers that we find the old .set of idle cultiva¬ 
tors giving place to now and more industrious liands. The area therefore actually under 
the influence of competition, is not large. 


In seer land. 


37. In the seer land competition has really more influence than in culitvators’ 
land, probably because tho rents of scev land aro not enUired 
in the village records, and because the zemindars have less (;om- 
punction in ejecting tenants from their own private land; but I have no recoi-ds showing, 
what iuea is cultivated by proprietors themselves, aud what area by sub-tenants.. 

39 s 
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Culturable land. 


38, The cwltnrable area open to competition is, of course, so much of it as it would 
paj to cultivate at present prices. There is a considerable por¬ 
tion of very good land, which is only h'.ft unculth ated, I believe 
through the apathy of the zennindars : pei-haps now the settlement is over they will 
break it up. I should estimate quite 20,000 to 30,000 acres as being fit for immediate 
cultivatiou ; and I am convinced that if the landowners took the least trouble to invite 
tenants, they would find them with tin; greatest case. 20,000 to 30,000 acres is equal 
to 4 or b per cent, of the present cultivated an'a. 


The above remarks will give some idea of the amount of land open to competition. 
At a rough computation I may assume it to be one-third of the total cultivated and 
culturable area, excluding the poorest land, but competition can have no effect on the 
remaining two-thirds unless th(j rents of the two-thirds are allowed under tL(; law to be 
raised in some proportion simultaneously with the rent of the one-third, which I assume 
will be affected by competition. 

39. I will briefly recapitulate the possible changes which I have assumed may 
Luminary. occur from different causes in the rental ; — 

A .—Causes affecting quantity of produce :— 

1. Improvement in soil, ... 

2. Increase in water-suppl}^ 

3. Increase in manure supply, 

4. Increase in cultivating skill, 

5. Extension of cnltivated area, 


B. — Causes affecting value of produce :— 

1. Means of communication, 

2. Means in demand for produce, ... 

3. Decrease in value of money, 

C. — Causes affecting profit of cultivators:— 

Improvements lowering cost of production, 

Competition, 

I am of course aware that the computation under A. is necessarily of the roughest 
character, but I have preferred to reduce it, such as it is, to figures; for the reason that 
without figures the imagination might be led to form a purely impossible estimate. The 
estimates are in one way under the mark since they have been made independently of 
each other. If they are combined, the result would be higher. For instance if 50,000 
acres of barren soil wore improved irrigation would inesrease too; if water-supply w'ere 
increased manure would be more effectual, and percontra water would be of more use 
to a manured than to an unmanured field. 


6 to 12 per cent. 
2 to 8 „ 

2 to 14 

5 to 10 

6 to 12 


» 


Total 21 to 5G per cent., 
or from 5 to 13 lakhs. 


• • • May be improved by a railway. 
... f May affect prices and there- 
1 fore rent-rates to an indefinite 
••• 1 extent. 


"1 


Do. 


do. 


When to the probability of increase of rental under A. are added the considerations 
under B. and C., there certainly appears to bo strong grounds for opposing the idea of a 
permanent settlement. I conceive it to be quite possible that within a century the rental 
of the district may be doubled. A more rapid enhancement of rent has taken place 
in countries far more advanced, as for instance in Belgium, where rents and selling 
prices of land have doubled since 1830 (Cobden Essa}'S^. 

40. For the same reason that I object to a permanent settlomont I object to the 
Kateable incrcM.e of prop^'^al suggested in Section 1. of the Circular, with reference 
revenue. ' to a ratcble increase of revenue in proportion to the increase of 

prices. 
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Even supposing that there were no margin of cultural land, and no prospect of 
material changes occurring in the conditions of cultivation, I do not think that Settle¬ 
ment Officers ai-e so omniscient that their rates can be guaranteed as a safe basis for 
a permanent demand. As a rule, only the statistics of a single year are before them, 
and fraudulent concealment, and the accidents of the season, may produce imequal 
assessments in spite of the greatest care of the assessing officers. 

It would, I think, be dangerous to regulate assess mentsby the price of any one 
staple. Supposing, for instance, that wlieat were chosen, it would be very possible for 
the price of wheat to be affected by circumstances other than the value of money, such 
as a large demand for cotton. Cotton occupies the place of autumn crops, and not of 
wheat cro]>s, and therefore a large growth of cotton would raise the price of the autumn 
cereals relatively more than that of wheat crops. 

As a fact the prices of the autumn cereals never rose so nearly to an equality with 
the prices of wheat as in the years 1803-64, when the American war created an extra¬ 
ordinary demand for cotton. 

41. I am next required to consider the pressure of the last settlement at 66 per 
Revenue of past Settle- cent. One startling fact meets us at ths first step that within 
three or four years of the settlement it was found necessary to 
reduce the assessment from Rs. 12,79,814, to Rs. 11,32,078, i, e., by nearly a lakh and 
a half. 


A review of past settlement shows that the revenue of the district has practically 
maintained the same level since cession, and that an attempt to raise it during the fourth 
and fifth settlements resulted in failure, since we find the Government demand reduced 
by the revision of the fifth settlement to the original limit which it reached in the first 
assessment;— 


Perfrnnnahs. 

1st Settlement. 

a 

a 

-s 

• 4-3 

U 

3rd Settlement. 

4tb Settlement. 

5th Settlement. 

o 

CO 

ej C 

•§ s 
.2 I 

► W 

1 

Revenue before 
assessment. 

New Revenue as¬ 
sessed. 

Kunnouj, 

«•« 

2,00,280 

1,98,141 

2,19,238 

2,38,376 

2,17,177 

1,92,497 

1,98,001 

26,464 

Cliubramow, 

• •• 

91,607 

91,008 

86,566 

90,843 

1,01,137 

87,046 

92,741 

1,05,210 

TalgraiH) 

• •• • • * 

89,422 

90,284 

72,932 

1,18,956 

1,16,641 


99,085 

1,04,330 

Mahomdabod, 


28,120 

30,822 

30,551 

30,802 

34,867 


33,770 

38,310 

Shiimshabsd (Eafif), 

77,942 

78,811 

80,089 

82,970 

84,099 

77,714 

78,267 

89,180 

Bhojporc, 

.. 

64,388 

64,384 

67,106 

67,26.6 

84,214 

78,774 

82,022 

93,947 

Fahara, 


16,643 

16,699 

17,036 

17,.600 

26,657 

25,306 

26,89.3 

38,400 

Kiimnil, 

_ 

78,860 

67,684 

75,126 

85,465 

81,010 

76,300 

71,007 

85,969 

Shumshahad (W€St), 

1,14,036 

1,14,694 

1,14,010 

1,24,129 

1,26,459 

1,20,369 

1,17,706 

1,44,707 

Imrutpur, 


62,839 

65,924 

78,460 

87,711 

77,252 

75,811 

76,885 

87,410 

Khakhutmow, 

« • • • •• 

28,964 

20,401 

22,095 

23,003 

24,383 

23,389 

23,389 

24,760 

Purumuuggur, 

... 

15,471 

17,018 

16,741 

80,06+ 

16,860 

16,490 

14,335 

14,930 

Tirwathuttk, 

••• 

1,50,612 

1,46,383 

1,62,311 

2,11,377 

1,72,614 

1,45,114 

1,4,3,679 

1,57,560 


Total, 

10,18,974 

10,01,163 

9,41,269 

12,16,977 

11,63,160 

10,49,104 

10,56,780 

10,01,0,37 



Included 

in Taloo 

k Sorlk 

72,783 

69,770 

44,968 

44,261 

68,230 

Sukutpur, 

... 

Do. 

Sukut pore. 

51,297 

46,784 

38,006 

37,195 

41,615 

Sukrawa, 

... 

... 

... 1 

i 

Revenue 

free. 

... 


14,422 

26,025 


42. The present quota of demand (50 per cent.) is, I believe, dangerously near the 


safe limit. But it must be remembered that in both settlements 


Profit* of ' estate bor- percenta<re was taken of tho assosts, which it was assumed 
rowed at 66 per cent. v e. , . » » . 

the landlords could attain by the application of fair rent-rates, 

and not the percentage of existing rticorded assets. The assessments just concluded in 
Furruckabad are more nearly two-thirds of the assets than half (see para. 4). The fol¬ 
lowing figures arc good evidence of the ordinary profits made by proprietors. They 
show the profits made on the estates of the Rajah of Tirwa and Mr. Moxwell, and in¬ 
clude some 200 villages. Both returns are genuine. Mr. Maxwell is an European 
gentlemen of considerable position in these provinces, and, at the time of comniunica- 
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ting these figures, had long ceased to have any interest in the estate which he had 
sold some years ago. Tho Rajah of Tirwa’s estate is under the management of the 
Court of Wards, and tlie figures are sTrpplied by the Collector:— 



Pergunnah. 

District. 

Itent- 
roll, in¬ 
cluding 
extra 
receipts. 

Kevenue 

Profits. 

Percen¬ 

tage. 

Extra 

charges. 

1865. 

Ml'. Maxwell, ... 

Kuimouj, 

Tirwa, 

Furruekabad, ... 

13,383 

8,32(1 

3,063 

23 

735. 


Ditto, 

2,48;; 

l,3.Sl 

1,140 

40 

112 


Bilhour, 

Cawnpore, 

31,206 

17,023 

14,271 

43 

1,141 

Eajah of Tirwa,... 

... 

Furruckal)ad, ... 


1,63,240 

1,18,923 

43 





+ 8,603 




The average profits were about 42 per cent., out of which cesses and expenses of 
collection had: to be paid. By the now assessments the revenues have been raised about 
10 per cent, on the revenae, or about six per cent, on the rental, and the profits are now 
about 36 per cent., and the revenue- 64 per cent, of the uuenlianced rental. In order 
that tho profits may be 50 per cent, of the-rental— i. e., equal to the revenue—Rs. 100 
rental must be raised to 128j or 2ec,64, i. c;,. tho rental must bo raised 28 per cent. 
Under these circumstances, the demand of SO-i^er cent, on the attainable assests cannot 
said to be light t I do not think it would be possible to increase it in. the case of small 
proprietors. 

43. The only other gauge which we possess of the pressure of tho demand is a 
consideration of the transfers of land which have ocemTed since 
last settlement. Transfers are,, to a considerable degree, due to 
the extravagant habits of the people, and in many oases prices are fictitious. The 
indications afforded by them are therefore to some extent uncertain. On the whole, 
the largo number of transfers,, and the low prices, do point to heavy revenues. With, 
reference to the rise in prices, I woukl notiee that prices ought to rise with rise in pro¬ 
fits. I have culculated that six years’ purchase of rovemue in tho first decade should 
rise to seven years’ purchase of rcvemie in the last decade, if estates in general are simi¬ 
lar to the Maxwell and Tirwa estates in the rise of their rentals. 


Talile of Transfers. 


44. The following table shows tlio transfers for nine per- 
guunahs of tlic district:— 



Mortgages., 


Sales. 


Auctlous. 


Total Transfers. 



1840 

to 

1850. 

1850 

to 

1860. 

I860 

to 

1870. 

1840 

to 

1860. 

1B60 

to 

1860. 

IftOO 

to 

1870. 

1840 

to 

1850. 

I860 

to 

1860 

IRGO 

to 

1870. 

1840 

t.> 

1850. I 

1860 

U) 

18j0. 

1860 

to 

1870. 

Acre;*, 

3,151 

0,284 

20,631 

17.400 

11,387 

17,669 

17,928 


8,147 

3S,479 1 

24,681 

47,340 

Revenue. 

3,620 

32,556 

V 

28,158 

22,W7 

20.3(«) 

10.013 

21.707 

20,.397 


7,989 

44.321 1 

49,780 

51.827 

Price, 

Prico per acre, 

Year's purchase of 

79.228 

85 

243,310 

Hi 

69,324 

H 

130,801 

Hi 

101,320 

9i 

44,984 

1 

37,a4v 

b 

00,987 

H 

100,594 

^1 

252,4t>6,Cl3 

Si 

revenue, 

10 

.4 

It. 

a 

a 

n 


7 

Ji 

35| 

6 

8i 


The total area of the pergunnahs in which these transfers took place is just 
400,000 acres, and the percentage of area transfers in each decade is, therefore1st 
decade 9^ per cent, 2nd decade 6 per cent., 3rd decade 12 per ceut. The larger area 
transferred in the last decade shows that transfers are caused by other influences than 
heaviness of revenue: for revenues were lighter in the last decade than in the first. 
Moreover, the prico which land fetched was higher in the last decade than in either of 
tho other decades on the whole. 


45. After making allowance for the rise in rentals as above explained, I believe 
that the recent activity in the transfer of lai:d is due chiefly to 
Causes of transfers. causes—one the increasing embarrassment of tho old zemin¬ 

dars (especially the Thakurs), whose extravagance and improvidence no leniency in the 
demand can suppress; and secondly, the anxiety of businessmen of capital to purchase 
land, which perhaps, in consequence of the late rise in. prices they believe to be a safe 
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and probably a lucrative investment. Still, even of late years the prices given have 
been by no mc^ans large when measured by the number of years’ purchase of revenue— 
a fact which indicates that the profits, after payment of the revenues, must bo consi¬ 
derably lower than the revenues. I do not believe that bon& fide profits would ever fetch 
iu the market less than 10 years’ purchase. If this be so, then the revenues, which 
bear to the price a proportion of leas than 10 years’ purchase, must be greater than the 
profits. 

4G. With reference to the question whether large estates should pay more than 
small ones, I am decidedly of opinion that they should. All 
largo estates in the Furruokabad District were acquired by 
fraud or violence shortly before cession, and I have no sym¬ 
pathy for the ancestral titles of those individuals whose sires wore lucky enough to be 
confirmed in the possession of estates so acquired by the accident of the transfer of the 
Provinces to the British Govermnent. Apart from this consideration, I think it is an 
evil that unwieldy estates should be in the hands of single individuals, whose inability 
to superintend the collection of their rents, and the improvement of their land, requires 
the assistance of an intermediate body of managers, who eat up a considerable portion 
of the assets. I propose that every {iropriotor whose revenue, at 50 per cent., exceeds a 
certain amouut (say Rs. 5,000) should pay an extra revenue of 15 per cent, on tho 
surplus, the extra revenue to bo removed on the bond fide transfer of any part of the 
estate to a purchaser. Collusive transfers would no doubt take place in some cases, 
but collusion would endanger the rights of the transferor, and would of course be penal. 


In making such an arrangement, alloAvanco would be made in cases where estates 
have been purchased since last settlement, but purchases before last settlement were 
made when the extra 10 per cent, toaa charged, and do not require any consideration. 

I am next asked to state whether tho rent-laws restrict tho demand for land-revenue. 
I have had considerable experience in tho applioation of Act. X, to tho enhancement of 
rents in the Furruckabad District. 

The present law admits of the enhancement of rent (1) on the grounds that the 
r.ate paid are below the level of rates prevailing in similar land in tho vicinity; (2) that 
the value of productive power has been increased from causes other than the outlay of 
the tenant; (3) that the area is greater than the recorded area. 

Table showing enhance- 47. The following table shows the enhancement which has 
™ 2 i 8 ^ taken place in 1,218 villages since assessment 


Names 

of 

Fergunnah. 

No. 

of 

vil¬ 

lages. 

Bent-roll at 
time 

of 

asseasment. 

Estimated 
rent-roll of 
assessment 
rates. 

Bent-roll 

after 

enhancement. 

Bevenne, 

Bemarks. 

Chibramow, ... 
Bliojijur, 
Mohumdabad,... 
Pahara, 

Shumahabad 

(East), 

Talgram, 

Kunnouj, 

Total, 

167 

170 

60 

69 

122 

122 

623 

Bs. a. p. 

1,77,852 0 0 
1,32,391 8 0 

44,281 0 0 

22,230 1 0 

1,25,835 0 0 

1,54,938 0 0 

3,39,811 0 0 

9,97,342 9 0 

Bs, 0 . p, 

2,00,149 12 0 
1,43,520 12 0 
63,613 4 0 

24,509 8 0 

1,42,973 8 0 

1,86,617 4 0 
4,02,761 0 0 

Bs. 8. p. 

1,96,883 0 0 
1,03,988 8 0 
50,451 11 0 

24,923 13 0 
1,46,286 6 9 

1,74,491 0 0 

3,66,995 0 0 

Bs. a. p. 

99,960 0 0 
71,380 0 0 

25,850 0 0 
12,744 14 0 
68,260 0 0 

93,840 0 0 
2,05,977 0 0 

In the rent-rolls 
of columns 3, 4, 
and 5, the rate 
of rented land 
is applied to un- 
reuted land. 

1,218 

11,5,3,935 0 0 

10,63,018 6 9 

5,78,011 14 0 


48. These figures show that a large increase in the rental has been effected, and 
this increaseis greatly due to the influence of the first enhancing 

Effect of the first enhan- Clause of Act. X. of 1859. The backwardness of existing 
cine Clause o£ Section .. .iin iU 

xxll., Act X. of 1859, rentals (exhibited in para. 4) proves that there must be a very 

large number of fields paying below the prevailing full rent- 

rates paid for land of tbo same tdass, because the now rentals have been based on tho 

assumption that prevailing full rent-rates will he applied to all land. Now there is a 

special staff on tour in the district, whoso duty it is to help the landlords to levy, under 
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the first enhancing clausa, full rates in under-rented fields wherever the cultivators 
refuse to pay them. The table on the preceding page shows the effect of their 
operations in 1,218 villages. These enhancements have been made partly by consent 
and partly under the first enhancing clause of Act. X. In 72 villages of one per- 
gunnah I have ascertained the amount raised by consent to be Rs. 7,428, aii4 by 
legal procedure Rs, 4,305. The^finalresult of the operations of the enhancing staff will 
be that the rate paid on each class of land will bo brought, as far as possible, to the same 
dead-levels in the same neighbourhoods, and these levels will not again be materially 
disturbed. The influences which have been at work hitherto to produce the existing 
inequality of rents have for the most part ceased to act. For instance, the enormous 
increase of cultivators with rights of occupancy cannot recur; new occupancy tenants 
came into their new rights with much higher rents than old occupancy tenants. The 
rents of the new men are now being used as a standard to which the rents of the old 
men may be raised. But no such standard will be available for the future. Again, at 
one time rents were universally paid “ in lump.” Thiise lump rents were distributed 
over the several fields of each holding at last settlement. This distribution, being as 
often as not unequally effected, produced a large number of rents above the average, 
and a large number of rents below the average. The former have helped to raise the 
standard to which the latter may bo lifted. Inequality from the same cause cannot 
occur again. It would take too long to detail all the influences which have been at 
w'ork, but enough has been said to show that unequal distribution of rates will, to a 
great extent, disappear, or, in other words, the rent-rates of similar land will be brought 
to the same level in the same neighbourhood, and this result, so far as it may be attained, 
will preclude the operation of the first enhancing clause, which only gives the power 
of raising unduly low rents to the level prevailing in the neighbourhood on similar land. 

But it does not follow that the level to which rents may bo brought by this process 
is a fair one. As a matter of fact, the level differs in diffierent neighbourhoods, though 
the soil and advantages in them may be identical. Sorik, Tirwa, and Bilhour are three 
adjoining pergunnahs which I have inspected. They lie on the banks of the same river, 
and po.ssess much similar land. The level of rates in Sorik is 10 per cent, below the 
level of Tirwa, and 15 percent, below that of Bilhour for identically the same soil; the 
difference is owing chiefly to “ historical causes,” but now that these historical causes 
have disappeared, there are no means of equalizing the rents in the different pergunnahs. 
I can only raise the low rents in Sorik to the level prevailing “ in adjacent” places in 
Sorik. The first enhancing clause does not allow me to go 20 miles to Bilhour and say,— 
Here is similar and paying rates 25 per cent, higher than the rates paid in Sorik; therefore 
I raise the rents in Sorik to the same level. The second enhancing 
Second enhancing Clause, ofi'ers no assistance, for it has boon ruled that under this 

clause a proportional increase only can be made; e.£/., if the Sorik rate is Rs. 2 an acre, 
and the Bilhoim rate Rs. 2-8 an acre, and the productive value be doubled permanently, 
the Sorik rate can be raised to Rs. 4, and the Bilhour rate to Rs. 5, but the Sorik rate 
can never be brought to an equality with the Bilhour rate. 

49. The defect in the law is manifest. It does not allow the general rate of an 
Defect in the enhancing undcr-rcnted tract to 1)0 lifte<l to a fair level. The remedy I 
law, and remedy proposed, propose is twofold: in the first place a greater discretion should 
be allowed to settlement and other experienced officers in the c.xtent of area from which 
putteo-rates may be chosen; and in the second place permission should be given to 
raise the rates payable by occupancy-tenauts in some fair proportion to the rates pay¬ 
able by tenants-at-will, w'hich tend to rise to a natural level by competition. 

I do not think, however, it would be safe to allow subordinate revenue officers either 
to make use of rates beyond adjacent places, or to decide the allowance which is to bo 
made for occupancy right. The law should remain as it is for them, and in all cases 
the provision of the law is a wise one, which directs the employment of prevailing and 
not of occasional or selected rates as the limit to which rents should bo raised. It 
would be dangerous to allow even experienced officers to use a few picked rates. 
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50. The second enhancing clause is, I take it, intended chiefly to provide against 

, , , ,, the contingency of a rise in prices. The determination of this 

determined by Govern- difficultquestioashoiud certainly not be left to the arbitrary deci* 
'*****^‘ sion of subordinate officers. I would recommend that periodical 

investigation by selected officers, into the circumstances of one or more districts, should 
bo authorized, and that the decision of these officei’s, after approval or modification by 
the Local Govenrment, should bo made the basis of enhancement. So far as the rise in 
prices depends on the decrease in the value of silver, I would recommend that the ques¬ 
tion be definitely settled by central authority for all districts. It is the duty, I think, of 
Govornmtiut to decide d priori such broad questions as these, and not to throw the bur¬ 
den of procuring expensive and, perhaps, ineffectual legal decision on the shoulders of 
individual landlords. 

51. I am next asked to state how far enhancement of rent-rates beyond the 

^ ^ ^ ^ present prevailing standard may be assumed as a basis of 

enhancement of rent^ratea assessment. For several reasons, I cannot think that it would be 
“■basis ^ assume any enhancemont of the rent-rates above the 
existing standard. In the first place the enhancement of under¬ 
rented fields, up to the prevailing standard, demand as heavy an increase of rent and 
revenue as the cultivators aud landlords can at present bear. In tlie second place, the 
first enhancing clause of the revenue law does not permit tho enhancement of rates 
beyond tho prevailing standard in land held by ocoupancy-tonants, which forms tho 
largest proportion of the cultivated area, while the second enhancing clause is practically 
ineffectual, until it may be dafiuitely settled whether prices have permanently risen. In 
the third place, it would not be expedient to throw more pressure on cultivators until 
it may be satisfactorily ascertained that their present margin of profits is greater than 
it appears to be, and that this margin is not likely to be reduced by a continued fall 
in prices. 


Expediency of interme¬ 
diate adjustment of oasess- 
caents. 


53. 


52. I am finally asked to state whether it would be 
expedient to leave assessments open to adjustment during a term 
of temporary settlement. 


Free permission to levy new demands by gradual increments would be a 
most useful measure. Tho suddenness of the increase is often 
oppressive both to landlords and tonaute. Mr. Maxwell, whom 
I have mentioned as an ox-proprietor of large estates, has told 
mo that the Immediate levy of a heavy increase has been folt by him as a great hardship, 
and that ho could not create immediately a corresponding enhancement in the rent-roll 
•without causing great distress to his cultivators. 

The practical effect of tho present system of immediately levying the new demands 
is, that -u’here rent-rolls are very low tho full rent-rates cannot be maintained as a basis 
for the assessment in villages held by proprietors without capital. 

54. I do not think that any further intermediate variation in the assessment of 
this district would bo expedient, except on account of the intro- 
ofAuction of canal water into previously unirrigated land. The 
canal question, it is needless to say, presents considerable diffi¬ 
culty. I will bring forward an instance in which the condition of canal-irrigation, 
under the assessment of a fair revenue for thirty years, is impossible. I refer to the 
pergunnah of Bilhour, which I am called upon to assess during the present season. 
During inspection I find that almost every one of the numerous water-courses now 
supplying the pergnnuah with canal-water has been condemned, and that an entirely 
new system of irrigation channels for the distribution of water has been projected. 
These alterations will seriously affect tho condition of the water-supply in many villages. 

I recommend a quinquennial revision of assessment in canal ■villages, aud I propose 
the following system for the adjustment of the demand. 
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55. Tho enhanced demand on account of canal-water is of a donblo character— 


Proposed system of as¬ 
sessment of canal-irri¬ 
gated laud. 


firstly^ there is the price of eanal-wator, secondly, the Government 
share of the increased rental, due to the conversion of dry into 
irrigated land. 


I propose that the price of canal-water should be fixed on the crops grown in 
p ^ ^ each field, bitt by a totally different method from that now em¬ 

ployed. I would divide all fields into classes, either five or 
six in number, In aocordanoe with the crops usually grown on each field. Thus, fields 
usually growing market garden produce would be placed in the first class, those 
growing cane periodically in tho third class, and ordinary rubbee and wheat fields in 
the fifth class, and, perhaps, rice in a sixth class. The rate payable for each class would 
be formed by a calculation of the average number of waterings required by each kind 
of crops—good and bad years together. For instance, a field growing alternately jowar 
and barley would require two waterings in one out of two years. The annual charge 
would be the price of one watering. Tire first classification of crops would be neces¬ 
sarily imperfect and lenient to the cultivator in consequence of the absence of any 
accurate record of crops grown. But as a careful record of crops from year to year 
is an essential part of the system I propose, this difiSculty would be diminished year 
by year, and eaob quinquennial revision of the classes would render the list more per¬ 
fect. If expedient, the preparation of the list might be postponed until the statistics of 
3 or 4 years had been collected. I do not regard the question of expense in preparing 
a record of crops as the slightest obstacle, since I am strongly of opinion that an accu¬ 
rate register of crops should be kept up by a special statf, if necessary, in every village 
of the district, whether irrigated by a canal or not. I nood not discuss here the 
extreme utility of the information which would be afforded by such registers. With 
a very tolerable amount of supervision, the oorrectness of the classified list of field 
would be insured. Each year’s record would amend the previous records. The omis¬ 
sion of sugar-cane, for instance, in any ono year through fraud would be eventually 
rectified by the record of it in a subsequent year. 

But only the classification of those fields would bo necessary in which canal-watef 
was required. I would leave it to the cultivators and zemindars to choose the fields 
for which they might require irrigation. 


A list of such fields should be filed through the putwaree, and, once filed, these 
fields should remain on tho classified schedule for the term of settlement. Permission 
should be given to add to this list at any time; but the removal of no field from the 
list should be allowed except on special grounds approved by a competent officer. 

The irrigation of any fields not on the list, or the growth of any crop in one cla*”* 
belonging to a higher class, should be punishable by fine, 

56. This system has tho following advantages over the present one. In the 
first place the zemindars and cultivators will be relieved from 
proposed visitation of the measuring Ameens, who bully them 

and whom they have to bribe, while Government will save tho 
expense of the Ameen’s pay; and the loss, no small one, caused by their dishonesty. 
The supervision of tho Amoon’s work is a much moro ditBcult one than tho supervision 
of the crop registry would be, since the Ameen’s register is annually renewed, while the 
crop register would be merely corrected and improved each year. It will also bo easier 
to discover tho occurrence of a crop than the ocourronco of irrigation. Practically, 
Canal Officers have little time for careful supervision of Ameen’s measurements in con¬ 
sequence of their heavy executive duties. 


In the second place, cultivators would no longer be tempted to stave off irrigation 
until their crops were renewed. Canal officers will, I know, bear me out in the assertion 
that much self-imposed injury is occasioned to the cultivators from this cause* 
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In tlie third place, Canal authorities would have at their eommaud a very approxi- 
matd estimate of the quantity of water required in each district. 

57. The Government share of the rental due to irrigation will be easily calculated 

Goremment .hare of Crop register, in villages, or in land into 

rcutul due to canal in vil- which caual-water may bo introduced for the first time. The 
lages newly irrigated. . , -i. . , , , » . . 

crop registers will include a record of irrigation by welts; 
year by year this register will become more accurate. A list of tho previously dry 
fields can at once be constructed, and an extra revenue be calculated in accordance with 
the improvement in irrigation. I would recommend a quinquennial revision of this extra 
revenue on a review of the increased area for which irrigation is demanded during tho 
lustrum. 


58. A calculation of the rental due to canal in villages already irrigated by canal- 

water is practically impossible. After the inspection of seven 
irrigAtcd!**^** previously pergunuahs, I am convinced that, except for the purpose of 

making a rough estimate of the benefit effected by the canal, any 
investigation is useless. Wells have been ploughed over and effaced, and it is impossiblo 
to discover with any precision what area was or was not previously irrigated by wells. 
Should canal-irrigation be withdrawn from any village, it would be necessary to insti¬ 
tute a fresh enquiry into tho irrigability (if 1 may use the word) of the village from 
wells. I could propose iu such a contingency, which is after all not a common one, that 
a very liberal deduction should bo made from the revenue and rental at first, in order 
to enable tho cultivators to reconstruct wells, and that the revenue should be enhanced 
at the end of the two quinquennial periods immediately following the withdrawal of 
the canal. This adjustment of the revenue would be easily eftersted on a review of the 
crop and irrigation revenue. It would be necessary only to exercise special careful 
supervision over tho crop registers in such villages. 

59. It is easy to see that the whole system will depend on an accurate register 
of crops and irrigation. I repeat that accuracy can effectually bo 
maiutaiued without difficulty; because each year’s returns will 
render the classification more accurate, and 1 conceive that any 

expenditure incurred in the direction of securing an accurate crop register will be amply 
repaid by tho valuable information which it will provide as to tho agricultural resources 
of the country. 

60. 


Keces.ity of accurate 
register of crops. 


Conclusion. 


I have endoavourod in tho above report to base my suggestions on statistical 
information and ascertained facts, in accordance with the desire 
of tho Board, expressed in tho concluding pariigraph of their 
Circular J, J. J., and 1 trust that the length which I have permitted my remarks to 
reach will bo excused by the difficulty and extent of the subject. 


Beport hj S. 0. B. Kidsdale, Esq., B.A. Settlement Ojjicer, Etah, No. 126, dated 
Nynee Tal, the 24</« Augwst, 1872. 

Pebmanent Settlement. 

2. In endeavouring to fix equitable rates for the permanent assessment of a tract 
calculated ou a share of the rental assets, there are obviously two main points to which 
enquiry must be directed—(1), the adequacy of existing rents, and (2) the probability 
of thoir increase. Tlie importance of the first point is illustrated by the conditions of 
Pergunnah Baghput, Zillah Meerut, the second by tho history of the Boolundshuhur 
and the Bengal Settlements. 

3. There seem to be two methods available for ascertaining tho adequacy of the 
rental of a tract. One, by comparing the ratio which its rental bears to its total gross 
produce with the ratio shown by other tracts, the other, the simpler one of comparing 
the actual rents paid with reference to similar conditions of soil and other capabilities 
in parts adjacent. 

41 s 


I. 

Whether it be possible 
to lay down Boine standard 
of average rates below 
w'bic^ no settlement oliail 
be confirmed la perpetuity 
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4. To adopt the first plan requires strictly an elaborate estimate of the total actual 
produce which, as often as it has been tried, has been found impracticable to effect 
with sufficient accuracy, to be depended on in calculating the total value of the actual 
gross out-turn of a large tract of country ; it would, however, perhaps, be not impossible 
to effect a comparative valuation between two given tracts by adopting the same 
method in each, which, though not giving an exact valuation of the produce of each, 
would sufficiently establish their comparative productiveness. There would still remain, 
however, many collateral conditions beyond actual fertility of soil, which materially 
affect the rental capability of a tract, which could not be thus mathematically estima¬ 
ted and compared. The second method, though more general in its nature and less osten¬ 
sibly precise, would probably in intelligent hands prove the safer means of comparison. 
It was the means adopted in treating of the condition of Pergunnah Baghput, 

5. It was there shown that although the condition of the tract in regard to 
agricultural development was sufficient to warrant permanent settlement, yet the 
actual rental was so inadequate that the highest assessment which could be imposed 
in the pergunnah under its existing rental conditions would ultimately entail an 
immense loss to the Government revenue. The inadequacy of the rental was satisfac¬ 
torily proved by comparison with the rental conditions of the adjacent pergunnah, 
and it may, I think, be inferred generally from that enquiry that the relative adequacy 
of the rental of a tract is practically sufficiently ascertainable by that method. 

6. A third, the pure d priori method, may recommend itself to some minds, 
of conceiving all the causes which ought to have come into operation to affect the rent, 
appraising the exact effect which each should have had, and thence developing the 
true ideal rent-rate of the tract in question: but this ingenious process appears scarcely 
sufficiently practical for actual use. 

7. Illustrations of the rise in rents, and prices in the tracts immediately under 
my observation, I will enter into further on, after the general and abstract question 
has been discussed. 

8. The second main point of enquiry is the probability of the increase of rental 
assets subsequent to the fixation of the demand, the rock on which the Boolundshuhur 
Settlement is held to have foundered : for it is obvious, that if any large increase in 
rental assets can be foreseen, the assessment of the tract cannot be fixed in perpetuity. 

9. With a view to devising safeguards against such increase, the causes and con¬ 
ditions under which the increase occurs must be analysed. 

They seem to be capable of classification under two main heads :— 

I. —Increase of production. 

II. —(When production has reached its limit) Iliso of values. 

Under the first of these main causes are ranged,—(1) increase of the cultivated 
area, (2) improvement of existing cultivation, which may be effected in three principal 
methods,—(ffl)extension and improvement of irrigation,(ft)highcr farming, (c) introduc¬ 
tion of more valuable staples. The second main cause is due to—(i) competition for 
land consequent on increased density of population, (2) rise in the prices of produce. 

10. The combined effect of all these causes in their fullest operation is to produce 
a condition under which the Government share of the rental assets may safely be fixed 
in perpetuity, for the estate would have thereby reached its maximum of development 
united with'its maximum of rental, But, although the great problem may tliorefore 
be capable of solution by raising each of the above factors to its highest power, we are 
no nearer its practical application until we assign to each of them a definite value or 
standard. Now, of the first class of causes tending to increase rental assets—ufr., 
increased production—it is by no means impossible to fix such a standard as may be 
thought advisable: for tboy deal only with actual and ascertainable facts, with limits 
either absolutely known or capable of sufficiently close approximation and definition. 
A distinct standard of this class of conditions has indeed, already, been laid down in the 
Secretary of Slate’s Despatch dated 23rd March, 1867, wherein it was declared as the 
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result of full discussion and mature deliberation that an estate might be permanently 
settled when cultivation had reached 80 per cent, of the cnlturablo area, and when there 
was no prospect ol' improvement in assets of more than 20 per cent, by means of canal- 
irrigation. It seems however open to doubt whether those conditions impose suffici¬ 
ently close restriction. Countless villages and wide continuous tracts of country have 
already passed the limit of 80 per cent, of cultivation; and as so large a margin of 
culturable waste seems to be by no means necessary to the adequate development of 
agricultural wealth, but, on tho contrary, seems hardly over to be left in the most 
advanced villages, I should be iuolined to reduce the margin at least by onc-half and fix 
the standard of cultivation at 90 per cent, of the culturable area. Tho other condition 
should, I think, bo similarly and much more widely expended. I should refuse perma¬ 
nent settlement to all villages in which there was a prospect of improvemont in assets 
of 20 per cent., not only from canal-irrigation, but from any kind of irrigation, or any 
other assignable means whatever. 


11. Supposing, however, that all the conditions showing tho improbability of 
increased production are fully answered, how can tho second cla.ss of cause.s, the rise in 
values consequent on competition, and rise in prices, be dealt with, and their effects anti¬ 
cipated ? It appears to me a hopeless and chimerical task to attempt to estimate the 
extent to which thoso disturbing causes may develop, or the rapidity and amount of 
their influence on rental assets, so as to make them a definite factor in fixing rates for 
a permanent settlement. It may be evident that a tract is somewhat deficient in popu¬ 
lation, and that rents have not yet been influenced to any appreciable extent by prices, 
but it seisms to mo impossible to come to any coD(!ln.sion on d priori grounds as to 
how soon, and to what extent, increasing population will forco up rents, nor when tho 
higher prices of-produoe will begin to have their legitimate effect, and to what extent 
they will operate. 

12. I am therefore of opinion that in determining tho rates at which a tract may 
be settled in perpetuity, it is possible to ascertain, with sufficiently close approximation, 
the adequacy of existing assets, and to provide against increase of assets by increased 
production, but tho further probable increase by rise of values cannot be estimated or 
provided for in the calculation. 


13. I now, therefore, pass to the second main question, whether, supposing U 

adequate rates could bo devised for assessing permanently fully developed estates, a rate- expediency of a per- 

. • Li 1 L .Till. .. 1 . ’ luanent BCttlement based 

able mcrease might be subsequently added in proportion to the lucreaso in prices. I on adequate rates of rent 

am decidedly of opinion that it could not. It seems scarcely to need demonstration cr^w“accordTDr*w 

that rents ouff/d to rise with prices, and it may, indeed, be admitted that they ultimately “ 

to some extent do so, but it has certainly never been shown, if, indeed, it is capable of 

proof, how soon a rise in prices affects rents, or what ratio exists between them. Even 

if by some abstruse and laborious manipulation of statistics any definite relation were 

established between the two, it would be by no means logical to infer that the same 

relation and same rapidity of effect would occur in differently circumstanced parts of 

the country, and to enact that on proof of a certain iiorcentage of rise in tho price of 

certain staples of produce, a certain percentage should be added to the Government 

demand might in many parts bo to discount a rise in rents which Lad never occurred. 

If prices only had risen and rents had remained stationary, it would be unjust to raise 

the demand: its justice would only be assured by jircof that rents had risen, and this 

fact, whether prices had risen or not, would be a fair ground for the enhancement. 

14. Tho principle seems a plausible one in theory, but is objectionable, not 
because of its being based on a theory, for a true theory must necessarily be true in 
practice, but because tho theory is imperfect. I therefore abstain from discussing the 
details of its suggested application. 

15. Even if some safeguard were invented to meet the rise in rents consequent 
on mcrease in prices, a similar and scarcely less enhancement is to he apprehended 
from competition for land, and, under the present system, from the gradual elimina¬ 
tion of protected tenants, which, if unprovided for, would ultimately produce the same 
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dreaded disproportion between rental assets and the States demand. How this effect 
is to bo anticipated and apportioned as a factor in the average rates for a permanent 
settlement seems a very intricate problem. 

10. Reviewing the whole (jnestion of the expediency of a permanent settlement, 
and the possible safeguards to be adopted in confeiTing it, I should propose to grant 
permanence of assessment in such estates which have reached their maximum of deve¬ 
lopment, and have already an adequate rental as defined in the foregoing remarks, mV., 
that the rental is on the average on comjiarison of all the natural and artificial advan¬ 
tages and capabilities of the tract, not below that of any neighbouring or similar tract, 
that 90 per cent, of its cultunable land is under cultivation, and there is no reasonable 
prospect of increase of assets, to the proportion of more than 20 per cent, by irriga¬ 
tion or any other means: and, to carry out the principle that the State should partici¬ 
pate in any subsequent rise in value, I would add a stipulation that in case of increase 
of assets by more than 20 per cent, at any period, tho State demand would be liable to 
enhancement, assets of course being defined to mean present rental value, not only 
returned income. 

17. It seems simpler that a revision of demand should be contingent on an actual 
increase in assets r.ather than on causes which theoretically ought to produce such 
an increase, hut are admittedly very uncertain in their operation. 

Tho principle, if not incapable of being successfully carried out in practice, would 
seem to promise the desired result, that really fully-developed estates would be secured 
against any revision of demand, and the State against any extensive sacrifice of revenue. 

coudition Reverting to the question of tho present adequacy and prospective rise of 

country under my own observation, it appears to me indubitable 
that, at any rate in the four pergunnahs witli which I have bad specially to deal, rents 
are considerably below the limit which they will ultimately roach. Especially in the 
three poorer pergunnahs along the left bank of the KaleeNuddee, Sabawarkarsana, 
Azamnagar, and Sirpoora, and in the latter most of tho three rents are, as a rule, 
particularly low. It is impracticable, as has been before stated, to fix an absolute 
standai’d as to what the limit of rent for each ought to be, but a comparison with tho 
actual average of admitted rents in other pergunnahs similarly situated along this 
Doab shows a very large disparity, Eor these three pergunnahs the averages of 
existing rents per cultivated acre are— 

Es. a, p. 

Azamnagar, «•* ••• 2 0 9 

Sirpoora, ... ... ... ... 1 15 10 

Sahawarkarsana, ... ... ... ... 2 6 4 

whilo proceeding westwards further up the Doab we get Soron, with an average rate of 
Bs. 2-8-1, Bilram, Rs. 2-12-11. Purbiana, Rs. 2-11-4, and Atrowleo, adjoining, in 
Allygurh, Rs. 3-4-5, while on the east the adjoining pergunnahs of Sbamsabad and 
Kampil in Furruckabad show an average admitted rental of Rs. 2-10-0. 

19. The reason of the inadequacy of the rental in these pergunnahs is that in 
all of them rents wore at the time of last settlement, and the revision which followed 
four years after, as far as can be gathered from tho assumed rates of the assessments, 
very low, the pergunnahs being all at tho time in a state of extreme agricultural 
depression from several successive years of scarcity and drought These low rates were 
stereotyped by the settlement, and the enormous margin of cnlturable waste then 
remaining absorbed all extension of agricultural industry, and left the rents of the old 
cultivation unaffected. To these causes must ho added the powerful influence of pres¬ 
criptive custom backed by legislation, and direct action of the Settlement Officer pro¬ 
hibiting alteration of rents of permanent tenants and placing that of tenants-at-will 
also under restrictions. Every outlet for their natural expansion being thus carefully 
guarded, it is scarcely to bo wondered at that rents should have remained nearly station¬ 
ary. The large rise in prices which since occurred in these tracts, as well as all over 
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the adjacent country, had consequently scarcely any appreciable effect on rents, and 
we find that in both Azamnagur and Sirpoora, the average present rates of admitted 
rents are lower than those assamod at last settlement, which were Rs. 2-2-11 and Rs, 2-0-9 
respectively. The immense extension of cultivation which has of course occurred in 
land of poorer average value than that before under tillage, has naturally tended to 
lower the average rate, and it is impossible to determine to what extent; but while 
prices have risen nearly 40 per cent in Azamnagur, and more than 70 per cent, in 
Sirpoora since last settlement, it is obvious that there must be a very largo margin for 
the expansion of rents. The population, however, in Sirpoora and in the northern and 
western parts of Azamnagur, which much resemble it, is still deficient, being for the 
former only 419 per square mile of culturable land, while in the adjoining pergunnah of 
Sahawarkarsana the density is 560 to the same area, and until this deficiency is 
considerably remedied, the rise in rents will be proportionally retarded. Pergunnah 
Sahawarkarsana is itself an illustration of this; for there population being far denser, 
although the rise in prices of produce was no greater than in Sirpoora, rents had to some 
extent risen; the average of actual rents being already 11 per cent, above the average 
assumed at last settlement, and showing a strong upward tendency, which will, in a 
few years, outstrip the margin o^ 18 per cent, by which the new assumed rental is at 
present in excess of the actual. 

20. In Pergunnah Etah Sakeet, on the other side of the Kalee Nuddee, the 
conditions are somewhat different, the soil being of superior quality, and both rents 
and assessment at a higher scale. The statistics, however, of this pergunnah are not 
quite completed so as to enable me to use them now as an illustration; they will how¬ 
ever be commented on in the rent-rate report on the pergunnah to bo submitted at the 
close of next month. 

21. The other pergunnahs of the district have not been under my immediate 
observation, and the reports on their proposed assessments contain no discussions 
illustrative of the present questions; but in all of them tho rise in the rental expected 
by the assessing officer has set in and is still in progress, in some cases perhaps 
exceeding what was anticipated. The power of the great engine, enhancement of 
rent, forced on the notice of the landlords by the enhancement of their revenue, 
is now beginning to be thoroughly appreciated by them, and acknowledged and feared by 
their tenants, and is wielded not only in formal suits, but not unfrequently as a persuasive 
influence for enforcement of higher rents irrespective of legal liability, and often never 
appearing in the rent-roll. 

22. The main reason why such enhancements are possible is undoubtedly to be 
found in the large rise in tho prices of all agricultural produce and consequentincreasod 
value of cultivation. The definite ratio between tho rise in prices and rise in rents, 
as I have before stated, has never yet been demonstrated, even if it be discoverable ; 
but as it is certain that prices must be a material element in the determination of 
rent, it may fairly be concluded that where prices have already risen immensely, and 
rents very slightly, the process of expansion of rents will probably still continue, even 
though prices remain for the present stationary. That prices generally will fall again 
for a continuance, I do not think is in the least probable, for the general causes which 
appear to have led to their rise ore of a permanent character, marking a step in tha 
advance of the nation ; whether they will rise still further or not is a very difficult 
problem. On the whole I am inclined to think that beyond the equalization of prices 
between remote districts by improvement in communication, the general prices of tho 
main food staples will not rise in any noticeable degree above th(ur present level, 
although especial products, such as indigo and cotton, may experience considerable 
fluctuations and so affect tho general average. 

23. The limits to which rents will rise are the more impossible to predict when 
other important changes are impending. The most momentous of all crisis in the 
agricultural condition of a pergunnah, the introduction of oanal-irrigation where it has 
been previously unknown, and where tho natural water-supply is very scanty and pre¬ 
carious, now awaits the greater part of the district. It will, it is anticipated, be intro- 
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Bilram, ... 11 "O 

Puochlanai ... S5'5 

Boron, ... 1(S'9 
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Etati Sakeet, ... 16*7 
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doced within tii6 next gix years, and with it will no doubt ensue the increase in popn**' 
lation, closeness of onltivation, and rents, which are almost invariably observable wher¬ 
ever canal-irrigation has hitherto extended. The most striking effect will be produced 
in the Doab between the Kalee Nnddee and the Ganges, especially in Pergunnahs 
Sirpoora, Puttialee, and Azamnagar, where I anticipate, after about twelve years from 
the introduction of canal-irrigation, the existing agricultural conditions will be scarcely 
recognizable, 

24. Increase in the rental to any extent by reclamation of culturable waste is 
now only possible in a few parts of the Etah District. Only in six ])erguDnahs out of 
the whole fourteen was the culturable waste remaining at time of measurement in 
excess of the limit of 20 per cent, of the culturable area, laid down in the Secretary of 
State’s despatch for callages qualified for permanent settlement, and this proportion has 
since the promulgation of the new assessments been largely reduced. A table showing 
the percentage of cnltnrablo waste to total culturable area in each pergunnah, as shown 
by the recent measurements, is added in tho margin. I doubt now if any one of 
thorn has nearly this proportion of available land. For the whole district, it will be 
noticed, that the culturable waste (in which 6ayAs are included) only just exceeded at 
time of measurement the prescribed 20 per ceut. It is now undoubtedly far below. 

25. Of the six pergunnahs showing the most culturable waste, three—Faizpur, 
Olai, and Nidhpur—are situated in the khadir of the Ganges, and the waste there being 
all easily capable of reclamation, and mostly well repaying it, is being rapidly ab.sorbed. 
In the other three pergunnahs the waste laud is chiefly high-lying s.andy soil of very 
poor qualit}', without any present means of irrigation, but there arc some tracts under 
d/tul* jungle which would well repay culiivatiou. Through all those three pergunnalis 
the new canal lines will pass, and in a few years scarcely any waste land will remain, 

TeMPOUAEY SEnXKMENTS. 

26. The absolute limit to the Government demand, the actual minimum of profits 
from the cultivation, beyond mere subsistence to the tillers, which can possibly be left to 
the holders of the soil, is very difficult to determine in the abstract, the right of the 
Stato being a complete monopoly, and the cultivation of the soil on which it is exercised 
being a necessary condition of human existence. The reasons for Ihuiiting the demand 
to 66 per cent, of tho not assets of the landlord were fully and exhaustively discussed 
when the question of the settlement of these pro\unces was first mooted: it is superfluous 
to repeat or recapitulate the arguments. Although this proportion was reduced for tho 
present revision of settlement to 50 per cent., it is demonstrable, at any rate with 
regard to the Etah District, that owing to tho largo amount of culturable waste available 
at the time of the original settlement, the actual incidence of the assessment, even when 
professedly leading only one-third of the assets as profits to the zemindars, was really less 
heavy than the assess¬ 
ment now calculated 
on half assets. The 
accompanying table 
shows for each' per- 

the compara" 
tive incidence of th® 
old and new assess, 
ments on the cultura¬ 
ble and the cultivated 
area. The amount of 
culturable land has of 
course really remain¬ 
ed constant, although 
at last settlement a 
very largo area of 

really culturable land was recorded as barren waste. Tho amount of culturable land, as 
recorded in the present measurements, is taken as the standard. It thence appears that for 
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the whole district together the incidence of the present half-assets assessments is 28 per 
ceni. heavier on the oulturable area than the previous settlement at 66 per cent., while in 
one pergunnah the increased incidence is Tas much as 56 per cent. The old assess¬ 
ment at 66 per cent, fell at he* 1-9-3 on the cultivated acre^ jbtit was reduced by 
extension of cultivation to Re. 1-2-lOj and might have fallen to Re. 0-14-9 had the 
whole of the culturable laud been taken up. The new assessments at 50 per cent, 
of assets fall at Re 1-8-7 per cultivated acre, and cannot fall lower than Re. 1-3-4 per acre 
oven if the whole available area be cultivated; this moreover being impossible, as some 
margin of waste must always remain, the lowest rate to which it can be reduced, if 
only the minimum of 10 per cent, of the culturable area be left uncultivated, is 
Be. 1-6-0 per acre. The actual incidence of the present assessments is consequently, 
even on the half-asset principle, considerably heavier than the former assessments at 
66 per cent., and, in fact, 66 per oent. of the assets was never, except perhaps in 
the first year or so of settlement, actually realized. As an argument, however, that 
neither 50 per cent., nor yet 65 per cent, of assets is the limit of demand which can bo 
taken from the holders of the soil, may be instanced the former assessment of Talooka 
Etah, in Pergunnah Etah Sakeet, whore the setUeraent was made with the village pro¬ 
prietors at 66 per cent with the addition of 29 per cent, on that jumma as malikana 
payable to the Rajah of Etah, forming,a total demand of more than 85 per cent of the 
assets. The details as to the present pressure of this demand, and its proportion to 
present assets, I cannot now supply, as the data are not yet quite ready. 

27. [The illustration required by the Circular to be given, with reference to this 
•ubject, of the “ average incidence of the present demand on the several classes of pro¬ 
prietors considered as petty proprietors, or as proprietors holding average or large 
estates,” I do not understand. I do not comprehend the point of tho desired com¬ 
parison, nor the motbod in which it should be exhibited. The incidence of the 
demand on estates of petty proprietors will either, it appears to me, exceed or fall below 
the average demand on estates of large proprietors according to the accident of the 
relative rental value of their estates, subject of course in some instances to a reduction 
in cases whore the petty proprietors are very numerous.] 

28. With regard to tho question whether the assessment might in some cases, as 
with talookdars, be fixed at more than 50 per cent,, I think it the soundest policy , to 
have one fixed standard for all full conditions of proprietary right such as those ordi¬ 
narily prevalent in these provinces. Where proprietary right is more imperfect, or 
where it is to be In some measure newly conferred, a higher standard may fairly be 
adopted. I do not see on what principle a higl)er rate of assessment on large proprie¬ 
tors could be defended, except their capacity to pay. It would be a direct discourage¬ 
ment to the accumulation of capital, and, besides the chance of disintegration, 
would he liable to endless evasions by recording various parts of a large property in 
the name of several relations or fictitious owners.- 

29. For very backward and partially developed tracts I think, in preference to assess¬ 
ing at more than half assets, the now prohibited system of progressive or rusuddee 
assessments much the most suitable, as tending best to encourage and compel exertions in 
agricultural improvement, more in accordance with existing customs (for cultivating 
leases are in such tracts usually given on the same system), and finally less burden¬ 
some to the owner ; for, in order to pay in the first few years what may be a fair aver 
age jumma for the whole period of settlement, ho must, unless possessed of considerable 
capital, necessarily plunge into debt, which may ultimately prevent the contemplated 
improvements being effected. 

30. The existing rent-laws, by imposing a cumbrous, uncertain, and expensive pro¬ 
cedure for enhancing the rents of mowrosee tenants, without permitting any reference Dq rMt-Isw 

to rents paid by “ unprotected ” tenants, undoubtedly largely retard, and in many cases »restrictioE 

considerably prevent, the natural development of the rental, and thereby restrict the 
Government revenue which is based thereon. Tho Settlement Officer in fixing the 

demand on a village is oompolled to pay strict attention to the degree to which the 
rent-roll under existing conditions can be expanded. In a village with a numerous 
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“unprotected ” tenantry, he knows rents will develop with the greatest rapidity and 
to the highest possible extent : with a protected tenantry paying at low rates, sur¬ 
rounded by neighbouring similar tenants under the same conditions, it is obvious that 
enhancement will be a slow and probably incomplete process, aud the assessment must 
be correspondingly lighter. These conditions being taken into consideration, the aver¬ 
age rates of tracts as in the Etah District, where protected tenants largely preponder¬ 
ate, are fixed necessarily at a corresponding scale, and I have found in practice that the 
Courts have hitherto always maintained rents decreed with diseretion with reference 
to these, rates ; but all allusion to rents paid by tenants-at-will or otlier natural standard 
of rent are carefully avoided. It is, however, a matter of no small difBeulty on occa¬ 
sions to find a sufficiency of satisfactory neighbouring instances in support of a rent 
clearly considerably below what is ordinarily jjaid by “ unprotected ” tenants, what is 
certainly a light rent, and what the tenant sued ought undoubtedly to pay, making 
every duo allowance for his position. 

31. I think sufficient consideration for “protected” tenants might be ensured 
by allowing them a specific deduction, say from 5 to 10 per cent., from what could bo 
proved to be ordinarily paid by tenants without rights of occupancy, and where such 
proof might not be obtainable, the Settlement Officer should be permitted full discretion 
to decree a “ fair and equitable ” fate under all the circumstances of the case. 

in. 32. To fix a higher assessment on the grounds of an anticipated rise in rents 

)^^pro»^ctiTe en- a^ove the full present standard would, in my opinion, bo a very dangerous system. Of 
nt of rents after course the real danger of the practice rests on the degree of uncertainty in the predic¬ 
tion of enhancement. If, by any proce.s8 of ratiocination, it could bo determined how 
soon, and to what extent, the rise would occur, it would be perfectly equitable to fix a 
jumma which would be a fair average of the State’s demand for the whole period of settle¬ 
ment, discounting the anticipation of the increased jumma at fair rates of interest. It 
appears to me, however, that no degree of certainty whatever, either with regard to the 
time or extent of the rise, can possibly bo attained ; and that in the choice of two risks, 
the loss of some revenue to Government, or the unjust appropriation of more than its 
fair share of the assets, the former, the lesser, politically, of the two, ought to bo 
accepted. 

33. For the same and similar reasons I would not allow any enhancement of 
aatment of de- assessments under a temporary settlement during its currency for any reason what- 

• neither for the introduction of canals, public works, nor diminution of the value 
of precious metals. Their effect on rents cannot be prognosticated with any degree of 
certainty. Above all things the certainty and inviolability of the settlement engage¬ 
ment, fixing absolutely the demand on tlie land for a specified term of years, ought to 
be maintained at all costs. It would, moreover, be much to be deprecated to make impe¬ 
rial schemes for the advancement of the comitry in a still further degree, objects more 
of dread than welcome by specifically declaring that their introduction would be followed 
by an increase in land revenue demand. The diminution of the value of tho precious 
metals is only another phrase for the rise of prices as long as prices arc measured in 
relation to them. It is a process of very gradual development, and should not be allowed 
in my opinion to affect temporary settlements, although it must be by no means lost 
sight of in arranging terms of permanent assessment. 

34. Some loss, indeed, to the Government revenue by the increase in the rental 
assets during the currency of temporary settlements is probably inevitable, and can 
only be prevented by providing contingencies of intermediate enhancements, and thereby 
destroying thb essential virtue of security and fixed limitation of demand, or else by 
the perilous system of discounting the anticipated increase before it has occurred. Two 
courses are open in meeting the evil—either to accept tho temporary loss in the hope 
of reaping the fuller benefit on the expiry of the settlement, with the consolatory reflec¬ 
tion that the riches of the people are the resources of the State, or to reduce ffie period 
of settlement acegrding to the backwardness of the tract and prospects of increase in 
rental. 
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Report bp Colonel A. H. Tern an, Deputy Commistioner, Jaloun^ No, 524, dated Oraie^ 

the 28tA Auyustf 1872i 

*••**«** 

6. The accompanying tables* taken from last Settlement Report give full detail^ 
regarding nature of soil and varciou rates paid on each as revenue and as rental. Tables 
are also furnishe<l from a recent memorandum by Mr, Auckland Colvin. A clear view 
of the present agricultural state of the district can be obtained by their careful study. 
It will bo plainly seen that a permanent settlement is not desirable. The district is 
as yet quite undeveloped, and no standard rates, below which no settlement should be 
confirmed in perpetuity, can be ascertained. The revenue has been determined on the 
ascertained .rents paid by cultivators after leaving a small profit. These rents were 
originally fixed on the average outturn of crop per beogah in each kind of soil. The 
rents paid generally by cultivators with proprietary rights may be said to be the stand¬ 
ard rents, those paid by tenants-at-will varying much according to locality, &c. With 
the growing prosperity of the district, these rents have a tendency to rise, and they 
are far from having acquired their full limits. Prices have risen, also wages, but rents 
have not risen in proportion. For instanoe, in 1853 wheat was selling at 30 seers per 
rupee, and in 18G3 it was down to little more than 17 seers, and is now (1872) selling 
at 19 seers. The reason of rents not rising as might be expected is the backward 
state of agriculture, great want of capital in the farmers mostly in debt to the money¬ 
lender, and the still greater poverty of the cultivator. All our former settlements were 
too high, and largo remissions had to be made; the farmers were ruined. Land has now 
become more valuable and gives a bettor return for capital ; tho consequence is, with 
an attempt in the Luraberdars to raise the rents, there is also a greater tendency to 
sub-division of property to secure more effectually to each the profits realized, but rents 
have remained stationary notwithstanding. Much remains to be done by Government 
for the improvement of the district. The district may be said to be in every way in a 
transition state, and but slowly recovering from former Native exactions and our own 
high assessments. In a few years a complete canal system, it is hoped, will be intro¬ 
duced, completely changing the aspect of the country. 

7. Regarding a permanent settlemeut based on adequate rates, but subject to 
the condition of a rateable revenue in proportion to the increase of prices, woul'f, I 
consider, destroy all confidence in our Government, as well as value in landed property. 
Such rating would not bo feasible without causing much discontent. It would be 
diflioult, if not impossible, to fix any staple by which tho increase of prices could be 
fairly estimated, or the intervals and mode of applying tlie test. 

8. As far as this district is concomod, I consider the present standard of assess¬ 
ment at 50 per cent, of the rental assets left to proprietors as not oxcessivo. The Govern¬ 
ment gets a clear moitity of the estimated revenue. The farmer has, after making 
good tho Government demand, all the risk of management, bad seasons, and other 
innumerable contingencies. The farmer has heretofore lived from hand to mouth, and 
has had to struggle against grasping money-lenders, defaulting tenants, and oft recur¬ 
ring bad seasons. The profits, it may bo seen even by last settlement, left to farmers 
and cultivators are but small,—not more than perhaps three or four rupees per acre in 
best soil. 

9. Uuder tho pressure of former settlements at 66 per cent., the district was 
brought to the verge of vuiu. It must be remembered that 66 per cent, was exacted 
soon after the district had come under our rule. It was in a most impoverished state as 
may be supposed, and quite unfit to bear the burden. All records regar<ling these 
settlements were destroyed in 1857-58. It is impossible to give, with any degree of 
exactness, the incidencio of the present settlement on the different tenures of this 
district, but it must vary considerably according to the nature of the holding. It is a 
matter that would require much time for complete investigation. 


• Not printed. 
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10, The Govermnent share of ront&l assets might for some years to come be 
limited to 50 per cent, as a matter of policy. If the share of rental assets was left to 
the discretion of the Settlement Officer, he would embark on a sea of trouble without 
guidance of any sort. It would be, under such oircumstauees, difficult to limit his dis- 
cretioh, or to check the evil resulting from want of such. 

11, The Bent Law, Act X. of 1859, does not apply to this division, and I am 
not aware that there is any restriction beyond local custom to the rise in rents paid 
by tenants having no right of occupancy. There is a tendency, as before stated, on 
the part of the Lumberdars to raise the rents even of those holding in proprietary 
right, but few cases comparatively come before the Courts. They arc settled outside. 
The Lumberdars are generally successfully opposed, and have to yield or run the risk 
of seeing their fields nntilled, and their tenants abscond. 

12, On no purely theoretical grounds, in view of a settlement for a term of 
years, could enhancement of rent-rates beyond prevailing standard be safely assumed 
as a basis of assessment. Such theories would be apt to greatly mislead and have 
serious consequences. Again, the expediency of assuming at time of settlement any 
considerable rise in rents which is prospective only, in other words, of taking fqr an 
indefinite term of years a larger share than usual of the existing rental assets, appear 
very doubtful, even when weighed with especial reference to the circumstances of a 
district; for circumstances beyond control may render the assumed rental assets purely 
imaginary: few officers would possess the insight necessary for such an experiment. I 
doubt the expediency also of leaving the assessment open to enhancement or re-adjust- 
meat during a teiro of temporary settlement; it would be better by indirced taxation to 
raise the sum expended on canals and other improvements affecting the land. 

13, Temporary settleraeiits are not without great drawbacks, and arc ably stated 
by Mr. Colvin in his memorandum. The fresh settlement of a district means “ the 
“ value of property depreciated until the exact amount of the new assessment is 
“ declared, credit affected, heart-burning and irritation between landlord and tenant, 
“ suspicion of the i nteutions of the Government, and a host of official underlings scattered 
“ broadcast over the vexed villages.” Such is a mild picture drawn of the operations 
of a new settloinent. The people are harassed and plundered by the Government 
underlings, bribery and corruption are paramount, and that goes on often for several 
years. Before a fresh settlement takes place, it ought to be clearly shown that such 
has become from various reasons necessary, indeed urgent. To a great and stable 
Government, the extension of a successfixl sottlomont for another 30 years, perhaps, 
can be a matter of no great import, and its canc.elment and enhancement ini^bt have 
most serious results, and check prosperity for years. 

14, As long, however, as India derives its principal revenue from the land, a 
permanent settlement is impossible till the resources of the Empire in every depart¬ 
ment are more developed than at present, and until, os in old European States, the 
public treasury is filled by taxes in various shapes levied on the accumulated wealth of 
the nation. 


Report by Philip J. White, Esq., late Settlement Office, Jaloun, dated 12th September 

1872. 

I deal with the questions in the order in which they have been put by the Board, 
premising that the delay in submitting this paper has arisen accidentally. When the 
Circular was first ree.eived in the beginning of last cold season, I was Officiating Deputy 
Commissioner of the District, and laboured under a great pressure of work. It seemed, 
too, that a reply was optional, and afterwards I went on a short leave to England. It is 
only within the past few weeks that, being again called npon, I have taken up the diffi¬ 
cult matter (amid other work), and now submit my views with all due diffidence. 
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SeOTION I.~PkKMAHBST SETTtEMENT. 

1. It is possible to lay down some standard of average rates below which settlement 
in perpetuity si amid be denied f 

2. The Board, I understand, wish eachi Settlement Officer in considering this 
question to address himself more especially to the circumstances of his own district, 
rather than to treat it speculatively aS a general problem. Thus limited, the answer for 
this district is easy and precise. Under the present agricultural condition of Jaloun, 
no such expedient is possible, as will sufficiently appear from the considerations offered 
in the next eight paragraphs. 

3. There is almost a total absence of irrigation; the crops are at the mercy of the 
rains; the agriculture is of a poor rudimental quality; there is (not to allude to excep¬ 
tional fields) no manuring; there is no arranged rotation of crops; year after year, for 
example, wheat and gram intermixed are taken from the soil without any attempt to 
return to it new powers of production by applying compost or irrigation, or by follow¬ 
ing with another recuperative crop; renovation is indolently left to the action of the 
atmosphere and the sun between harvest and harvest, and fortunately thqse natural 
agents, with the temporary fallow, do put some new life intothe exhausted soil; the popula¬ 
tion, finally, is not in due proportion to the land, being 262 to the square mile, against 
the North-West average of 361, which itself, though a full, is not an excessive figure. 
Thirty-two years ago, the population of the North-West was 322 to the square mile.; 
even this average materially surpasses the Jaloun average of the present day. 

4. From 1844 to 1861 out of an area of 679,700 acres,* bearing a revenue of 
Rs. 5,87,710, 94,920 acres of a revenue of Rs. 1,08,760 were alienated for a recorded 
value of RiS. 1,56,700. The price thus shews at only Re. 1-10-5 per acre, or 1’15 
times the revenue. But abatement has to bo made from even these miserable results. 
For, taking the revenue as the criterion, the alienated lands are S2’5 per cent, bettor 
than the general quality of the whole. The explanation is, that with low prices ruling, 
the old revenue was excessive, which spread poverty through the agricultural commu¬ 
nity, and deplorably depreciated the value of laud. In Rorgunnah Koonch the results 
carried down to 1868 do not show to bettor advantage; 5,068 acres carrying a revenue 
obligation of Rs. 8,262, sold forRs. 9,128, the price per acre being Ro. 1-12-10, and the 
number of yearspurchase I’l; but this pergunnah, from a congeries of mischances, broke 
down utterly under the old settlement. The progress of recent years is, however, d-aily 
telling on it, and land in Koonch is now far from being thought, as it once was thought, 
“ a doubtful good.” Pergunnah Calpoe, with no drag of over-assessment upon it, presents 
a more faithful picture of the effects of the marked general progress which we know to 
have occurred. In the 17 years from 1841 to 1857 (the mutiny year), 15,776 acres of 
arable land, the revenue on which was Rs, 14,220, were sold for Rs. 25,050, giving 
onlyRs. 1-9-5 per acre, or 1'8 in regard to number of years purchase. But in tlio 11 
succeeding years, from 1858 to 1868, soon after the beginning of which progress ener¬ 
getically commenced, 14,226 acres, of a revenue of Rs. 16,136, sold for Rs, 75,756, fetch¬ 
ing Rs. 5-4-0 per a<!re, and 4'7 times the jumma. And 1 know that within the last few 
years-land has all through the district bounded forward wonderfully in value. 


5. The following table will supply particulars of the cultivation of the district and 
the margin of cultnrable land:— 



• Vidt printed “ Jaloun Settlement’'Report, pages 80, 36, 42, 49, and S5. 
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These figures certainly show that cultivation, pure and simple, is beyond tho standard of 
development prescribed for a perpetual settlement; but their effect is destroyed by the 
elementary character of the agriculture, by tho absence of any high farming, by the 
transition state of rents (as will be presently showm), and by the prosjjeets before the 
district of improved moans of communication and irrigation. I am not aware at what 
point tho scheme stands now, but surveyTS were made a few years back for cutting a 
canal from the Betwa to the Jumna, which rivers form, respectively, the southern and 
northern boimdaries of Jaloun. And when the Sheregurh and Koonch roads are 
metalled, the former of which, comnnmicating direct with the Railway at Puphoond in 
the Etawah District, is now in hand, the surplus produce will find what it wants,— 
good remunerative maritets. 


6. Turning to prices, their general level for each of the last 17 years, for the 
principal products of either harvest, will l>c ascertained from the subjoined tabic:— 


Years. 

Rubber. 

KuuaaEET. 

Remarks. 

Wheat. 

Gram. 

Bariev. 

■ 

Cotton. 

Jowar. 

Bajra. 


i • ^ 166 

65 

77 

63 

29 

81 

84 

The entries are 

1855-56, 

t *6 ••• 

56 

74 

82 

30 

bO 

74 

io lbs. of 80 to 

1856-57, 

■•6 

60 

76 

76 

26 

81 

76 

the iiiauDd per 

ia57-5S, 

».6 66 * 

70 

105 

IU8 


97 

92 

rupee. 

1858-59, 

6<6 »*• 

67 

IrG 

96 

23 

D9 

OO 


1859-60, 


58 

72 

70 

IS 

la 

66 


1860-61, 

»•« 

46 

62 

66 

18 

53 

50 


1861-62, 


49 

60 

57 

21 

59 

58 


1862-63, 


59 

au 

:i 

19 

63 

63 


1863-64, 

4*. M. 

44 

58 

66 

10 

64 

63 


1864-65, 

««* •«« 

40 

67 

53 

13 

51 

49 


1662*C0| 


40 

60 

S2 

22 

69 

66 


1866-67, 

..6 

39 

58 

55 

19 

68 

63 


1667-68, 

■•4 ««• 

52 

61 

60 

20 

66 

63 


1868-69, 


26 

32 

30 

10 

28 

ati 


1869-70, 


44 

54 

50 

14 

CO 

62 


18rO-71, 


66 

80 

80 

r 

18 

66 

46 



7. I think this statement proves that a durable change in prices first began in 
1860-61. Their fluctuations since that year have been confined within certain narrow 
bounds, with only three notable exceptions. In 1862-63 both the spring and autumn 
harvests were extraordinarily plentiful; and in 1870-71 the spring crop was an over¬ 
flowing one : prices consequently fell. The average agriculturist is so dependent on 
the local usurer for seed grain, for payment of tho revenue, for even his ordinary wants 
that these bountiful whims of nature rather oppress than benefit him; they enrich the 
local usurer, who literally drones into affluence by the silent power of soodh^ and yet who 
by a blessed fate, is tho only individual in the body politic over whom taxation* passes 
with a surface scr.atch. On the other hand, in 1868-69, drought occurring, prices ran 
up abnormally for tlie time being. I do not trace the rise from 1859-60, because, thouf>-h 
its prices axe strikingly higher than of the two years preceding, those were times of 
anarchy, when all commerce and communication wore interrupted, necessitating the 
consumption of the produce on the spot where the supply ever-balanced the effectual 
demand ; the prices, too, of this year are in general accord with those of the three ante¬ 
cedent years to tho mutiny. On review of the prices since 1860-61, it does not seem 
that any material advance in them is probable in the near future. There must occur 
some equally radical change in Uie economical condition of the conntrj’ to that which 
surprised it about tho year 1860, before prices are likely to e.xhibit any further sudden 
and violent variation, though, with tho progressive wealth of the conntry, the tendency 
will no doubt be to a constant gradual rise. 

8. I now come to the question of rents. The bulk of the Jaloun District on'lv 
came under British administration so lato as 1844. There are no means of showing 
what were then either the average rents or the average prices, but the information is 


* Id ett, the Income Tax. 
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not indispensable to the present inquiry. All that is nooessary I am fortunately in a 
position to present. Assessment operations in the above-mentioned portion of the 
district preceded those of its remaining ootnplomont, Koonch and Calpee, by about ten 
years; and a comparison of the general routs found and recorded at th,e two periods will 
afford valuable inforonces. Tlje oinparisou, I would observe in passing, is not a strained 
one, for the average quality of Koonch and Oalpee together, the best and the worst lands 
of the District, is not superior to the average quality of the lands of the Jaloun Settle¬ 
ment.* 


Per Acre. 



Teet. 

Cachar. 

1 

Mate 

! 




Major Ternan’s recorded reut-rates of 1868-60 ^ 

1 

1 

wm 

1 

Rfl. A. 1 

Bs. a. 

Rs. a. 

Bs. a. 


* No Tter 

mgm 

1 




( approximate). 

1 lands 
settled in 
i 1859-60, 

■ 

3 10 

2 16 

£ 8 

1 6 


1 Rs. a. 

ilHI 





Mr. White’s of 1868-69, (average of Koonch 


Hi^R 

4 8 

8 6 

3 13 ' 

1 9 

and Calpec), approximate. 

1 8 16 

i 

■ 

1 





9. This table shows that in 10 years tho increase in the caohar rent-rate was 
Be. 1-4-0, in mar Re. 0-14-0, in kabur Re. 0-7-0, in pnrwa Re. 0-5-0, and in raknr 
Re. 0-4-0 per acre. Which moans, that if tho revenue were now simply adjusted 
according to tho increased rents on the lands .settled under tho 1859-60 rates, there 
■would be an increment to it of Rs. 1,24,433, thus:— 


Soil. 

Cultivated acre* 
in “ Jaloun 
Settlement.” 

locrewe in Tent. 

Share of revenue. 

liicreA8e to 
roTenne. 





Rs. 

Cachar, ... 

7,71* 

xl 4 

-1-2= 

4,824 

Mtafy ««« 

162,064 

XO 14 


66,524 

Kabur, , ... 

125,391 

XO 7 


37,429 

PurwA| ss« s.» «*» 

1.32,768 

xo 5 


20,748 

Rftkur 1 1*1 «s* 

37,302 

XO 8 

■4-2 = 

4,663 

Acres, ... 

456,224 



],24,188t 


10. As to whether “ rents have reached their full present limit,” if we assume 

that the rise in rents should at least be in proportion to the 

{Mr. J. Stuart Mill aayn rise in prices,! then rents have not yet reached their full pre- 
the rise ought to be m ... . . 

even a higher ratio. sent limit. I give in the margin tho average of prices, first, 

up to 1859-60, and, nojrt, up to 1868-69, from which it appears 


• Id great part the I’erponnahs of Oraie and Jalouu are every bit aj fertile as tbe prize portions of 
Koonch. Then Matoogurh, too, has a fertile soil. Pcrgunnah Atta is the only bad share of the Jaloun 
Settlement tract. 

t This is a perfectly safe amonnt to acoept os the resulting increase, for it allows a margin of no less 
than Rs. 60,260 lor error. This sum, representioR further revonue, hi obtained by applying the rent-rates 
of 185»-«0 to the cultivated area to which they relate, thus 

Acrtt. Hent-ratet. Hfnt, 


Cachar, 

Mar, 

Kabur, 

PurwB, 

Rakur, 


7,719>C 
162,054 >C 
125,351 X 
132,758 X 
37,303 X 


a 12 0= 

3 10 0 = 
2 15 0 = 
2 8 0 = 

1 5 0 = 


28,946 

6,38,698 

3,68,336 

3,31,895 

48,959 


Aiaeti, ... 13,16,832 


Revenue, ... 6,68,418 

Revenue itnpcsed, ... 6,08,168 


Rent-ratps show a revenue more by ... ... Rs. 60,230 

11 wc add ... ... ... •«. II 1,24,188 


... Bs. 1,74,438 


The increase rises to ... 
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Ritbbee. 


Khorkief. 


■Wheat. 

Gram. 

1 Bar¬ 
ley. 

1 

Cotton. 

r ^ 1 

jJowar. 

1 

'Bajra. 

Average of prices from 
]fi54-lS5 to I8ls9-a0, 

S9 

. 89 

82 

95 

1 

B& 

80 

Average of prices from 
IS6U-61 to 1S68-69, 

44 

54 

54 

17 

'_ 

55 

1 

51 


that wheat and gram, w Mc fe- a re sown intermixed on mar and kabnr lands, rose 32 per 

cent in price, while 
on those soils taken 
togetlier, rent has 
risen only 21 per cent. 
Again, j<yimr and iaj- 
ra, which largely mo¬ 
nopolize the pnrwa 
and rakvtr lands, have 
risen in price rather 
more than 35 per 

cent, while their rents have risen only about 17 per cent. But prices always come 
earlier under the influence of competition, and are much more universally subject to it 
than rents. These pay chief homage to custom. If competition rather than custom 
regulates the rent of tenants-atcwill, custom rather than competition regulates the rent 
of all occupant ryots. And on the whole, custom, usage, the law of tlie country, those 
have here a preponderating authority in the fixation of rents. It is not strange, there¬ 
fore, that rents have not yet risen as high as they might; the- margin fop a further rise, 
however, is there, and so with the lapse of time the tendency of rents will be to rise. 
It is also most probable that there has been some additional advance since 1868-69, 
when the standard prevailing rente were last ascertained. 


J /..—Should a p&rDiarwni settlement he subject to- the condition of a rateable inerease of 
revemie in.proportion to increase of prices ? 

11. The hypothetical proposition is to make the settlement' on the basis of the 
value of a fixed quantity of prerduetJ, such value being open to re vision if the rise in 
prices in course of time exceed a given ratio. Admitting the abstract excellence of 
the idea,* the questions which ari.se are, what staple is to be taken as the test, how is 
this test to be applied, and at what intervals ? 

12. Wheat is the article most coiniuonly recommended to measure altered value, 
but while it is: the fitte.st, criterion, in Europe, it is not to hero, because it is not the 
constant general food of the mass of the people. Whatever constitutes the ordinary 
food of the masses is the proper standard of valuation, because, as being a necessary 
of life, the demand for it is Jess liable to variation than anything else, and because the 
qnantityof it raised will within narrow limits confonn itself to the effectual demand. 
The accidents of seasons, producing accidental prices, will be eliminated from this pro¬ 
portion of quantity to demand by taking the average of a number of years. The aver¬ 
age prices of a series of years will therefore aftord the requisite standard of comparison.f 
Gyelee of twenty years will be sufficient, in my view, to supply a true average; it being 
further understood that no change would be made imless the increase of price was-atf 
least found to bo equivalent to 2 annas in the rupee, or 12'5 per cent. This, on the 
hypothesis of a similar increase in rente, would furnish an increase to the revenue of 
6'25 per cent, on the total rental, which in sums of lakhs would give tangible results. 
But the landlord must bo armed with summary legal power to raise all his rents in the 
same proportion, or the whole scheme must collapse. I must not be understood to con¬ 
vey that if at revision;,say, the. prevailing average prices are found to be 12‘6 per cent. 


♦ It is remarked in the Wealth of NaUfme that “ the rents in England which have been reserved in com 
have preserved their value much better than those wliich hare been reserved in money.” 

“ Supposing that in the first of Henry VII., N. let 100 acres of laud to A. for six pence per annum per 
acre rackrreut,.and fo B. another luo acres of land, of the same soil and yearly worth -with the former, 
for a bushel of wheat per acre rack-rent, (a bushel of wheat about that time being probably sold for about 
six pence), it was then an equal rent. If, therefore, these leases were far years yet to come, it is certain 
that he that paid but six pence per acre, would pay now fifty shillings per aimuin, and he that paid a bushel 
of wheat per acre, would now pay about twenty-five pounds per annum, which would be near about the 
yearly value of the laud were it to he let now. 'I'he reason whereof is this ; that i here being ten times an 
much silvornow in the world (the discovery'in the West Indies having made the plenty) as there was 
then, it is nine-tenths less worth now than it was at that time.”—Xocile’s Considerations on hwering the 
Rate of Interest. 

f “ Perhaps a safer criterion than either a rise of rents, or a rise of the price of corn, would be a general 
rise in the price of laud.”—3fiifs tol Econ^ Book L, Chapter 2, Section 5. 
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higher than they were 20 years before, and acted upon as above, the landlord shotild 
thereon have the power of smnmarily raising his rents of the day by that percettage 
all round, but that he should have the power of bringing them up to that point, vsorking 
(tn, the batis of the recorded rente of ticenty years before. All undue exaction would thus 
be obviated, and intermediate increase of individual rents taken into account and allowed 
for. Cultivators in the position of quasi-proprietors, or with privileged tenancy, might 
perhaps be held liable to have their rents enhanced only in the same ratio as the revenue 
and no more.* The same officer that determined the resulting increase to the revenue 
would be the proper agent for adjusting tho rents. With rents so shackled by custom 
as they are, which prevents their answering fully or quickly to an increase in prices, 
such an adjustment is simply a tine gud non to the existence of the scheme. 

13. I am altogether in favour of a permanent settlement so limited, wherever it 
can be otherwise appropriately concoded ; but the prospect of a settlement in perpe¬ 
tuity in Jaloun is so distant, that I need not go more practieally into this question in 
direct relation to it. 

Suction II.— TuMPOBAaT Settlkmbnt. 

7.—/s t/i/s present standard of assessment at 50 per cent, of the rental assets inadt- 
fyuate? 

14. A negative may be,. I think, safely submitted in answer. Besidek 50 per 
cent, of the revenue, the assets have to meet other onerous State obligations. There 
are 5 per cent, for cesses, 2 or 3 per cent, for payment of Pntwarees, per cent, for 
remuneration of Lumberdars, and on the average about 3^ or per cent, for village 
expenses. All these, except ths last, are i'mpnsed by tho State, and even it comprises 
items incidental to our administration, such as dustuk tulnbana and cost of the annual 
village papers officially prescribed. We must thus at the thre.shold deduct from 63 to 
do per ceut. from the rental before we can attempt to define the landlord’s profits. For 
all the risk and trouble of management, 36 per cent., say, of the rental is anything But 
an excessive ratio of profit where properties are .small and the rate of interest exorbitant 
I can illustrate the smallness of properties by statistics at hand for three-fourths of tho 
district. The Jaloun Settlement has a cultivated area of 455,224 acres, and an aggre¬ 
gate culturahle area of 539,161 acres, distributed between' a proprietary which number's 
13,095'.t Each proprietor, therefore, owns an average of .34'8 cultivated, or41’2 cultu- 
rablo acres. The present rental assets of the “ Jaloun Settlement,” on tho data given in 
paragraph 8 and its note, may bo put at Es. 15,65,198, from which is obtained a general 
rent of R.S. 3-7-0 per cultivated acre. This gives a rental of Rs. 120-5-0 for tho holding 
owned by each proprietor, and 36 per cent, of it, or between 39 and 40 rupees per annum, 
represents the netb profits with which he is to-subsist himself and family. This atte¬ 
nuated income has of course to be eked out by other means, principally by the proprietor 
practising oukivatiou himself, which adds profits,-such as they are, to-rent. 

15. Those who, looking only at the produce, deduce from it a correct theoretical 
rent, and then stand amazed at the prodigality of our settlements, forget one considera¬ 
tion which unfortunately rules the wliole question inexorably. They forget (to put 
aside the restrictions- of custom) the usurious interest of tho village money-lender and 
all it implies. Native bonds for money coming before the Courts never exhibit an 
interest of less than 24 per cent, per annum, but from year to year the average agricnl- 
turist borrows on a stipulation of 50 per cent, interest, practically paying, however, far 

* In Mr. Holt Mackenzie’s sdieine the reuM of this class of cnltiT.vtors were to l>e finally determined 
on introduction of a permanent settlement, .and not held liable to change by the proprietor thereafter. 
“ With respcel to the resident (khoodhasht or ehupperhund) ryots, who are generally understood to possess 
a prescriptive hereditary right of oeoupancy so long as they shall continue to pay their rent accordiug to 
a fixed rate, there seems to be comparatively little chance of maintaining their rights, except by firing the 
rutbmdfe of each village at the same time that the aeitlemcnt is made. Without this preeaufion there 
is I think, every reason to fear that, as in Bengal, the main benefits of a permanent settlement -will be 
lost. And the ehltivators of the soil may possibly suffer by a measure that will render their landlords lc.ss 
dependent on their labour, and better able to oppress them.”—Paras. J28 and S2» of his memorandum, dated 
Ist July, 1S19. 

\ See paras. 26 and 63 of my Keport So. 68, dated 39th April, 1869. 
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more, as I illustrated for the spring harvest of 1870-71 in paragraphs 2 to 4 of my Re¬ 
venue Administration Re|)ort of the District for that year, dated 25tb October, 1871. A 
stock case is given by Mr. Beames, at pages 230-31, volume 1, of his edition of Sir H. M 
Elliot’s Supplemental Glossary of Indian Terms, which I quote for reference:—“ At 
sowing time the cultivator borrows, say, one manud of seed, value 2 rupees, and engages 
to repay it at harvest with interest at 50 per cent. At harvest time the price of grain 
has fallen, as it always does, to, say, one rupee a mannd. For 2 ru|)eo3 plus the interest, 
the cultivator has to pay then throe maunds. This iniquitous system is sometimes pur¬ 
sued a step further. Suppose that the harvest is a bad one, as often happens ; the ryot 
comes to the lender and says : ‘ I cannot pay you till next harvest.’ ' Very good,’ says 
the lender, ‘ I shall charge you 50 por cent, on tla; whole amount, principal and interest,’ 
compound interest in fact. The account then stands over till next harvest, when it 
assumes this shape : — 

“ Lent originally one maund of grain, value, ... ... Rs. 2 

Interest at 50 per cent., ... ... ... „ 1 


Rs. 3 

“ Market rate of grain at harvest time, 1 rupee = I maund. 

“ Therefore due 3 maunds. 

“ Market rate of grain at sowing time (after a bad harvest), Rs. 3 
“ Therefore 3 maunds, = ... ... ... „ 9 

“ Interest at 50 per cent., = ... ... ... „ 4^ 

“Total, ... ... Bs. 13^ 

“ Market rate of grain at harvest time 1 rupee = 1 maund. 

“ Therefore duo 13^ maunds, which will be sold three months later at 2i rupees 
a maund=33 rupees 8 annas. And all this for one maund originally lent! ” 

16. It is surely quite evident how the profits, which can afford such an interest, 
must consume the best part of what ought legitimately to be the rent of the landlord, 
and how in its turn such enormous usury must eat up the greater portion of these 
profits. Interest has been called by Hume “the true barometer of the State,’’ its lowness 
being an almost infallible sign of national prosperity, whilst the converse as certainly 
indicates a depressed condition of the people. It is not, then, so much tire conserva¬ 
tive action of rights of occupancy, or the privileges of any other class of protected ryots, 
which unnaturally keep down rents, and cousequently the revenue, as this dreadful 
dead-weight of usury, from which it would be well worth the while of Govornmont to 
attempt to rescue agriculture at almost any cost, risk, and trouble. 

17. The comparative incidence of the former settlement at 66 per cent., and of 
the present at 50 per cent., of the assets is shown in the follwing table:— 


Title of Settlement, 


1 Jaloun Sett., ... | 

I Koonch do., ... | 

$ Cftlpee do., ... | 

4 Duboh do., ... I 

District Total with! 
Duboh. < 

District Total with-j 
out Duboh. 1 




Old St 6B per cent.,.. 
New at 50 por cent.,. 
Old at 66 per cent.,.. 
New at 50 per cent.,.. 
Old at 66 per cent.,.. 
New at 50 per cent.,. 
Old at 66 per cent.,.. 
New at 50 per cent.,.. 

Old at 66 per cent.,.. 
New at 50 per cent.,., 

Old at 66 per cent.,.. 
New at 60 por cent.,., 


IxcmsKCE psa acbb. 


On culti¬ 
vation. 


On whole 
as.seRRable 
area. 



409,491 

€11,857 


409,491 

601,935 


560,157 

701,022 


8,82,019 

9,05,333 
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18. This comparison demonstrates at a glance that while the 65 per cent, assess¬ 
ment was a very material share of the assets at time of imposition, it moved on a steadily 
descending scale from that date forward; for at the end of its course, the cjiUivation 
had increased hy the enormous quantity of 192,444 acres,* proportionally affecting the 
ration of the assessment to the assets. Yet the strain at the beginning was too much, 
and capital was so little diffused through the proprietary body, tliat a large number of 
them could not sustain the preliminary period of pressure which tided over would have 
placed them in comparative case and comfort. The 66 per cent, assessment of the 
“ Jalouu Settlement” had to be reduced in course of currency from Rs. 6,60,886 to 
Rs. 6,14,516, and that of the Kooncli Settlement from Rs. 2,02,798 to Rs. 1,82,642. 
Rent being low, and the proprietors numerous and poor, 66 per cent, was too formida¬ 
ble a proportion to levy on the immediate assets. Had a graduated assessment been 
adopted, Uie expanding cultivation would have provided the means for the increasing 
revenue, and both private ruin and public loss would have been averted. Galpee is an 
instance in proof. Its former asssessment began with Rs. 65,099, and the sum of 
Rs, 78,335 shown in the above table was risen to very gradually after a series of years. 
The state of the culturable area required this treatment, and it not only secured a pro¬ 
gressive accretion to the revenue, but judiciously nursed the pergunnah for a profitable 
revision of the settlement at its conclusion. I think very much the same features will 
be found to mark all the old settlements of the provinces. I know of no case where 66 
per cent, of the assets has formed a permanent, or nearly permanent, proportion of 
assessment during a number of years ; it has always been early eased by the help of plenty 
of readily available culturable land. This resource has been pretty well exhausted now, 
and therefore such a high rate of assessment as 66 per cent, is no longer possible, unless 
our landlords are to be improved off the face of the earth. Fifty per cent, is as much 
as we can taka and they live. 

19. No doubt in the exceptional ease of largo talookas, where a great rental is 
realized with little risk or expense, the proportion of assessment might ho .pitched 
higher than half assets, say at 55, or even 60 per cent,, without making the State- 
demand bear on thoir rich owners as on petty proprietors; but is it advisable ? Any 
invidious distinction of this sort must breed discontent. A Talookdar, if he has a large 
income, has a large expenditure too, and it Is not perhaps the best policy to attempt to 
reduce all fortunes to the same level. The stimulus of inequality is necessary to the 
industrial progress of society. Talookdars are the landed aristocracy of the country : 
economically they supply the standard of opulence which cncour.agos local trades and 
manufactures, and politically they give stability to the G-ovornment. If ever the pre¬ 
sent primitive stylo of agriculture, with its archaic routine practices, is to be improved 
and advanced in India, it will be through the initiative of these Talookdars who, as they 
have the mo.ans, may yet develop also the intolligenoe and the enterprise necessary for 
the task. On the whole, I would depreciate a higher standard of assessment for 
talookas. 

20. Nor do I think it would answer in imperfectly cultivated tracts. Where the 
good culturable waste is excessive, the assessment, in my judgment, should be at half- 
assets on the existing cultivation with a graduated rise, becoming operative in future 
years, carefully adjusted to the margin for development. 

[I,—Do the rent-laws interfere with a full assessment ? 

21. To theextentthat they fetter the Settlement Officer,they do. On this subject 
I go heartily with the views of Mr. Auckland Colvin,f Secretary to the Board of Reve¬ 
nue. We may have no present remedy for the incubus on rents which the money¬ 
lender undoubtedly is, but there arc other artificial obstructions known to every Reve¬ 
nue Officer, M’hich could be readily dissipated to tho advantage of the revenue, did the 
law agree to what seams but the natural and sensible course of allowing tho Settlement 
Officer to look first to the sufficiency of the very foundation and ground-work of his 

* In about 28 years. 

t Vide his mernoraTidum, datjl 4th May, 1872, pages 91, 93, 129, 130, 136, and 137. 
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labour. He is entrusted with tbe determination of tho revenue on tbe basis of rents, 
yet all that he has to say to those rents is to enter upon a play of wits with the land¬ 
lord and the ryot in endeavours to diseover them. The public revenue can never be 
pitchedata full fair and equitable amount, uu[cs.s the old power vested in Settlement Offi¬ 
cers of revising rents is restored to them. It is hard to say why this power should be 
withheld. With all the rules and directions for his guidance, the Settlement Officer 
has still such a discretion in determining the amount of his assessment—only assigning 
good reasons in substantiation of it—that it is strange there should be any hesitation to 
allow him, under all proper limitations, the power of reviewing and re-adjusting the 
rent-roll ‘‘ in accordance with the conclusions to which his own large experience and 
inquiry have led him.” Rents so revised should not be liable t(» alteratiou unless by 
decree of Court, and having thus been once generally re-arranged on comprehensive 
considorationsj I think that thereafter the existing provisions of Act X., restricting tho 
landlord’s power of enhancement, would be sufficient to provent any undue and arbi¬ 
trary augmentation of rents. I of course mean to cover tho rents of hmants-at-will also, 
since the Settlement Officer will have already made them pay at the full market rates, 
and there is no reason why the landlord should be left free to further rack-rent them 
at pleasure. The right remedy to our present difficulty of drawing an adequate mea¬ 
sure of revenue from the land without disorganizing society is, in Mr. Colvin’s words,* 

“ to be found in arranging at time of settlement for the fair and full valuation of rents, 
not by law Courts and yaXn formulae of enhancement, but by tho only officer competent 
to do it—the Settlement Officer who stands to-day in the place of Akbar’s Amil, and 
who has to guide him a mass of data which he only can effectually handle. A far 
larger revenue would be gained with a smaller amount of heartrbnming. Tho treasury 
would be satisfied, and the people more content.” 

III. —To what extent, if at all, maijprospec tive increase in rents Im anticipated in the 
assessment ? 

22. I am quite clear that there is no danger in giving Settlement Officers a discre¬ 
tional posver on this point, but I doubt if it is possible to lay down any hard and fast 
rules for invariable observance. All that can be done is to tell tbe Sctthmient Officer 
that if he sees grounds for concluding that an immediatiq or compartively immediate, 
rise in rents is nsasonably certain to occur, he will anticipate the circ umstance, but with 
all due moderation, distinctly stating in his rent report, for th(^ Board’s previous 
judgment, both the signs ou which he relies, and the degrtie in which he would fore¬ 
stall the expected rise. When this is called “ discounting tho future,” it begins to look 
a little enormous ; but is not that simply trying to kill by a phrase? Without pretend¬ 
ing for the Settlement Offic.er any gift of casting the economic horoscope of a district 
during thirty ycar.s, he may surely be credit.i^d with some intelligence, as well as special 
skill, for appreciating what he scc.s to be going on around him, and from tlie premises 
valuing the probable results in the near future. Beyond this I do nf>t mean that tho 
Settlement Officer should go. 

IV. — Sho'ild settlements during currency be open to eichano:ment In consequence of the 
d.irninishel value of the precious metals, or other causes ? 

23. Certainly not, I should say in the case of temporary settlements. A lease 
should take its fair chance on such points. I think all agricultural industry would be 
paralysed, and the value of land seriously affected, if the people were told that they 
had a settlement for 30 years; but in course of that term if the value of silver fell, or if 
roads, markets, or canals were constructed, their settlement would be ro-considered. 
They would be hopelessly unable to understand us. Our drift would be incurably suspect¬ 
ed. It would be of no avail to assure them, on tho otlier hand, that all improvemeuts 
made by themselves would be scrupulously left out of the account. They would, in an¬ 
swer, have it in their hearts to say to us that our word was no longer worth a straw. Go¬ 
vernment would, on the contrary, by complete fidelity to its contract, by simple pas- 
si veness, find a rich reward at the end of the; stipulated term when, ail improvinc 


Tiigc 137 of his moiuonviidum. 
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influences having been allowed free scope, the property would be in flourishing condition 
for revision; and the increase then demanded, being in conformity with ail precedent, 
would be imntentedly surrendered. Roads and railways are not made with the primary 
object of giving value to land, and their effect is different on different localities. 
They arc really intended, among other important purposes, to cheapen the supply by 
finding a vent for the produce of lands removed from the main markets, and their 
natural tendency therefore is to lower existing rents. Their effect on any particular 
locality is best discerned alter the lapse of some years, and there is thus the less reason, 
on their account, to anticipate the expiry of tho settlement. As to canals introduced 
dmino' the term of settlement, there is no alternative but that tho State should be con- 
tout with its water-rate until re •settlement. Then the wliole accruing canal profits 
could bo brought under assessment, but thereafter there could be no intermeduite revision 
without creating distrust and causiug disconrageinent; although, no doubt, the landlord 
could be made to ydeld up a portion of his gratuitous profits coming from increased 
canal irrigation, byapphing the average rate of the “extraordinary” canal revenue 
noted at settlement to the additional irrigated area after every period of five years. 

24. Neitlier do I tliink that on the tlieoretical ground of a fall in value of the 
precious metals should the whole virtue of a long-term temporary settlement be neutra¬ 
lized. Economists, I believe, arc divided in opinion concerning tho reality of this con¬ 
sideration in tho present day. Mr. Fawcett certainly, in his speech on the Indian 
Budget in Parliament on tho 2nd August forcibly alluded to the present operation of 
this cause* on prices; but it has also boon asserted that, with the exception of the fall 
that took place in consequence of the discovery of America, tho precious metals have 
been comparatively steady in their value, t It ha.s been calculated that India is capable 
of yet absorbing silver to the extent of Rs. 40,00,000,000, or £400,000,000, for tho 
purposes of currency alone, before it should show any signs of saturation with itj 
Here the ground for alarm is the failure of the supply to meet the demand, rather than 
a depreciation in the value of gold and silver. To take a landmark, let us say that 
since the Ist November, 1858, the date on which Her Majesty the Queon became 
Empress of India, specie has undeniably poured into tho country at an extraordinary 
rate, but this has been the result of the astonishing career of material progress on 
which India then entered, and lier consequent expanded, and daily expanding, wealth. 
Increase in the quantity of the precious metals, arising from such a cause (though prices 
may pari increase also) has no tendency to diminish thoir value, which can only 
be the consoquouco of tho increased abundance of the mines that supply them. The 
cirounistaiice, I think, should be regarded as too problematical a one to influence us in 
making a temporary settlement, at tho end whereof the State always has the oppor¬ 
tunity of recouping itself at all points. 

F.S. —I think, to make my meaning quite clear, I had better illustrate the views 
stated in paragraph 12, 

Let us saj" that Jaloun is ripe for permanent settlement; that the revenue is care¬ 
fully fixed at Rs. 10,CO,000, that the general food of the population is aseertained to be 

* “ Of the £17J, Sdo, 00') of spcdo which had been poured tiuo India during the Inst eleven yeara, 
n considerable portion hud, of course, been added to her circulation. That had naturally produced a riae 
in prices, and a shnihir ellett had followed Ihcincicase of the paper currency consequent on its being 
made a legal tender. From the peculiar nature of ludlau trade, ll scorns almost c.ertaiD that the importa.- 
tiou of specie would continue, and If so, the rise in price would also continue. That rise in price would bu 
assisted by the general rise in prices now going on throughout the world, which was due to the depreciation 
of the precious metals—a fact n<iw admitted by almost every eecnomist aud ftnaneicr of eminence.” 

tMr. J. R. McCulloch, 1863. 

^ “ Fstimating the amoimi of gold aud silver circulating as coin in Great Britain at X80,000,000, and 
the population at ao.OOD.noo, and estimating the currency of India in 1867 at an equal amount, and the 
population at 180,0o0,000, It requires but very little calculation to show that India is capable of yet ab¬ 
sorbing silver to the extent of Ks. 40,00,000,000, or £400,000,000, in addition to this amount, for the pur¬ 
poses of currency alone. Xor must it be forgotten that India is able to support a population mauy millions 
more numerous than she at present possesses ; nor, on tlic other hand, that England has many means of 
economising the use of coin which, in consequence of her immense extent of area, will he denied to India, 
it not for ever, for many years to come. If then it be admitted that there is even a fhadt.w of truth in 
these estimates, it may not be unreasonabJe to conclude that there is a jtossibility—distant it may be yet, 
still a possibility—of the requirements of India for currency purposes approaching the enormous sum of 
£600,000,000 iu lilver coin.”—7Ac Own of SiUer to the Eait: by VV, N, Lees, LLU., pages 44-45. 
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wheat in the proportion of one-fifth, gram one-fifth, and jowar and hajra three-fifths ; and 
that the present average prices per rupee are wheat 22, gram 27, jowar 28, and bajra 
26 seers. 

Its. Bs. Maunds. 

Then, Wheat (1 of 10,00,000) 2,00,000=110,000 
Gram Q of 10,00,000) 2,00,000=135,000 
Jowar (* of 10,00,000) 3,00,000 = 210,000 
Bajra of 10,00,000) 3,00,000=105,000 

Onr settlement therefore is on 050,000 maunds of grain, at an average of 2G seers 
per Rupee; or more correctly, rn 110,000 maunds of wheat, 135,000 maunds of gram, 
210,000 maunds of jowar, and 195,000 maunds of hiijra. 

The sum of ten lakhs of rupees as above is the present money expression of the 
settlement. 

It will change or not as the average prices of those grains 20 years hence rise above 
01 ' fall below the present aveiuge prices outside a margin either way of 12’5 per ctait. 

Say that 20 years hence the average prices are deduced at wheat 18, gram 22, 
jowar 25, and bajra 24 seers per rupee. 

Then, value of 110.000 maunds of wheat, Rs. 2,44,444 


Ditto 

of 

135,000 

„ of gram, 

„ 2,45,454 

Ditto 

of 

210,000 

„ of jowar. 

„ 3,36,000 

Ditto 

of 

195,000 

„ of bajra. 

„ 3,25,000 




Total value. 

11,50,898 


The constituted basis of the settlement have thus increased in value by Bs. 1,50,898, 
or about 15 per cent, (equivalent to about 7-5) percent, on the assumed rental assets of 
settlement). And the whole of this increase will bo taken, because it implies an increase 
at the same rate per cent, of Rs. 3,01,796 o)» the rental, which the Settlement Officer 
will SCO is secured to the landlord. But if, as I advocate, the quasi-proprietary tenants 
are to pay only as much more as is equivalent to the increased demand of revenue, their 
rental will be raised by 7-5 per cent, with soraotbing additional to requite the landlord 
for his trouble and risk of collection. 

The increase would be operative for the next 20 years. 

In striking the average, the prices of quite extraordinary seasons, good or had, 
would bo thrown out. 

Stipulating for this scheme of a “permanent settlement in com,” tllat it be only 
conceded where full development hits taken place in cultivation, in irrigation, in rents, 
in a word, where agriculture in every particular is well .advanced, the agriculturists 
prosperous, and the landlord's rent in fair ratio to the gross produce. I almost think 
it defies successful assault. The sclicme, however, was unsparingly condemned in the 
Indian Economic of September and October, 1870, and tliis was the citadel of its 
argumentfifty years hence the annual expenditure of the Empire, at the rate at 
which it is now progressing, and must progress, will not be less than £100,000,000 
a year, ^fow, if we fix the land revenue in pcrjwtuity at its present amount of 
£20,000,000 in corn, we may perhaps find from a further rise in prices that the 
£20,000,000 have become £25,000,000 or £30,000,009; but there will still be the 
awful chasm of £70,000,000 to be bridged over in some way independent of the land 
revenue. Is it not plain, palpable madness in these circumstances to settle the land 
revenue in perpetuity in any shape whatever?” This perhaps is only another instance 
of the Indian Economist's professed policy of “aiming at tlie stars ” with an object. 
But if literally meant, surely it is taking up a most astounding position to say that the 
land, which now can only pay twenty millions sterling, could, 50 years hence, pay one 
hundred millions il'the settlement were left open. 
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Report by R. T. Hobart, Esq., Deputy ColUeior of Stak, iVb. 315, dated EtdA, Vie 28<A 

August^ 1872. 

»»#***** 


2. I am diffident in expressing myself on the subject of the Circular, as I have 
been able to devote so little of my time or thought to it, because of other work, and it 
is besides a matter much more cognate to the work of the able officers engaged in set¬ 
tlement, so that anything I could say would have but little weight naturally. 

3. There are two Leads set forth—permanent and temporary settlements—and 
these are again sub-divided into several heads. To take them as they stand 

PRBMANBNT SeTTIEMBUT, 

I,—Have rents risen to their full limits ? 


I think certainly not. They are far below those for similar land in other districts, 
and are being enhanced daily 

II.—Will prices rise or remain stationary 


Prices will undoubtedly rise. The country is essentially an agricultural one, and 
the call on it from abroad for its produce must increase year by year, as foreign popula¬ 
tion and needs increase, and better means of conveyance are devised, unless artificially 
checked. Besides, the local population has increased about 12 per cent, in seven years. 
It was 61i,351 in 1865, and is now 692,752, and will no doubt go on. The best land is 
taken up already; the margin is not large. I see a prospect of prices rising indefinitely. 

III.—Have rents risen proportionately with prices ? 

It is hard to reply to this, but the statistics would seem to indicate that rents have 
not kept pace \vith prices, and there is a good deal of evidence to show this. It is admitted 
that tenants are far better oft' than ever they were before, that they live better, are 
better clad, have a larger collection of household jowellory, than ever they were wont 
to possess. It is a standing joke now among the better classes to say that the labourer 
has got as much jewellery as the farmer. This remark, of course, is not founded on 
statistics, but it seems to be the result of observation ; and if wo compare what one sees 
now with the description of the abject poverty of the people 30 or 40 years ago, and 
if those descriptions are right, the conclusion is inevitable that the profits of the rent- 
payers are large. To look at the .statistics :-~Between 1840 and 1850 

Wheat Bold @ S9 oeors per rupee, it now sells ® 20 seers 4 ehiltaiks per rupee. 

Barley sold @ 1 mauud IS seers it now sella @ 22 seers „ 

Gram sold @ 40 scere it now sells @ 23 seers and less. 


While the average rent-rate for land was in the same decade in the villages-" 


(In Etsh, 

I hare selected, 


and is now, 


In Etali, 

In Kasgange, 




••t 


2 II 8 

2 4 11 

3 15 2 
2 8 2 


despite the fact that the outlying and inferior soil has since been cultivated, and is 
taken into account. 


The same difference is perceptible everywhere, whether the average acreage rate 
for a pergunnah or for the whole district is taken for any pa.st period and compared 
with tile present, and the prices of that period compared with those now obtaining. 
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I take tbo Hberty to enter a few illnstrationa 


Selling price'Selling price 
Name of TehseeL Tear. of wbeat perl of gram per 

rupee. rupee, 



1841 ta 18SO, 

0 89 8 

Tohieel Etah, ' 




1881 to 1660 , 

0 SO 11 


1S6I to 1870, 

0 22 10 


1842 to 1850, 

0 88 0 

Tehieel ... 




1861 to 1840, 

0 86 4 


1881 to 1870, 

0 20 4 



Selling price! 

of barley perl Remarlcs. 
rupee. 


1 12 8 Tliii Btateinent 

in corapDed for 
Ka.'igungc from the 
booh jof Purus Ham, 
KhernCbund, Mum- 
pool, and Heeralall. 

1 9 I* For F.tah from 

the books of Sooruj 

0 SO 19 Buksb of Kasoun, 
Ungnniall of Etah, 
Lala Ram of Chum* 
kurie.Dhooree Mull 
of Surawall. 

1 13 8 

1 12 4 The full accounts 
will be found in the 

0 98 0 Appendix. 


And I would here observe that as far as my powers go, I have taken the utmost 
pains to obtain correct price lists; it is a work of the gro-atost difficulty, as bnneeaha 
are so auspicious. The price lists I have procured have been obtained from old estab¬ 
lished firms in Kasgungo, Etah, and elsewhere, and the Bajah of Etah has been very 
■useful too in giving data. Rents, again, have been selected, not from an average per- 
gunnah rate, which is for many reasons deceptive, and, except for Marohra, cannot be 
obtained, but from a few selected villages in each pergunuah. I got out a set of vil¬ 
lages in each pergnnnah representative of each class of soil, and selected those whose 
papers were intact, and have pursned my inquiry through the three decades in respect 
of those villages alono. I think that this is a fair test. It will be seen from the table 
that rents have risen very slightly, only between 7 and 10 per cent., in 30 years, 
while wheat has risen nearly 100 per cent. 

4. My conclusion, therefore, is, that rents must and ought to rise, unless by legisla¬ 
tion thero is an artificial check placed on this natural rise, which must come about soon. 


IV. —Is population up to the ordinary standard ? 

V 

The population of the district is 692,752, and the area is 1,511 square miles, 
which gives 458 to the square mile. This gives an average greater in density of 
population than Bijnour at the time of last census, and smaller than any of the Benares 
Division districts. At the present rate of progress, the population would double itself 
in about 58 years, and I see nothing to check this rapid onward rate except famine, 
or pestilence, or war. The present average produce of the district edible by man I 
calculated at 9,674,655 raaunds in my letter No. 46, dated 23rd August, 1872, to the 
Board of Revenue. This itself, eveu supposing that no improved means of agriculture 
were introduced, and that irrigation stood still, would sustain 517,829 more souls 
than at present. I think that population will go on increasing enormously. 

V. —What is the margin of culhunble land ? 

CullivaUd Culturable not 

Acre*. cultivated, 

Lfttely abBudonei). Old waste. 

612,966 23,723 133,875 

VI. —What are the prospects of improved means of communication and irrigation ? 

The district will soon possess a now branch of the Ganges Canal, which will run 
through its entire cAntre, where bhoor land principally prevails, and which will render 
this land immensely more valuable than boforo, for wells are, as a rule, hardly worth 
the making in it. Tlie rise in rent ought to be very large, indeed, in the whole body 
of country lying between the Kalindree and the Boorgunga, or, in other words, in 






( 1/VA ) 


about threo-fifths of the entire district. In the appended tables will be fotmd a few of the 
statistics from which I have drawn my conclusions. The rents are taken from the 
jummabundoes, and these juminabundees have all been seleoted for the same set of 
village^* so that the element of uncertainty connected with the higher or lower rate of 
rent for better or inferior soils might be eliminated as far as possible. The tables 
showing the comparative value of land as indicated by price realized at auction sale, 
I do not regard as a good test. I have given them, but there are so many cireumstances 
connected with tho sale of land, that the price realized is not a good index to value, 
not to speak of collusion. lu this district in former times s.-une estates worth thou¬ 
sands, and in more than one case, tens of thousands of rupees, were bought by the 
Gardiner family among others for a mere song, a few hundred rupees. Again, one estate 
may bo heavily encumbored, and another be sold without a mortgage on it. Some 
land sold may boloug to a lot of unruly Thakoors, and other laud may be easily 
managed. In fine, there are innumerable circumstances which prevent tho auction 
sale book from being a true teat of the value of land. 

5. Again, as to private sale, the information one can gather is, at the beat, but 
untrustworthy. If the laud be in a pre-emption right village, the alleged price will 
be enhanced, and so on. In the tables I have given I attach importance to two only 

(I). The table of prices of produce which have been sifted out in every way in 
my power, and (II), the acreage rates for the special representative villages which 
I have soloctod out of each pergunnah. The result of the above leads me to think 
that prices will range higher and higher, and that rents are rising, but have not kept 
pace with tho rise in tho prices of produce. The tables showing the price of land 
realized at sale public and private, and of tho sums at which mortgage was effected, 
show a steady rise in tho value of land, though those tables are of little value. They 


show a clear average rise in 

the throe decades. 




1841—50. 

1851—60. 

1861-70. 

Price per acre^ 
rea 1 i z e d at > 
sale. 3 

Ps. a. p. 

1 10 8 

Ps. a. p. 

6 8 11 

Ps. a. p, 
8 7 7 

The average rent acreage rate in the selected villages has risen:—• 


1841-50. 

1851-60. 

1861—70. 


Pa. a. p. 

Rs, a. p. 

Rs. a. p 

Etah, 

2 11 8 

2 13 6 

2 15 

Kasgunge, 

2 4 11 

2 6 Oi 

2 8 : 


The average price of produce has risen:— 

1841-50. 1851-60. 1861-70. 

Etah and Kas-") Seers. Seers Ch. Seers, 

guuge, ...J 39 32 10 21 

There is nothing that I know of to stop this progress, as even after tho cultivable 
land has all boon brought under tho plough, there is no reason to suppose that the 
demand both from within and from wthout will not go on increasing. And now as 
te the exjwdiency of a peniianent settlement. 1 think that there can be no question 
as to its expediency if it could be arranged without loss of income to Government, 
consequtmt on increased prices or production. Such a meastire would save all tho cost 
and loss of time and annoyance, and public loss in the reduction of cultivated area 
involved in measurements and re-aasessmonts of land. 

6. My own theory is this, I give it for what it is worth, and I believe it is anything 
but original:—I would apply a modified permanent assessment to all villages whose culti¬ 
vation had reached its full limits or nearly so (allowing the old proposed limit of 20 per 
«ent culturable waste). With regard to the rest of the land, wo have all the infor¬ 
mation wo can ever procure. Tho careful and elaborate atatisdes of settlement give 



( ) 

ps tlje exact, amount of land capable of being manured from village sources, the 
exact amount of tbe different kinds of natural soils, the exact amount of existing irri¬ 
gation, Having got these data, we ought to get from the Settlement Officer tho aver¬ 
age produce of an acre of each of the above kinds of soil, and the average outturn of 
each village in an average year. If a moderate time were expended on this work, 
if cutting and weighing were carried out in the presence of a trustworthy officer 
for a few years, wo would have the surest grounds that we could possess for the 
assessment of land revenue. I Ixdiovo that many Settlement Officers have cut and 
weighed crops, and that there is an order in the Board’s Office directing men to do so. 
If, then, this could ho done for a few years, and a fair average standard of outturn 
arrived at for each kind of the ordinary grown staples, it would only remain for 

Wheat bnxlev miscella- Grovemment to ask for a certain amount of produce reduced to 
neous crops. the money value of the day. I would not alter this rate, 

whatever rise there might be in the market for 10 years. At 
the end of every 10 years there should be a new appraisement, calculated on the aver¬ 
age market rate of the past three 5 'ear.s, unless those yeai*s had been abnormal. I would 
take the various crops standing at the time as my first measure of the capabilities of 
tbe soil for the production of specific crops for the 10 years, whatever change might 
take place in the interim. 


7. I would let fiiture irrigation go untaxed, and allow tbe proprietor or tenant to 
benefit by his outlay, or if that were thought too disadvantageous to the general tax¬ 
payer, I would charge a certain rating per well, taking a portion of tho differonco 
between the cost of outlay and work, and income from increased production ; and I 
would charge for oanal water a fixed rating, wliich would cover the Government share 
in the increased productiveness of tho soil. In this programme I see no difficulty, 
though I have no doubt there ore innumerable difficulties, but the plan seems a feasible 
one. It would save labour, time, valuable services, money to Government; it would 
bring relief from anxiety, discontent, loss of time, loss of money to the people. 

8 . As to temporary settlements, I propose to say little, for I have already gone 
much farther than I had any intention of going. 

(1) I think the present standard of 50 per cent, a good one, bxit I think 
the Settlement Oflicor should be left to exercise his own discretion. 

(2) In enhancement cases I do not think that sufficient stress is laid on 
Clause 2, Section 17 of the Act. It is so hard to say when a tenant’s 
rent was fixed, and so hard to fix a time from which to calculate eu- 
hanced value of produce. If a sort of standard were set np for occu¬ 
pancy tenants, and if their profits were limited to a certain amount 
of the produce like those of the landlord {calculated, if necessary, in the 
current market value) as in iny propo.sed schoine, and their rent could 
be enhanced and reduced thereto, it would be a plainer and simpler rule 
than that which obtains at present. 

(3) The third question is one which I can hardly venture to reply to, Ido 
not think that any man can po 3 .sibly foresee to what height prices will rise' 
during tho term of settlement. The system pursued at present appears 
to bo the best that could possibly be adopted. 


In respect of point 4, I think that in a temporary settlement of 30 years’ dura¬ 
tion, I would not leave the assessmonts open to enhancement on any ground. 

I>. In conclusion, I beg to apologise for seeming dilatorinoss in sending in this 
report, but my other work kept mo much engaged, and my materials were not satisfac¬ 
tory. Now that my materials are collected, I have been obliged to write out any few 
idoas I have got as hurriedly as possible. The statistics on the value of land, as ascer¬ 
tained by sale or private transfer, will follow in a few days. 
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No. 1. 

Statement showing Price Current of Tehssel Etah, according to the papers of Sooruj 
Buksh Beohra of Kasoun, Ungunlall of Etah, Laia Ram of Chumkurie, and Dhooree 
Mull of Surateul, excerpted from the papers in the aooompanging Appendix. 


Years. 

Average rate 
of wheat of 
each year per 
rupee. 

1 

Average rate 
of gram of 
each year per 
rupee. 

! Average rate 
of harley of 
each year per 
rupee. 

Average of 
total aver, 
age rates. 

j 

i 

Remarks. 

From lfi4l to 1860, 

Mds. B. c, 

0 39 e 

Mds. a. c. 

0 89 6 1 

Mds. a. c. 

1 12 8 

Mds. s. c. 

1 3 13 


From 1861 to 1860, 

I 0 

30 11 

1 

8 4 

1 

9 14 

I 

2 15 1 


From 1861 to 1870,... 

j 0 

22 10 

0 

22 12 j 

0 

SO 12 

0 

26 6 



Etah, Depott CatiiBOTOK'a OrFica: 
The 2Stk Augvst, 1871. 


R. HOBART, 
Deputy Collector. 


No. 2. 


Statement showing Pnee Current of the Tom of Kctsgunge, according to the papers 
of Purus Ram, Khem Chund, Mumphoolyand Beeralall, Bankers of Kasgunge, excerpted 
from the papers in the accompanying Appendix. 


Tears. 

Average rate 
of wheat per 
rupee of each 
year. 

Average rate 
of gram per 
rupee of each 
year. 

Average rate 
of barley per 
rupee of 
each year. 

1 

Average of 
total average 
rates. 







Mds. 8. c. 

Mds. B. c. 

Mds. B. c. 

Mds. B. c. 

From 1842 to 1E60,... 

0 18 0 

1 2 8 

1 19 8 

1 6 0 

From 1851 to 1860,... 

0 35 4 

1 0 0 

1 18 4 

1 2 8 

From 1861 to 1870,... 

0 20 4 

0 24 12 

0 38 0 

0 24 4 


Remarks. 


1 


ExAB DePCTY COLl.EOtOB*S Offiob; 
The i9th August, 1872. 


R, HOBART, 
Deputy CoUeeior. 










Statement shming the amage Price Cumnt of Tehsul Utah from the f/ear 1841 to 1870, aceording to the papers of Sooruj Buhh Beohra of Kasoun^ Ungmlall of Etah, 

Lala Ram of Chumkurie, and Dhoorea Mull of Surawid, at 80 toleu per seer. 
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Utah, Dki'iitv Collectok’s Orricn : 1 H. UOBART, 

Tte iii/i Au^Htt, 187 ?. ) Deputy Colteqior. 


























No. 4. 

Staienifnt fhotnnff the average Price Current of the Town qf Kaegunge, from the gear 1842 to 1870, according tothepaper* of Purue Ram, Khem Chund, Munphool,and Heera- 

laU, Bankers, at 80 tolas per seer. 










































































No. 4.—-(continued.) 

Siatement ahouting th» average Priea Current of the Town of Kasgunge, from the year 1842 to 1870, according to the papers of Purus Ram, Kfiem Ckund, Munphool, and Ihera- 

lall. Bankers, at 80 tolas per seer. 
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Statement eTiowing the average Price Current of the Town of Kasgunge., from the year 1842 to 1870, according to the papers of Purus Ram, Khem CJmnd, Munphool, and, JSeera- 

lali, Bankers, at 80 tolas per seer. —concluded.) 
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StaUment shoteinff the Average Hent Acreage Rate in the ulected Village* of Tehttel Etah, Zillah Etah, from 1841 to 1870 . 
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Htatemenl sfiotoiitg tlie Aeerage Rent Acreage Rate in the selected Villages of Tehaeel Kaegunge^ ZUlah Etah^ froth 1841 to 1870. 
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( 186 a ) 

Report by R. M. Edwards, Esq., Offg. Commissioner, Agra Division, No, 857, dated 

Agra, the 7th November, 1872. 

Sir, —In reply to No. 2359 of 4th instant, and previous reminders on the 
same subject, I have only to repeat what I told the Junior Member demi-officially 
several months ago, namely, that I do not propose to submit any detailed opinion on the 
question of a permanent settlement and the system of SO-yoars’ settlements now in force 
in these provinces. 

2 . The subject has been discussed in all its bearings by men of far greater expe¬ 
rience in settlement work than I can claim, and every imaginable argument has been 
brought to bear. It would be useless as well as wearisome going again over the same 
ground and retreailing an already well-beaten track. 

3. I will, therefore, only say that I have been the steady and uncompromising 
opponent of a permanent settlement since the question was first mooted in, 1 think, 
1863-64. At one time, indeed, in 1866, it appeared from the Despatches of the Secre¬ 
tary of State that Government was pledged to make the settlement perpetual, and I 
thought good faith demanded that the pledge should be redeemed at whatever c*ost, but 
this supposed promise has since been successfully got over, and the matter can be decided 
on its merits untrammelled by the qnestion of good faith. 

4. I maintain that a permanent settlement is inexpedient both politically and finan¬ 
cially, while the landed interest neither demand nor wish for it. It would bo raising a 
permanent superstructure on a necessarily shifting foundation, and sacrificing the inter¬ 
ests of the State, and, I will add, of the peopio also to a mere chimera. It, moreover, 
proceeds on the dangerous and mistaken assumption that what has answered well in 
Europe must prove suitable for this country. 

5. Far too groat importance has been given to the political aspect of the question. 
It has been urged that a demand fixed in perpetuity would bind the proprietary com¬ 
munity to the British Government, give them a real and practical interest in its 
maintenance, and not only ensure their passive loyalty, but their active opposition to the 
advance of any foreign power. The argument might have some foundation with refer¬ 
ence to a redeemed land-tax ; it has next to none with regard to a permanent land-tax; 
for it rests on the presumption that the zemindar is satisfied with his lot and position, 
and we know how rarely that y^ould be thocaso, and it ignores the love of change which 
permeates the very life-blood of the Asiatic. 

6 . What European power, and no other need be taken into consideration, would 
be so insane as to reverse the existing order of things at once ? It would be only too 
glad to let fiscal matters remain in statii quo until it had acquired a firm and assured 
position in the land. 

7. That a permanent settlement would l)e a blunder financially needs no demon¬ 
stration : it is written in the history of the past. What would our position now be if we 
had hurriedly rushed into and cairied out the views enunciated by the late Colonel 
Baird Smith in 1861 ? The Blue Books of the past 10 years supply the best answer. 

8 . The financial requirements of the State are increasing year by year, and must 
continue to do so. We have utterly failed in devising any now series of imposts which 
will suffice to meet these increased calls, and yet not prove so odious to the masses that 
their collection generally would provoke widespread and dangerous opposition. Our 
sheet-anchor for many years to come must be the land-revenue, and to tie it down and 
curb its expansion when all else is expanding and undergoing change would bo 
suicidal. 

9. Tliere is another part of the question which has scarcely boon given the pro¬ 
minence it demands, and that is, what arc the feelings and wishes of the proprietary ? 
With the exception of a few landholders, whose estates have been assessed on very favour¬ 
able terms for them, I do not know a single man who desires it. The majority not 
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only do not want it, but arc dociclodly opposed to it: saying,—‘‘ we will only engage for 
our o\ra time ; lot those who come after ns make their own arrangements, and keep their 
feet in their stirrups as they best can.” 

10. Now with rofcrenc(! to tho present SO-years settlement. 

11. I am disposed to pronounce the term too long and to advocate its reduction 
by half or one-third. Such a course would necessitate the abandonment of a great deal 
of the existing elaborate system, but tliat I would regard os an improvement. 

12. What these settlement operations entail on tho people, from tho date of their 
commencement to that of their close, has lately been most ably and graphically told, and 
no words of mine can add to the too true pi(;ture. Our object should then bo to save the 
community from the present harass and the State from the vast expense of th(i system 
now in force, without in any way sacrificing imperial interests. The time of Settlement 
Officers is taken up with the preparations of papers not immediately connected witli the 
as.sossmont, and the tendency of all soil enquiries and records is to increase and multi¬ 
ply. Where is tlio vital necessity—I would almost ask, where the advantage— of the 
elaborate enquiries into occupancy rights now that Act X. has revolutionized the status 
of tlio old occupier, and required other proof than tho entry in the sottlcraout record? 
The same remark applies to ratos of rent, save so for as the eu(juiry boars on the 
assessment. 

13. The compilation of the village administration papers is at present to a con¬ 
siderable extent unnecessary. It is a question whother tho costly field survey is abso¬ 
lutely necessary in each revision; as it is, 1 believe, an admitted fact that the village 
maps, however accurately drawn out in the first instance, cease to be correct ai'ter two 
or three years have passed. 

14. If Settlement Officers woro restricted to points .which boro on tlio Govern¬ 
ment demand, a vast deal of time and oxponse would be saved, while the foolings of 
reciprocity and mutual interest, which should exi.st between landlord and tenant, would 
not be so often interfered witli as at present. Ent this subject is interminable, and I 
have no time to go into it properly just now. I will merely add that the system of 
arriving at assessment now in vogue is preferable to the many I have seen mooted, the 
majority of which I regard as utterly impracticable under existing laws. 

15. Apologising for this very hastily-writton sketc-h, which does not profess to be 
an answer to tho imporlaut and interesting questions referred by the Board, 

Report hy F. M. Lind, 'E&Ci., Commissioner oj the \st or Meerut Division, No. 872.— 
Dated Camp, Dehra Doon, the 16/7i December, 1872. 

«•»«•••• 

2 . With rc.spcct to the subject itself, I would remark generally that no equitable 
system of average rates, based on the principles of settlement usually resorted to, could 
be adopted, which would secure to Government its fair proportion of the laud rent, and 
at th(! same time not be injurious to the interests of land-owners. 

3. Under the existing system of making settlements, the calculation of assumed 
Ossots is for the most part made on a classification of soils, and the supposed yield from 
the same. In this process tho margin left for possible improvement is uot much. No 
doubt other considerations do find their way into the calculations of Settlement Officers, 
but speaking gonerally and for tho most part, tho chi(T points in framing averngo rates 
of assessments arc as stated above. Scttlcraont Officers do uot as a rule strain the capabi¬ 
lities and the possible assets of the land : they shrink from suggesting rat(;s that might fall 
oppressively, and in this I think they aro right. Tho failure of a settlement is disastrous 
to the estate itself as well as to the interests of Government. 

4. It would, in my opinion, be impossible to make a permanent settlement that 
would bo equitable to all parties, and secure the rights of all, on the syat(!m hitherto 
pursued. It‘is impossible to calculate possible rises in price, and consequently rises in 
rents; and there is much difficulty in calculating with any degree of precision, the pos¬ 
sible effects in the way of improvement from canal-irrigation. These considerations 
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seem to me to negative the idea of limiting the Government demand to any fixed amount, 
assumed on existing assets, with a margin for possible improvement. It would be impoli¬ 
tic and disastrous toerrin the interests of Government, by exacting too high a demand, 
and it would be equally unjust to Government to lety the demand at too low a rate. 
The only principle on which I think a permanent settlement would bo feasible is that of 
taking the average yield, say, five years, converting that into its money equivalent 
similarly calculated on an average of years, and fixing that amount as the Government 
demand, subject to a decennial adjustment of the prices. It would be unreasonable to 
apprehend a retrogression in prosperity ; and assuming an advance, any errors in under¬ 
assessment would be in favour of the landlord, for the calculation on the average of prices 
would be made on the prices of preceding periods. The decennial adjustment would, 
I think, suffice to protect the interests of Government. 

5. But I confess I am not an advocate for any system of permanent settlement. 
The experience of the past indicates, I think, sufficiently clearly that we cannot foresee 
possible sources of improvement j nor can w'e, I think, be sure that the notions entertained 
to-day will stand the tost of trial in all time to come. I would prefer, therefore, to see 
Government retain in its own hands the power to alter, in any way that circumstances 
might dictate, the system and principles of assessing the land-revenue. It is, I think, 
politic as well as just to retain this power as the only w^ay in which the greatest source 
of Government revenue can be held in some sort of control. 

6 . Much has been said and written about the proportion of the land-rent which 
Government can equitably claim to itself. The present proportion is 50 per cent, in 
estates the settlement of which has lately been raised. If this proportion could be ascer¬ 
tained with any degree of accuracy, it would be a fair proportion; but experience has 
shown how lamentably calculations, made with the utmost care, are apt to be delusive. 
On the whole, however, I do not think it would bo wise on this account to assume » 
higher proportion as the just share of Government. 


Report ly KouR Ltjchmun Singh, Deputy Collector, Boolundshuhur (^No, idS).—Dated 

the 9th December, 1871. 

****** »^ 

2. Before giving my views on the points indicated in the Board’s Circular No. 
T.T.T. of 1871, I think it proper to state that in my humble opinion it is highly desir¬ 
able that the Government should redeem, with as little delay as possible, the pledge which 
it gave to the landed proprietors of the North-Western Provinces to grant them a Per¬ 
manent Settlement so long ago as sixty-six ycai-s. The said pledge was first given in 
the proclamation in Eogulation IX. of 1805, and subsequently renewed from time to 
time. It is true of course that before adopting so important a State measure the Go¬ 
vernment is bound to take every precaution, in order to prevent the possibility of any 
enormous sacrifice being made in its future revenue, and with that view to, satisfy 
itself that the conditions for granting a settlement in perpetuity arc not faulty in any 
respect. But the time which has already elapsed since the date of the first promise 
may fairly be called ample, to have enabled the Government to come to a final conclusion 
in regard to those conditions. Knowing as I do the unsettled state of mind in which tho 
people are kept during tho time the settlement operations are in progress, and the back¬ 
wardness which the zemindars show in improving their estates for some years before 
the termination of a temporary settlement and until the new sottleinent has been made 
and sanctioned, I am one of those who advocate a Permanent Settlement even at some 
sacrifice of future revenue. 

3, I cannot imagine how any standard of average rent-rates can be laid down so 
as to be for all time to come the criterion for ascertaining the assets of an estate pr to 
form the basis of a Permanent Settlement. Kent-rates depend for their rise or fall 
principally on the rise or fall in prices of agricultural produce, which again depend on 
causes entirely out of human control and sight. Who could have told eight or nine 
years ago that lands which then paid rent at Rs. 2 per beegah shall pay Rs. 4 or 5 per 
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becgah in 1871, andwto can now say wiat the rates for the same lands will be 8 or 10 
years hence? 

4. It is well known that the rise in the annual value of land during the last nine 
or ten years was owing to an extraordinary combination of causes. The civil war in 
America raised the price of cotton and imported a large amount of silver into this coun¬ 
try. These circumstances, and the facility of carriage rendered by the opening of the 
East Indian Railway, raised the prices of agricultural produce,, and thereby made the 
agriculturists much more prosperous tlian they were before. Eatih cultivator tried to 
enlarge his holding, and the result was a keen competition for land, and consequently an 
increase in rent-rates. After the civil war was over, the famine in Orissa and Lower 
Bei}gal k(‘pt up the high prices here for nearly two years, and then came the drought 
of 1868-6.9, which added to tlio prosperity of the lyots in districts like Roolundshuhur, 
where the means of irrigation were at hand. Such combinations of causes are of rare 
occurrence, and it may tlierefore be fairly predicted now that the present rent-rates are 
not likely to increase for some time to coim;. On the contrary, if the seasons continue 
to remain as favonruhlo as tluiy were during the last two years, there is every likelihood 
of the rates being reduced, for even during the present year a number of tenants-at-will 
have thrown up their leases as too high under the current low prices, and the proprietors 
arc obliged to give them a reduction. Hence the tendency to a fall of rates is appa¬ 
rent. How the rental assets were steadily on the increase during the last ten years will 
he seen from Table B., which I have oompiled from the jummabnndeos of 13 villages, 
each of these villages being the first in tho list of its pergunnah. 

5. The general population of this district is above the average of the North-West¬ 
ern Provinces. It is, according to the census of 1865, nearly 411) persons to the square 
mile, whereas the average of tho North-Western Provinces is only 361 persons. But 
the agricultural population is below the average. Table A. appended to this letter has 
been prepared from the data in the Census Report of 1865, and it shows for each district 
the amouut of cultivated aud assessable lands falling to the share of each person in the 
agricultural population. From this comparative table it will be seen that the culti¬ 
vating holdings in Booluridsbubur are larger than the average for these provinces. The 
cultivable waste in this district was in 1865 nearly one-third of the cultivated area. 
This was more than the ordinary standard, but it was chiefly owing to tlic fact that a 
few villages in tlw kliadir contained large tracts of uncultivated but assessable land. 
A large portion of this land has since been brought under the plough, and on the whole 
it seems to me that the Boolundshuhur District has passed now the trausition slate in 
which it was for nearly twelve years, and that there is no likelihood of its reut-rates rising 
for some time to come. 

6 . "W^ith regard to tho expediency of a Permanent Settlement, subject to the con¬ 
dition of rateable iuerease or decrease of revenue in proportion to the rise or fall in 
prices, 1 confess that at tho first sight I could not appreciate tbe proposal, but the more 
I thought of and paid attention to it, the more it socmed feasible, and I can clearly see 
now that a Permanent Settlement of this kind will bo much better than the present 
temporary assessments. It will save much expense to the State, and trouble and anxiety 
to the peo))le, aud it will redeem the Government pledge as well as do away with the 
apprehension of sacrifice of future rovcniie. The principle of a Settlement of land 
revenue is obviously this, that the extent and capabilities of the soil having once been 
ascertained, and the Government demand on it having been fixed, there ought to be no 
increase or decrease in that demand until the assets from the soil, increase or decrease 
from other causes than those which are within the power of tlie proprietor. Prices are 
the main cause of increase or decrease in tho assets of an estate, and this cause is beyond 
the power of tin; proprietor. Henexj to adopt the prices of agricultural produce as the 
criterion for determining the assets, and thereby tbe revenue of an estate, is fair to all 
parties. But prices are constantly changing, and a constant change in tho revenue is 
undesirable. I would therefore make no change in tho jumma of a Permanent Settle¬ 
ment, but at intervals of 20 years each, and even then only if the increase or decrease 
in the average prices of the interval exceed the previous average by 10 per cent It 
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may be aslcod here wbat sboiild be the staple or staples the prices of which are to be the 
standard for testing the rental assets. I would boldly answer that ivheat should be 
the testing staple, because it is the regulator of the prices of other grains, and grain is the- 
principal produce of these provinces. But cotton, sugar, popjiy, and indigo arc also 
produced in large quantities, and their prices do not hnnicdiatcly depend on the price of 
grain, nor are they out of account in effecting rent-rates, and hence the next question 
may be, why should not these staples be also adopted as the testing standard ? My reply 
is that the fewer the testing staples the better. Also, that in the; first pla(!e none of these 
articles of produce (not even all put together) approaches even approximately to grain 
in extent of cultivation; and, secondly, where the cultivation of any of thorn increases or 
decreases, there is a corresponding decrcaso or increase in tho cultivation of grain; so 
that in the long run every considerable change in the prices of these articles causes a 
similar change in the price of grain: for prices depend ou demand, and supply depends 
chiefly on the extent of produce. 

7. The intervals and testing staple having been fixed, I would adopt the following 
mode of applying the test. Let the price of 10 maunds of wheat ho recoriled in the 
papers of the first Bermaneiit Settlement of a district as the average price of the preced¬ 
ing ten years. The assessment fixed at this settlement is not to be disturbed for 20 
years, whatever may be the clvanges in tlie prices during that period. A date should 
be fixed in the year (say the ISth of BaisaLh as used by native grain-dealers) the price 
on which should Ire taken as tho avertigo price for tho whole year. At tho end of tho 
20 years an average should be struck from tluvprices which prevailed in tho district on, 
eaeh of the standard dates during that iufiirval, and this avfiragc; should be compared 
with tho price recorded in the papers of tho previous or expiring settlement. If it i» 
within 10 per cent, more or loss than tho latter, then no alteration should be made Id 
tho assessment, and the old junima should he allowed to stand for another 20 years. 
But if the difference bo more than 10 per cent., them a corresponding increase'or decrease 
should be made in the jumina for the next 20 years. For example, suppose tho price 
of 10 maunds of wheat was Rs. 20 at the lime of the flr,st settlement of 20 years, and when 
the rental assets of an estate were calculated to be Rs. 2,000, and the jumma fixed at 
Rs. 1,000, and suppose again that the average price of the same quantity of wheat 
during the following 20 years was Rs. 25. Here the assets for the next 20 years must 
be supposed to be Rs. 2,500 per annum, and tho jumma must consequently bo Rs. 1,250’ 
per annum. Similarly, if the average price of the first 20 years come to Rs. 15, then 
the assets for the next 20 years must bo supposed to bo Rs. 1,500 per annum and the 
jumma Us. 750 per annum. 

8 . In regard to the subject of para. 4 of the Boarefs Circular No. T.T.T., I believe 
that the assessment at 50 per cent, of the rental assets is only fair, aud by no moans- 
inadequate. A profit of less than 50 pen c«mt. to the projrrietor is too little to enable 
him to pay the cesses, village expenses, and cost of collection, and at tho same timo to 
meet had debts and c-.ilamities of season, and to support his family. We know the 
dillicultics experienced in realizing the riivcnno when the profits were only 34 per cent. 
The coercive proc(!sses of sale and transfer were tlicn too common, and they wore a 
groat cause of discontent amongst the people. It is well known that an increase of 
rent-rates almost invariably follows an incro.ase of jumma; but unless the increase is bear¬ 
able it soon brings ruin to the estate. It does not seem to me politic to adopt different 
standards of jumma for different classes of tciiun;, for tho tenures ofttm chaTige forms. 
An estate included in the property of a large proprietor is often detached from tho large 
property and acquired by a number of small sharers. Similarly, a coparcenary estate 
may bo acquired by a single proprietor and thereby change its teuui-e. 

9. To giv'c the Settlement Officer any discretion for deviating from the fixed 
rules in assuming the jumma of au estate on imaginary grounds is, I think, unadvisahle. 
Such discretion in cases of error will tend to bring ruin to tho estate or cause loss in tho 
public revenue. I know a number of cases in -which the Settlement Officer fixed a high 
jumma on tho assumption that the rents were likely to increase. Tho assumption proved 
wrong or only partially right, and th© estate suffered for it. 
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10. The rent laws as they atpresent exist are, I diinfc, very deficient as far as the 
determining of rent-rates is concerned. There is no fixed standard of rates paid by any 
class of protected tenants in any vicinity, and yet tho law prohibits the increase or de¬ 
crease of rent of a protected holding, except in accordance with the rates prevailing in 
the vicinity for similar holdings. For tenants-at-will there is always a certain fixed 
standard of rates in every neighbourhood, and it woiild tliereforo be much easier than 
the 2 )i’esent rule if a law were passed to the effect that the rent of a tenant having right 
of occupancy shall be so much below the rent paid by a tentint-at-will in tho neighbour¬ 
hood for similar land. There can be another rcrie, but perhaps not so unobjectionable 
as the above, for determining rent-rates of protected holdings, vir., that ryots having 
right of occupancy shall pay rent to tho propriekvr equal to twice or three halves of the 
amount of revenue whiesh according to the revenue rates may be due by the holding. 
The present law on the subject seems at all events to require amendment. Its adminis¬ 
tration now is not on any fixed standard, bntacoordlng to the ^dew of the administering 
officer. The data for drawing (ionclusions are vague or insufficient. 

11. To keep a temporary Settlement open to re-adjustment during its term will, 
I believe, be objected to by the proprietors, whatever may be the prescribed cause for 
the re-adjustment. The people wish to be interfered with as little as possible by the 
public fnuctionaries, and for this reason alone I would call the condition of re-adjustment 
inexpediint. 

12. In calculating the assets of an estate, allowance should be made for the hold¬ 
ings of protected ryots, because it is tho G-overnment who wish, in the interest of the 
State, to protect such ryote. Why the proprietor should p.ay the highest revenue, when 
he is not permitted to realize the highost possible rent, is not manifest. 


Table A. ehoicing the number of acres of the cultivated and assessable areas per head of the 
agricultural population, the tiuiid)er of persons of the total population per square 
mile, and the percentage of cultivation on total area for each district oj the JSorth- 
Western Provinces for the year 18 05. 


District. 

Agricultural 

Populatioo. 

AsSBS3ABLE Abcas. 

Acues Psr 
HEAD 09 

Aorio U L* 

TUBAL Fo- 
PIILATIOX. 

Number of persons per 
square mile. 

1 Percentage of cultivar 

1 -tioB on Area. 

( 

Cultivated. 

Total. 

Of Cultiva¬ 
ted Area. 

Of Assessa- 
1 ble Area. 

1 

1 

Dehrii Doon, ... 

... 

49,683 

66,350 

1,34,.309 

1'28 

2-71 

101 


2 

Saharuuporf, ... 

ss« 

3,12,348 

7,81,867 

9,84,789 

2 50 

3-20 

389 

54'8 

3 

MoozuHui'uuggur, 


2,80,872 

6,50,173 


2-,31 

3-02 

414 

61'7 

4 

Meerut, ... 


5,21,890 

10,36,089 

1 2,22,0,'j1 

1-99 

2-34 

608 

68-5 

5 

Boolundshuhur, ... 


s.o.s.eoi 

7,77,196 

10,37,456 

1-96 

2 62 

419 

63’6 

« 

Allygurh, 

*«• 

3,98,908 

9,04,975 

9,89,665 

2-27 

2-48 

498 

760 

7 

Gurhwal, 

s«« 

2,02,491 

1,09,685 




50 

3-4 

8 

Bijnour, ... 


2,76,080 

6,72.772 

8,08,279 


2-93 

367 

errs 

9 

Morailabad, ... 


6,60,50.5 

7,98,986 

11,13,694 

l'2I 

l-8» 

445 

507 

JO 

Riidaoii, 


6,30,628 

8,12,919 


1-29 

.r62 

4*01 

64-3 

il 

Bareilly, 


9,26,385 

10,09,752 


1-09 

J'Sl 

582 

66'4 

12 

Sbahjehanpore, ... 


7,46,246 

7,97,414 

11,66,610 

1-07 

Vv.’JS 

437 

63-« 

IS 

Teraie,... ... 

• •• 

56,307 

89,367 

2,13,699 

1-68. 

I a-38 

125 

I8-# 

14 

Muttra, ... 

«s« 

4,38,672 

7,28,942 

8,13,682 

m'66 

I'SS 

496 

70'« 

15 

Agra, ... 


6,68.584 

7,94,460 


1’40 

1-54 

649 

66(1 

16 

Furruckabad, 


6,39,978 

6,15,552 

7 509,854 

M4 

1-41 

641 

66-7 

17 

Myupoorie, 


4,46,316 

6,63,008 

6,36,487 

1*26 

1-42 

mm 

62<8 

18 

EUwah, 


3,86,868 

6,38,59'''' 

6,06,031 

1-40 

1'57 

384 

615 

19 

Etah, ... 


3,72,1.37 

5 so/,J37 

7,21,386 

1-52 

1-96 

437 

63-1 

20 

Jaloun, ... 


2,17,915 

6,01,650 

6,98,340 

2-76 

3-20 

262 

60 8 

21 

Jhansie, ... 


1,67,0880 

4,10,914 

6,43,572 

2-46 

3-88 

222 

39 9 

22 

Lullutpore, ... 

*•4 

1 ,46,813 

2,13,789 

7,20,882 

1-46 

4-90 

127 

17-1 

23 

Caw u pore, ... 


6,60,436 

8,35,788 

9,69,488 

1-27 

1-47 

602 

65-2 

24 

Futtehpore, ... 


3,54,016 

5..39,263 

6,52,590 

1-48 

1-79 

431 

63-3 

2,') 

Banda,; ... 

• •S 

4,12,396 

8,89,570 

14,32,849 

216 

3-47 

239 

45-8 

26 

Allahabad, ... 

s*v 

7,7.3,34.3 

9,91,021 

12,03.626 

1-28 

1'56 

604 

55'9 

27 

HuoK^erpore, 

• t4 

3,03,027 

7,54,062 

11,19,298 

2-49 

3-69 

228 

6M 

2S 

Gnruckpore, 


26,81,359 

26,50,236 

38,69,817 

()-99 

l-4t 

465 

55-9 

29 

Azimgurli. ••• 

... 

9,01,049 

8,11,931 

10,30,731 


114 

545 

49'8 

30 

Jounpore, ••• 


6,33,161 

6,89,869 

7,1 1,962 

095 

M2 

654 

603 

SI 

Mirzapore, ••• 


5,80,234 

8,08,831 

10,66,436 

i*»d 

1-84 

^^3 

24-3 

32 

Benares, 


8,70,414 

4,43,005 

4,70,526 

U*20 

1-27 

797 

69-4 

33 

Qhazeepore, 


7,15,297, 

9,32,56 1 

11,09,111 

1*30 

1-55 

604 

66'5 

34 

Ajmere, 

••• 

2,2.3,601 

1,60,737 

2,96,176 


1-32 

160 

9'3 


.^otal. 


1,73,47,642 

2,27,76,953 

3,22,92,687" 


1-86 

361 

48'6 









































Table B. sJioinng if^e^ncrecae of Rental in 13 Villages, taken at random, from the years 1268 to 1277 Fuslee, both inclusive. 
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Total, ... 8.728 10,607 8,515 ' 13,168 8,399 13,150 7,902 13,429j 8,440 16,114 8,372 i 16,498 8,814 16,526 8,748 17,360 8,714 17,901 8,898 18,924 
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Report hyy^. W. Gr. CoRNWAix, EsQ,, Assistant Settlement Officer^ Jounsar Bawar, 
Dehra Boon {No, 338). Dated 2^ih November^ 1871. 

*»**»♦*« 

2 . The pergunnah under my charge is one of the backward and partially- 
developed tracts noticed in Mr. Elliott’s letter to the Board, and therefore the rules 
of settlement in force in the plains cannot be applied to it in their integrity, or rather 
without so many exceptions to suit its peculiar circumstances that the character of 
the settlement undergoes a total change. Nearly the whole of the points on which 
the Board has called for report cannot bo answered, as the subjects to which they 
relate are unknown in tlio pergunnah. 

3. In answer to the first point mentioned by the Board, I can only state that with 
the exception of the small khut of Hurreeporo-Beas, in which the bazaar of Kalseo 
is situated, and a few villages originally given by the Bajah of Sirmoor for service, rents 
are unknown throughout the pergunnah. Each man cultivates his own little piece of 
ground himself, occa.sionally assisted by one or two labourers, and only abandons it 
under the pressure of necessity. Ho then adopts one of three courses—(1) to go away 
to another khut, or even out of the pergunnah, to try and earn money enough to ena¬ 
ble him to resume his cultivation, meanwhile leaving his land uncultivated; (2) to 
mortgage his land; or (3) to go away leaving his land to the cultivation of another, who 
makes what he can out of it, giving tho owner what is termed'‘ kharee,’ f.«., au 
acknowledgment of some kind, generally a goat a year, for the sake of showing that 
ho is not the owner of the land he occupies. This is a rude kind of payment for the 
use of the land, and may, by a stretch of language, bo dignified with the name of ‘ rent,’ 
though it is certainly not understood by either party as such. 

4. From a price-current drawn up at the Kalsee Tehsoel some months back, which 
contains the prices for the last twelve years of the several kinds of produce of the per- 
gnnnah, I can discover no striking rise in prices such as has taken place elsewhere. 
There has been to a certain extent a rise in some things, but in others tho price has 
remained nearly stationary. This price-current has been compiled by the Tehsoeldar, 
with great assistance from the Kalsee bunyas, to whom he has liad to apply for the 
prices of the numerous kinds of grain grown in the bills which find no place in the 
usual list. It shows tho price of grain at Kalseo, but it of com-se can give no idea as to 
the price paid by the people to each other, or the price paid by residents of Native States; 
those transactions generally take tho form of barter, and but little cash changes hands 
except perhaps that paid for opium, and therefore it is difficult, and I might say almost 
impossible, amongst an illiterate race, to obtain any reliable information from which 
actual prices might be deduced. Many kinds of grain, moreover, are grown solely for 
home consumption, and only find their way into the market in very small quantities. 

5 . The population of the pergunnah is scant, in some places miserably thin. The 
cause of this is to bo traced to tho prevailing custom of polyandry, and until the peo¬ 
ple can be induced to abandon this, it is hopeless to expect any increase. Tho scant 
population is necessarily an obstacle in the way of improvement, and it will be a matter 
of interest to see whether the coming census returns show any sign of a greater equa¬ 
lization of the sexes th-au existed at the settlement completed 11 yeai-s ago. The per¬ 
gunnah can bear double its present population easily. There is plenty of culturable 
land available still, in some places in largo plots, in others in smaller patches, and in 
every khut there are numbers of fields which arc only broken up ocoasionally, once in 
four or five years for instance, all of which could readily be turned into permanent culti¬ 
vation if there was a sufficient demand for the land. My measurements being confined 
to cnltivatcd hmd, I have not the moans of stating what amount of culturable land is still 
uncultivated ; and as the previous settlement papers also dealt with cultivation, the past 
records will afford me no assistance. The demarcation of tho Government forests has 
removed a large area of land from the operations of the settlement which could other- 
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wise Lave been recorded as culturable; but apart from this advantage to Goromment of 
having its forests marked off, the demarcation ought to be a benefit to the villagers 
by compelling them to keep their fields iu the more open land, and to break up new 
ones on the outskirts of the villages, instead of scratching a few yards here and there, 
and leaving the crop to be devoured by pigs and bears. Ttic land capable of irrigation 
in the valleys has been mostly brought into cultivation; though by dint of hard work, 
and hea\^ cutting of the hill side, other fields could undoubtedly be made. There are 
some places where tuccavee advances could be advantageously made to assist the men 
in making water-courses, but as matters stand at present, they can get as much out 
of the ground as they require to keep themselvea and pay the revenue, and they have 
not the slightest disposition to go to the trouble of breaking up new laud 8iini)ly in 
order to better their condition a little. In many of the streams there is amphi water to 
admit of much more land being irrigated, but tlie people are too apathetic to make a 
water-course for themselves where the slightest difficulty presents itself, and hitherto 
they have never been under the necessity of doing so. 

6. The means of communication in the pergunnah are capable of great improve¬ 
ment. At present there is a road from Mynpoory to Chukrata, and another from Kal- 
seo to Chukrata, the latter being eventually intended to become a cart-road. The per¬ 
gunnah is indebted to the Forest Department for the road from Chukrata over Deobun 
to the Tonse, which almost supersedes the old Simla road made in Colonel Young’s time. 

A fourth road was marked out aud partially made from Chukrata via Jaddee to the 
Tonse by the late Commissioner Mr. Williams, but its completion is deferred until the 
Punjab Government take steps to make tho road on thoir side of the Tonse to connect 
the new line with the old Simla road. These four roads may bo said to be the only 
ones in the pergunnah; there are certainly other village paths, very few of whiclj can 
be ridden along. Narrow, i.e,, four feet roads, could be multiplied if funds were avail¬ 
able, but with only Its. 1,000 per annum at their disposal, exclusive of the grant for 
the Mussoori<*-Chukrata road, the Dehru Doon District Committee have only been able 
to keep exi.sting trac^ts in a passable state, and this is the first year that they Lave 
been able to venture on improving an old line of road. The collections under the 10 
per cent, cess will be able to afford some help for making roads, but the equally crying 
want of schools must first bo provided for. 

7. In regard to the second point noticed by the Board, I presume that I am 
called upon for a general answer, and not one relating solely to the state of tho per¬ 
gunnah under my charge. It having been decided that the existing conditions under 
which permanent settlements may be made are insufficient to reserve to Government a 
proper share of tho produce of the land, a third condition is projiosed, that at certain 
periods the revenue should be iucreased in proportion to the increase of prices. 

Apart from the promise which has been bold out to the land-holders of these pro¬ 
vinces, that a permanent settlement would be eventually granted to them, I think that 
a demand fixed either in money or the equivalent of money is preferable to a demand 
liable to variation after a certain period. The question of permanent and temporary 
settlement having been so fully discussed, and the advisability of a permanent settle¬ 
ment under such conditions as will protect Government from material loss, while they 
will encourage the land-holder to improve his land to tho utmost, having been admitted, 
there is no necessity to enter upon tliis point. Tho questions which appear open to 
disenssion are:— 

(1) The advisability of introducing a system under which the Government 

demand would be fixed permanently in one way and temporarily in ano¬ 
ther, i.e., that the Government demand would be fixed permanently in 
respect of the amount of grain to be required from each estate, and that 
this amount remaining fixed for ever, tho demand would bo liable to 
change if the prices rose within a certain fixed period beyond certain 
fixed limits. 

(2) The period during which the demand should remain unchanged. 
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(3) The rise in prices which would render a change advisable. 

(4) The staple by which the increase of prices should be tested, and the mode 
of applying the test. 

8. 'fhe existing conditions for permanent settlement being clearly proved insuffi¬ 
cient, and the experience gained from tlio example of the permanently-settled Provinces 
having shown that the advantages expected to balance in some degree the loss sustained 
by (Government by fixing the demand, have in no cases resulted, the proposed plan of 
assessment appears to me the only one under which the land revenue will be protected 
from material loss, without detriment to the landholders. The promise of a Permanent 
Settlement has been held out to the people for such villages as are in a sufficiently 
advancred state of cultivation, and as the records prepared at the settlement now in pro¬ 
gress throughout the Provinces will contain all the information necessary, the time 
appears to have come when the promise should be fulfilled, provided that the Gfovern- 
ment is satisfied that the terms on which the demand is to be fixed are fair and equitable 
to itself as well as the landholders. It is evident that in the present state of the pro¬ 
vinces the Government in a few years after the completion of a settlement receives far 
loss than the share to which it is entitled; and tliat, under the circumstances, the settle¬ 
ments now completed cannot bo confirmed in perpetuity, as their confirmation would not 
be fair or ijquitablc to Government, and the heavy loss sustained in future years in these 
Provinces would be an unfair charge for the rest of the country. The proposed mea¬ 
sure of assessing a villasre permanently at a fixed number of maunds of grain, but vary¬ 
ing the amount of the demand if prices should vary so much as to make the change 
advisable, though it cannot strictly be called a Permanent Settlement, cither in the 
sense the people have understood the promise, or in the sense that was intended by the 
makers of the promise, still it is, as jt seems to mo, the only one under which Govern¬ 
ment can protect its own interests, and do justice to the people of other parts of India 
as well as to the landholders of tlieso Provinces. I have not had the opjiortunity of 
speaking on the subject with any largo landholders lately, but I can see no reason why 
they should not be glad to accept a measure with so large a degree of permanency in 
it, especially as the conditions under which any change would be made will be so simple 
and clear that they could calculate to a nicety the probabilities of an alteration, and the 
amount of enhancement they would be liable to pay. Any enhancement of the demand 
could be made easily by the Collector and his subordinates in the course of a cold-weather 
tour, and while Government would bo saved the heavy expense of settlemctnt establish¬ 
ments, the peoj)le would be relieved from the innumerable petty annoyances to which 
a settlement subjects them; and the necessity for falsifying records, and the corrupt 
practices which a revision of settlement gives rise to would ccasc. 

9. The period during which the demand should remain unchanged I should fix 
at 3() years. A shorter period would teud to have a very disturbing effect ou men’s 
minds, and they would be always labouring under the idea that Government had cheated 
them, and so i'ar from fulfilling its promise of giving them a settlement in perpetuity, 
it had for its own end really made it more temporary than before, with a view to 
squeeze as much revenue as possible out of them. It would be most impolitic to have 
the people in such a state, and yet I cannot but think that frequent changes would have 
this effect upon th<!m. No landlord would be able to give leases exc(ipt for sliort terms ; 
the cultivators would be constantly called upon to pay enhanced rents, or be annoyed 
by suits for eubaucement even by the best landlords, who would be compolied to raise 
their rents in proportion as Government raised its demand; and the grasping landlords 
of the money-lending class, now becoming so numerous, having no object but to get 
as much as possible out of their tenants, and having no sympathy with them, or will¬ 
ingness to help thorn in the time of need, would keep their village in a most uusatis- 
factory and undesirable state. 

10. To raise the demand for a trifling increase of revenue would also, I think, be 
useless, and cause dissatisfaction. It would bo sufficient to stipulate that the demand 
would be liable to a proportionate enhancement, if the prices of produce rose more than 
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10 per cent.: and, for purposes of calculation, I should take the average price of the 
past ten years, and only raise the demand if this average exceeded by 10 per cent, the 
prices ruling at the time of the last assessment. 

11. In my opinion future alterations in the demand should be based upon clear 
definitions to he laid down now, so that there may be no possibility of a doubt hero- 
after, which will tend to shake the confidence of the people in the integrity of Govern¬ 
ment. I should prefer to see each estate which the Settlement officers have already 
reported as fulfilling the two conditions laid down for permanent settlement, carefully 
examined as soon as possible, and the area under each crop ascertained. The result, 
being compared with the records of the past settlement, ought to form a sufficient basis 
upon which to ground the calculations of the average produce of the estate. This inspec¬ 
tion I consider necessary to protect Government from loss by the villagers’ practice 
of throwing land out of cultivation, and sowing the loss valuable crops towards the con¬ 
clusion of a period of Settlement in order to obtain more favourable terms for the 
coming period. The average produce of the estate having been estimated, the owner 
would be offered to engage in perpetuity to pay Government the value of so many 
maunds of each kind of produce grown on his estate, the amount to bo paid for 30 years 
according to the present market rates, and subject only to the condition that this amount 
•will never be altered except at periods of 30 years, and then only if tho average prices 
of the past few (ten) years have been 10 per cent, above the prices prevalent at the 
time he entered into his engagement. This being done, there could bo no difficulty in at 
once ascertaining whether the demand required alterations at the end of the period, the 
Collector of course being careful meanwhile to see that the entries in the price-currents 
represented faithfully the actual prices ruling in the nrarket. 

12. In estates thus settled there would appear to be no necessity for Government 
to retain any further control over the-village accountants or their papers, and the owners 
might be allowed to make their own arrangements for keeping their accounts. 

13. With reference to. the first point relating to “Temporary Settlements,” Ineed- 
hardly state that the settlement of this perguunah was not based on any percentage of 
tho assets, and thcrofore, as far as it is concerned, the question requires no answer. But 
for districts in tho plains I think tho present rate of assessment is sufficient. Were a 
higher rate imposed, the revenue would becollectcd with great difficulty in bad seasons ; 
in cases where onlj- suspension of the demand is now necessary, probably total remission 
of the revenue would bo required; and when it is remembered that in addition to the 
land revenue, the estates have to pay certain ccssos, a higher rate; would prove heavy 
as an average, and the landholder would be left but little to improve bis estate. 

14. Tho second and third points relate to subjects which call for no answer im 
reference to this perguunah. 

15. The last question I have already noticed in para. 9, and will only add that, 
in my opinion, any change in tho assessment within the period fixed for the continuance 
of the settlement would be regarded by the people as a broach of faith : and instead of 
being quiet and contented, they would become discontented and suspicious. 


Eeport hy W. H. Smith, Esq., D.C.L., Officer.—BateA Camp, Battrass, 

the 20i/i February, 1873. 

Question l.—Js it possible to lay down some standard of average rates below which 
no Settlement shall he confirmed in perpetuity ? 

In my opinion no sneh standard could as yet bo laid down. A review alone 
of the prices of grain currant of late years in this district would seem to me to supply 
some strong arguments against at least the present possibility of fixing the rate- 
suggested. 

Of all the six tebseels of this district, Hattrass is perhaps tho furthest advanced^ 
The soil is of superior quality throughout; the system of irrigation is perfect, 92 
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per cent, of the area being irrigated chiefly from easily constructed “kutcha” wells; popu¬ 
lation is excessively dense ; and the rent-rate is higher than in any other sub-division ; 
5 annas 2 pio per acre higher than that of Seeundra Eao, 13 annas 7 pie higher than 
that of Iglas, and Ke. 1-0-7 above that of Koil. 

Yet the average price of wheat in Hattrass for the 11 years* succeeding the year 
of the mutiny has been 23 seers 3 chittaeks per rupee, while the prices of joioar and 
bajra have been 30 seers 5 chitiacks and 26 seers 13 chittacks respectively. In Koil, on 
the other hand, the prices of those three staple grains were for the same period 20 seers 
3 chittacks for wheat, 26 seers 5 chittacks ior hajra, and 23 seers 11 chittacks tor jowar. 

Now tlio city of Hattrass is an important grain mart; the sub-division is inter¬ 
sected with magnificient roads, the railway passes near the city, and there is a large 
export-trade ; yet for the present grain is cheaper there than in Koil, which enjoys 
similar advantages of communication, though without any market of the same con¬ 
sideration as Hattrass. It is surely probable that prices in the latter tehseel will at 
least rise to an equality with those in tho former, and in that case there will be room 
for some still further riso in the rent-rate, assuming of course, as I must assume, that 
my rent-rate is not too high now. 

In the other four tehseels prices were lower still during the same period. The 
average for Atrowleo was 27J seers per rupee for wheat, 26 for jowar .and bajra alike: 
in Khyr prices were 29| for wheat, 35‘1 {or jowar, and 34‘5 for bajra', in Seeundra 29‘1 
for the former staple, 28'3 for the two latter. In Iglas wheat was sold at 25 seers 11 
chittacks por rupee. 

As far as wheat is concerned, these prices would appear to vary with facility of 
communication. Khyr is tho most backward sub-division of all, aad there prices are 
lowest. Seeundra is traversed by the Grand Trunk Road, but is somo little distance 
from any important centre; and Atrovvlee lies ratbor apart from the mai3i avenues of 
communication ; but Iglas has a near market in Hattrass, and is not very far from Koil. 

Throughout the country, as the systems of communication improve, there is no 
doubt a tendency towards equalization of prices ; as the more outlying tracts become 
subject to the influences of new roads and railways, exports increase and prices slowly rise; 
There appears to me no reason why tho prices now obtaining in the four last mentioued 
tehseels should not attain to, or at all events nearly approach, the level of Hattrass 
and Koil. Rents will then surely follow the rise. 

Ko doubt in the end priocs must stop somewhere, but what is there to show that 
this limit is yet reached ? On tho contrary, there is every reason to expect a further 
rise. I have before me tables of prices for the months of March, April, May, Juno, 
and July of 1872, for the North-'Western Provinces, tile Punjab, Oudh, and the Central 
Provinces. Prom these tables it appeal's that the average price of wheat was lower in 
tho North-Western Provinces than iu any of the other Provinces. The average of 
the Central Provinces is kept down by tho abnormally low prices of one division, that 
of Chutteosgurh, and the difforeuco between it and that of the North-Western Provisoes 
is small; but in Ondh the average for the live months is 16 seers, that in the Punjab is 
19; while that in the North-Western Provinces is 23, or a diflerence of 43 per cent, 
in the former, 21 per cent, in the latter case. 

The Meerut Division again shows a series of prices lower than those of any other 
Division in these Provinces. Already, however, tho Railway from Rohilkhmid is opened 
to Allygurh, and very soon the Rajpootaua Provinces will be brought into easy commu¬ 
nication with these northern Districts. If therefore the usual influences are to prevail,, 
a further rise in prices would seem' to me a matter of cf^Vtainty. Surely the level of 
other parts of India, uot apparently subjected to more favourable conditionfl, will bet 
attained here also ? 


•I have exelnsled the follo'wing years from esieulation, as they include the. years of scarcity,. 1868-69i 
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Hattrass and Koil are the two sub-divisions of the District best furnished with mar¬ 
kets, and it would appear impossible to declare that prices have reached their limit in these 
two tebsoels : it is therefore equally impossible to assert that rent-rates have reached 
their maximum: but if again further rise is possible and probable in advanced tracts of 
the country, it is still more likely in more backward sub-divisions. 

The assumption which underlies these remarks is that a rise in prices has resulted, 
and will always result in, a corresponding rise in rents. That this will be the case 
where rents are unfettered by anything but competition, is doubtless the case. But 
there is little reason for believing that free competition has its duo influence on the 
fixation of rents at present. A striking instance in point is afibrded by the circumstan¬ 
ces of Tehseel Secundra Rao. Here, if anywhere, rents should have largely risen 
during the last 16 or 17 years. In 1855 canal-irrigation had not long been introduced, 
and has since made vast strides, and it is the period subsequent to that date which has 
been marked by the steady rise in prices : yet the rent-rate of 1870 is only 6 per cent, 
higher than that of 1855, while during the whole term of settlement, with the assumed* 
rent-rate of last settlement as a basis of comparison, the rate paid has risen 47 per cent,, 
i. e., it has risen least when circumstances were apparently most favourable for a rise. 

In Hattrass again the rent-rate has only risen 7 per cent, in the last 12 years. In 
Koil and Khyr the rise has been greater in a similar period, but in the latter tehsoel this 
was due to special causes. 

The fact is, that it is only since settlement proceedings have commenced that any¬ 
thing like a general attempt to raise rents has been made. My own opinion is, that up 
to this time revenue has had more to do with rent than anything else; in other words, 
heavy revenue means high rents, and vice rmd, light revenue is generally accompanied 
with low rents. Secundra, for instance, is as highly irrigated as Hattrass, and with 
a more than adequate population, but the former tehscel was subjected to a much higher 
assessment than the latter, and the rent-rate recorded is Rs. 4-7-9 in Secundra as com¬ 
pared with Rs. 4-14-5 in Hattrass. Until lately the zemindar, as a rule, has looked upon 
rents as inelastic, and has only endeavoured to raise them either when he actually ob¬ 
tained very inadequate profits or feared an increase in his revenue. 

In certain villages in every tebseel, no doubt rents have risen to a very fair stan¬ 
dard; sometimes where a now and powerful proprietor has managed to efface all occu¬ 
pancy rights, to a very high one; and it is by a comparison of the inadequately rented 
estates with these villages that a Settlement Officer is enabled to fix what are fair aver¬ 
age rates. 

It is in this way that settlement proceedings seem to me to give the impetus to a 
general rise. In the main they cause and do not follow this. Every new settlement 
therefore at the present time would appear to bring about for most villages the “ tran¬ 
sition ” period, through which Boolundshuhur has boon passing, and thi-s period will 
certainly not end until some time after each settlement is declared. It has not ended 
in Allygurb. 

In parts of the district cases occur which induce a conviction that the highest 
average rate which could now with safety be imposed on a Fergunnah is still consider¬ 
ably below the rate which may bo ultimately reached. Villages are found, iu no re¬ 
spect superior to neighbouring estates, in which surprisingly high rates are prevalent. 
It is true these villages moBtlj' belong to new purchasers, and there may be a suspicion 
of rack-renting, but they are often prosperous and the cultivators are apparently con¬ 
tented. The rise has been gradual and has not been felt. The endeavour to impose 
similar rates on all similar villages at the present time would infallibly lead to the ruin 
of the proprietors, but these instances appear to mo sufficient to show that rents, as 
now generally prevalent, are capable of great expansion, and that they have not yet 
approached their maximum. 

* TMs runt-rato I bcliert; to have been too low, and the real rise has no doubt been somewhat less than 
47 per cent. The figures, however, arc enough to show that, as I say, the rise was least whoa it might have 
been expected to be greatest 
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As far as the physical characteristics of this District are conoemedj a Permanent 
Settlement might bo effected to-morrow in the greater portion. In the entire District 
only lO't) of the whole culturablo area remains uncultivated, in four tehseels loss than 
10 per cent .; in two, Khyr and Atrowlee, more than that proportion : in the former 
SO'8, intho latter 16‘1. These two tehseels aro backward also in the matter of irriga¬ 
tion. In Atrowlee 4:8'8 of the area, in Khyr 53’5 is irrigated, while in Koil, Iglas, 
Hattrass, and Secundra irrigation covers 78'5,76*1, 92, and 91 per cent, of area respec¬ 
tively. Supposing all other conditions fulfilled, Atrowlee and Khyr alone would probably 
be excepted from the privilege of a Permanent Settlement. 

Population is dense throughout—-546 to the square mile by the new census of 1872. 

2. Prices paid for Land, —It appears to me difficult to draw any definite conclu¬ 
sions from an examination of the prices paid for land during the past 30 years. The 
increase in its value during that time has unquestionably been very great. Taking the 
three chief classes of transfer, private sale, mortgages, and auction sales in satisfaction 
of decrees, into consideration, we find in Atrowlee for the last decade as compared with 
the first, an increase of 61 per cent, in the number of years purchase of the revenue j in 
Koil 63per cent.; in Iglas 64per cent.; in Khyr 45*6 ; in Secundra 282—the last an 
enormous rise, accounted for by the vast spread of canal irrigation in that tehseel. 

But at last settlement I do not think the selling value of land had much to do with 
its letting value. Men refused even to buy land at all, and frequently Government had 
to buy-in villages put up to auction at the nominal price of one rupee; the itatus of a 
proprietor was little coveted, and there was no competition. In a lightly-assessed tehsetl 
like Secundra, for the first decade after settlement, villages on the average only fetched a 
Bum equivalent to 2*3 year’s purchase of the revenue, in Iglas 2*8, in Khyr 3*88. In 
Atrowlee and Koil only was the price a little higher, 5*5 and 4*4 years purchase respec¬ 
tively. Things have altered now, and in the more lightly-assessed lehseds high prices 
were paid during the last decade. 

Looking at the recorded rise in rents during the settlement, we can at all events 
confidently assert that rents have certainly not risen in anything like the same ratio as 
tho transferable value of land, and we might perhaps argue that late purchasers have 
bought land in the belief that tho existing rates of rent will increase. It is remarkable 
that tho average prices paid during tho last decade for land alienated by private sale 
would return an abnormally small percentage of interest to the purchaser if the pre¬ 
sent rates of rent continued. The high prices obtaining lead to the inference that the 
new proprietors will endeavour to obtain a larger share of the produce in the shape of 
rent than has hitherto been enjoyed. 

But it would seem to me that granting all other conditions fulfilled, one cause 
alone, mentioned incidentally in paragraph 4 of the Board’s letter, is fatal to the idea of 
a standard rate, and that is, tho fall in the value of the precious metals. It is scarcely 
necessary to say that the diminished value of money is a marked feature of modern 
times, and the change within the last 20 years has been very rapid. Whatever may 
be the cause of this, there are no signs of tho cessation of the tendency, and it is not 
improbable that the highest rate which could ho fixed now would become a very mode¬ 
rate one in anoth(;r quarter of a century. While the causes which produce this state 
of things are at work, it would seem to me a deliberate surrender of income on the 
part of the State to limit its future demands by tho fixation of an immutable rate. 

To sum up, I do not think that there is anything to show that prices have reached 
their limit, and there is strong reason for thinking that they have not hitherto had an 
■adequate effect on routs. 

3. Question 2.— Is a Permanent Settlement—based on adegnate rates of rent, and 
^Ijeot to the condition of a rateable increase of revenue in proportion to the increase of 
prices—expedient ? 
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My own opinion is strongly adverse to such a mode of Settlement. 

In a vast country like India, whore there are many districts with means of commir- 
nication with the outer world in a very rude state, a rise in prices has not the same 
meaning in all Districts. In a District like Allygurh, adequately irrigated, and there¬ 
fore to a great extent independent of the variations of season,, with a railway passing 
through its heart, and accordingly able on the one hand to receive, on the other 
to distribute, produce, high prices, for a long time at least, represent prosperity to both 
landholder and tenant. The latter is able to pay a higher rent without inconvenience, 
and the former, in consequence, a heavier revenue. In the years of scarcity, 1868-69, 

I was constantly travelling about the District, and the common remark of the zemindars 
was that to them this scarcity was as good as a Smnmut” or year of abundance. 
But in a district like Ajmere, for instance, a very different feature would be presented. 
Communications are there few, or altogether wanting, and irrigation is rare. High prices 
there M'ill mean, not as in Allygurh, perhaps a iwelve-anna harvest and double prices 
for the produce, but no harvest at all, an absolute deficiency of grain, and an inability 
therefore to pay any revenue at all. Supposing the principle to be established, and the 
system at work, we might perhaps apply it to Allygurh without much danger at the 
time—the attempt would bo futile in Ajmere, for the difficulty would be to collect the 
old and lighter demand. 

The supporters of the system have, I am aware, recognized the necessity of excep¬ 
ting years of famines and excessive scarcity from the calculation, when striking their 
average of prices. But who is to be the judge of what constitutes a year of scarcity 
and what does not ? Each district officer would probably have his own opinion, and 
undue loss to the State or undue loss to the proprietor might accrue as the case might 
happen. 

Again the capacity to pay a high revenue depends entirely on the capacity of 
enforcing a high rent. Suppose two such periods as those of which I have given the sta¬ 
tistics in my Rent-rate Report on Tehseel Hattiuss. I have there detailed the prevailing 
prices from 1849 to 1858, and from 1859 to 1868, and have shown that in the latter 
decade, as compared with the former, there was a rise of 7 6 per cent, in the price of 
wheat, 79 in that of barley, 74 in that of bajra, and 66 in that of jowar. I assume for 
the moment that a revision would take place every ten years, and in accordance with 
these figures, a rise of 50 per cent, at least in revenue, perhaps more, would be deter¬ 
mined upon—he., every zemindar would be called upon to pay Rs. 150 w'here he was 
paying Rs. 100, and he in turn would call upon every cultivator to pay him Rs. 300 
in place of the Rs. 200 paid before the adjustment of the revenue. 1 know of no 
portion of this district where such a demand, if made good, would not he fatal. Ths 
cultivators simply could not pay it. Rent adjusts itself slowly to the rise of prices, and by a 
natural and not a forced process. By fixing very long periods the danger might perhaps 
bo diminished, but it would not bo removed. 

Again, in Hattrass, prices fell between 1849 and 1858 as compared with the aver¬ 
age of tho decade between 18.69 and 1848, while in tliis docadc thrro had been a rise 
over the average of tho previous ten years. Tho revenuo would have been raised in 
1848 with referemee to the rise in tho preceding decade, and tho zemindars would 
have been called upon to pay a heavy revenue during a reign of low prices. The 
result would be confusion, and in such a case tho longer tho periods between the revi¬ 
sions, the greater the probability of injury to the people. Prices, it is quite possible, 
may rise for 30 or even 40 years, and may then slowly fall for the same period, and the 
high revenue would be payable when tbero w'as diminished capability of paying it, 

TEMPORARY SETTLEMENTS. 

4. Question I.— 7s the present standard of assessment at 50 per cent, of the rented 
assets inadequate, and is the share of rental assets at present left to proprietors excessive f 

In our present settlements it is true that the assessment of pure revenue is fixed 
at 50 per cent, of assets, but the proprietor has, in tact, to pay much more than thi» 
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to the State; the proportion which after deduction of all charg'es remains for his own, 
personal use is much less than 50 per cent. Besides pure revenue, he has to pay 5 
per cent, of rental assets for cesses; at least, in some cases 3, for iha pulwaree's innA.-, 
and in villages where lumherdars are remunerated, 2^ more per cent, is taken for the 
requisite fees. So that in some cases the proprietor receives 42 ^ or 42 per cent., in 
others only 40 or 39J per cent, of assets, and out of this of course all village expenses, 
must be paid. 

At last Settlement in this District the proportion actually loft to the proprietor 
varied in each telmel. In Atrowlee the revenue was assumed at 671 per cent, of 
assets. In Iglas at 68, in Koil at 70 (with tho exception of the small pergunnah of 
Burowlee, where 67 was taken) in Khyr at 70, in Secuudra at about 69 on the average, 
in Hattrass at 70*. On tho average tho amount taken as pure revenue was 69 per cent., 
and thus 31 per cent, was left to tho proprietor. 

The only cess levied ratcably was the road cess at 1 per cent. Putioaree'e pay 
and elioiifkeedar' s fees were not apparently fixed at any regular percentage.. On the 
average the former represented a further deduction of about 2^ per cent, from the 
assets, the latter of about 1^ in all. 5 per cent, more was deducted, or about 26 per 
cent. left. Ultimately other cesses were included, but meanwhile probably assets hadi 
also increased. 

The difference therefore between the proportion levied now and that taken at 
last Settlement is in some cases only 14 per cent., in others 16J. 

How the expiring Settlement worked has been shown in detail in my various- 
rent-rate reports, and its history is contained) briefly enough, in the Transfer State¬ 
ments supplied for the purposes of this report, which should be examined. 

1. In Atrowlee, where 70 per cent, of rental assets was assumed as revenue, one- 
half of the proprietary rights changed hands during the Settlement.. 

In Gungheereo, a pergunnah of Atrowlee Telmel, one-third were- transferred. 

2. In Koil, where, with the exception of Pergunnah Burowlee containing only 
about 30 villages, 70 per cent wms taken, the S'ottlemont resulted in the alienation of 
71 per cent, of the old proprietors’ interests. 

3. In Iglas 52'6 of tho whole area was transferred. 

4. In Khyr 38 per cent, has been alienated permanently, 9 per cent, is still in 
mortgage. 

5. In Hattrass the old proprietors have lost permanently 54^^^ per cent, of their 
land ; and 11J- per cent, is in mortgage or farm, for the most part hopelessly. Only 
34 per cent, f is in hands of the men whose families held it at last Settlement. 

6. In fclecundra, tho most prosperous of all the sub-divisions, 30 per cent, only 
has been permanently alienated, but 23-6 is still in mortgage and 1’4 in farm. 

The total area was calculated at 11,90,118 acres, and out of this as much as 
4,12,095 acres, or 34 per cent., was transferred by various processes in the first ten 
years after the Settlement was fixed. 

In my report on Hattrass espociiil attention was paid to this point, and I think I 
have shown that it was not the rent-rate adojjtod which was licavy ; and 1 think this 
may be said of most of tho other telmels also. The rates varied but wore very high 
nowhere. In Atrovideo the rent-rate was only Ks. 2-11-2;^ per aero, with 52 per cent, of 
irrigation; in Koil Rs. 2-15-11 with 66^ per cent, of irrigation; in Iglas it was a little 
higher, Ks. 3-7-6 with 63 per cent, irrigation ; in Sccundra Rs, 3-0-8 with 61 ; in Khyr 
Ks. 2-15-11 with 40 per cent. Tho Settlement Officer in other words did not over- 

♦ This only represonts thn average which was taken by Government j large numbers of villages were 
asiessed at 8u por cent., and of this is per eent. want to tho Talookadars. This is not included here, 
t Most of this belongs to Rajah leckum >Singh. 
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estimate tiie actual resources of the tehseel. It was the proportion of assets which was 
taken as revenue which crushed the proprietors. Calculating the TalooJcdaree allowances, 
this proportion was larger in Hattrass than in any other sub-division, and it will be noted 
that this tehseel suffered most severely. With the exception of Secundra, which was 
very lightly assesed, Khyr suffered least, most probably because it contained a larger 
portion of culturable area, not then cultivated, but which could bo brought into use. 

It will be acknowledged that the revolution of property has been enormous, and 
yet the rent-rates assumed were certainly not excessive. The cause of the severe pres¬ 
sure of tho revenue seems to mo to lie in the fact that in this District on the whole, there 
was no great margin of culturable land left, and that therefore while prices and rents 
remained low, the profits of the zemindar wore not enough to keep him out of debt. 
The increase in cultivation throughout tho district during tho 30 years of Settlement 
has only been G’9 or nearly 7 per cent. The increase has been greatest in Atrowleo 
and Khyr, where it has been 11’3 and 9"2 respectively, and in these two iehseels there 
is still a margin, of 20‘8 per cent, in the former, 16T in the latter. Among the other four 
tehseels the highest increase has been 5‘8 in Secundra, in Koil it has been 5^, in the 
other two less than 5. In these tehseels cultivation has now reached its maximum, and 
little enough for the pasturage of cattle remains. The figures are 9'8 for Koil, 5'5 for 
Iglas, 5 for ITattrass, and 7'7 for ISecundra Rao. 

My conviction is that, except in districts where there was a wide margin of cultur¬ 
able land, any percentage of assets so high as 69 or 70 per cent, was too much to take 
as the share of tho State, And I hold the same opinion of a 66 per cent, assessment; 
the difference of 3 per cent, would not bo enough to ensure safety to the proprietors. 

As regards tho last question, whether discretion should be given to the Settlement 
Officer to deduct more than 50 per cent, of the assets in large Taloohas, I hold that such 
a measure would cause the gravest discontent. At last Settlement in this district, Mr. 
Thornton, who held views anything but favorable to large owners, thought it expedient 
to pursue a policy exactly tho reverse of this. He allowed tho Talookdars of Atrowlee 
a larger percentage of assets than ho surrendered to the smaller proprietors, and from 
Rajah Tcekum Singh and other Talookdars in Hattrass, he deducted only 70 per cent., 
when he took 80 from the village communities. I admit this in the present day seems 
a little unreasonable, but a contrary policy would, I feel certain, tend to cause serious 
uneasiness among a number of powerful families who are in the main attached to our 
rule. They would begin to believe that our Government had but resorted to the old 
principle of levying taxes, not on one equal standard and in an equal proportion from 
rich and poor, but from the rich, simply because they were rich. Moreover, my expe¬ 
rience does not lead mo to think that the large proprietors, as a rule, aro rich men. To 
one really affluent proprietor there are half a dozen comparatively poor, and most are 
in debt. Apart from tho hunneeah and mahajiin, proprietors who do not owe their 
wealth to land, I know of very few rich zemindars in this district. 

In any case, I think that the small additional revenue we should gain from a 
departure from our present equal method of assessment would not compensate the general 
heart-burning and sense of wrong our novel procedure would cause. 

Of course it might bo argued that Mr. Thornton treated different classes unequally 
at last settlement, and yet no discontent resulted. Why then should bad feeling now 
be caused ? To this it may be answered that the proportion of assets taken before 
last settlement was so large, generally up to 90 or 95 per cent., that when Mr. Thornton 
fixed anything like 70 or 67, or 62, per cent., the reduction appeared in the light of a 
great relief, and men judged by tho gcncr-al result more than by particular detail; 
but things are different now, our proceedings are jealously watched, and we have 
undertaken to exact 50 per cent, from all alike. The promise will undoubtedly be remem¬ 
bered against us, and if the engagement be tampered with, accusations of bad faith wiU 
not be wanting. 

5. Question IT.— Does the operation of the Rent Law result in restricting the full 
demand of Government ? 
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Comment on this point is almost unnecessary in view of the new Revenue Code 
which is now being discussed in Calcutta, and which, if passed, will remove the diffi¬ 
culties under which Settlement Officers unquestionably labor. There can be no doubt 
tliat the present Rent Laws are in thoir nature restrictive. While it must be admitted 
that in this District we have until very lately been able to work these laws with 
great success, yet our good fortune has been entirely due to the fact that the Judge 
who heard our appeals took unusual pains to make himself thoroughly acquainted 
with the conditions of rent existing in the district, and with our s)'stem of fixing rents, 
before deciding any cases. lie was thus enabled to start with almost the same know¬ 
ledge that the Settlement authorities possessed, and fortunately has no prepossessions in 
favor of any particular course of action. Tho result was that our first cases were almost 
uniformly upheld, and appeals at last became comparatively few in number. But this 
was a mere matter of c.hanoo, and was not due to tho law itself. I am persuaded that 
if a Settlement Officer were made a Judge in a District ho had settled, and had thus 
become intimately acquainted with all facts bearing on existing rents, he might so work 
these facts as to stop all enhancements whatever on tenants with a right of occupancy, 
and yet keep within tho law. If those presiding over tho Civil Courts, with theories in 
favor of low rents only had the requisite knowledge, they could do the same, and unless 
we are to run the risk of keeping rents stationary over perhaps half the area of a District, 
all possibility of this happening should be removed. 

Judging from an experience of numerous cases of enhancement decided in this 
District before settlement operations coinmeueed, my opinion is that as a rule even 
ordinary Revenue Courts have no knowledge whatever of the productive qualities of vari¬ 
ous soils, or of tho rents they are actually paying or might fairly be called upon to pay. 
Yot the Revenue Officers have opportaaitie.s of seeing and becoming acquainted with 
the circumstances of their Districts which tho Civil Courts cannot pretend to. If the 
Revenue Courts fail to do justice in this particular, much more likely are the Civil 
Courts to be liable to error. 

The fact is that anything like an equitable adj ustment of rents demands a special 
knowledge, and the Settlement Department consists of a body of officers specially 
appointed to acquire this knowledge; it seems manifestly absurd to subject their decisions 
to revision or reversal by Courts which, as a rulo, are totally ignorant of the subject- 
matter of the cases before them. 

That this liability to revisions acts as a check on over-assessment would seem very 
doubtful. Tho Settlement Cfficer in fixing rent-rales acts on broad principles, the 
reasons for which he has to give in very full detail before applying the principles in 
practice. Cases must bo very rare in which the probable action of the Civil Courts would 
be taken into consideration. In fact, their procedure is so uncertain and so entirely 
dependent on the views of the individual Judge presiding at the time, that it would be 
waste of time to lay much stress ou the possible effect of their rulings. 

While, therefore, I do not consider that the rent-laws much affect the demand of 
Government, I hold strongly that their action may be, and probably often is, to lessen 
the fair profits of the landowner. The Settlement Officer may fix what are really per¬ 
fectly fair rates, and tho State will got its due ; the proprietor, however, may have to 
go to another authority to obtain his fair share, and this may he denied him. 

The new Revenue law by extending the powers of Settlement Officers and by bar¬ 
ring the Civil Courts from cognizance of rent suits adjudicated at time of settlement, 
does all that is needed. It leaves rent oases to be decided by, and appealed to, tho autho¬ 
rities who alone have special knowledge of the points at issue, and whose judgment is 
formed on fixed j)rinciple3 familiar to the department. 

6. Question III.—T/ie ej^ieni to which enhancement of rent-rates heyond the pre¬ 
vailing standard is, or may he safely assumed as, a basis of assessmenU 

The Settlement Officer’s limit is at present nominally “ existing assets.” Ho is to 
assess at 50 per cent, of “ existing assets;” but a perusal of the various rent-rate reports 
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published in the Bevenue Reporter^ is enough to show that this term undergoes a very 
liberal interpretation. A Settlement Officer does, indeed, take existing assets as a basis. 
His enquiries in every pergumiah discover for him certain villages where rents are 
brought up to what his general experienoo and a sufficient number of instances lead him 
to believe is a fair and adequate standard ; these villagi’s, however, generally cover but a 
small portion of a tract, and his assessment assumes that rents generally in the penjun- 
7 mIi will rise to a level with the standard ho has adopted. He assesses with reference 
to a prospecti\'e rise in rents, but then he has a finn basis on which to found his antici¬ 
pation; he has actual facts to go upon, and though at the time the new revenue is given 
out, it rtipreseuts generally much more than 50 per cent., yet rents adjust themselves or 
are adjusted in Court almost immediately after. 

Where the basis of fact is rigidly adhered to, and the Settlement Officer does not 
exceed rates which he finds actually paid over a certain area, sufficiently large to sup¬ 
ply grounds for a judgment, there seems to me no danger in the process described. It 
is in the landowner’s power, as far as the present rent laws will allow him, to make the 
new assessment one of 50 per cent, of assets. But if once the ground of fact be relin¬ 
quished, wo are no longer making a half asset assessment. The proportion taken will 
be only limited by the views of the individual assessing officer. I have before stated that 
I believe both prices and rents will rise in this District, and have given several reasons 
for the belief, but it would be wholly impossible to defiue either the extent or the rapidity 
of the expected rise. Meanwhile a mi.stake in judgment might ruin a District. 

Moreover, on general grounds, suedi a procedure would not seem justifiable. The 
State has undertaken to take only 50 per cotU. of assets. To take more, on what must be 
to a certain extent a vague prospect of au increase in assets, would scarcely be consis¬ 
tent with the express promise of Giovernmimt. 

Statement D. shows the rise which it has been assumed will take place in rents in 
the various tehseela of the Allygurh District affiu- assessment, but it must be remc 7 ubered 
that this rise is assumed on the basis of rents found existing and already exhibiting a 
similar increase, and is therefore vithin the limits of safety. Throughout th(i district 
this assumptiou amounts to 25‘8 per cent, or a little more than four annas in every rupee 
of rent. 

7. Question IV.— The ewpedieneg of lenring assessme?iis open to enhancement w 
readjustment during a term of temporary assessment, in consequence of the diminished value 
of the precious metals, or other causes. 

The principle of the 30 years’ settlements now in force w'as the limitation of tlic 
State demand for a certain long period of yeans. Settlements for short times had been 
found harassing to the people and injurious to the interests of the State. So long ago 
as 1815 their disadvantages had been discussed and the system condemned, and at last 
Government bound itself for 30 years to exact no more fi-om the land than the amount 
fixed at the commencement of the term. The object of this longer term was to create 
a valuable ])roi;>orty in land. It allowed the Zemindar to take advantage of all increase 
in the produce; brought about by hi.s own capital or labor, as well as of any eubancc- 
jnent of the value of produce, which might be caus(;d by any external circumstances. 

This object has been generally attained. Broperty in laud has largely increased in 
value. It is now thoroughly understood by the people that the new Settlements are 
to be continued for the same term, and a general feeling of security aud contentment 
is the result. Such a readjustment as that suggested, except so far as canals arc 
concerned, would, I think, be viewed a.s a direct infraction of the principle of the 30 
years’ term of Settlements. Practically every change in the demand would be a new 
Settloment—either a Settlement at short fixed intervals, or, if the term suitable for a 
readjustment were left to the will of Government—wliut is worst of all, a Settlement at 
uncertain intervals. Evils similar to tlio.sn nsultiug from yearly Settlements would 
follow. Mr. Thornton has remarked that “ so long as the worth of land is left dependent 
from year to year on the pleasure of Government its value must be uncertain and 
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cannot be great. Land would become depreciated in value, a sense of insecurity would 
attach to its posscission, and whatever might be the abstract justice of the measure, the 
feeling of the country would be that we had broken faith.” 

If it be meant that the effect of such causes as those enumerated in para. 25 of the 
Government letter, is to be gaugfid by such prices as may obtain from time to time, 
then the same objections which I have endeavoured to show apply to the application of 
this rule in a Permanent Settlement, hold good with as much force or more in the case 
of a Temporary Settlement; if it be intended that the actual bearing of each cause on 
a rise in rents sliould be investigated and discovered, the idea seems to me a hopeless 
one. It would be impossible to separate and define conditions so inextricably inter¬ 
woven. 

I do not think tbo case of increased irrigation from tho canal would bo viewed 
in the same light by the people. They are fully aware that canals are made at the 
expense and risk of the State, and they sec clearly that the proprietor experiences an 
immediate and tangible advantage from them in the shape of the difference between 
the former dry and tho present wet rate which lu; exacts from tho tenants. 1 concur 
in the advisability of tho “additional acreage rate” formerly advocated in 1865. 

The question, whether this rate should be applied to land formerly irrigated from 
wells, or only to land originally unirrigated, is a difficult one. Soenndra Kao is the 
tehscol in which there is the largest area of canal-irrigated land in tho district, and 
in Hattrass there is practically no canal-irrigation, yot the rate adopted for assessment 
purposes in the latter on outlying irrigated is Ks. 5 per acre as opposed to Ks. 4-12-0 in 
Secundra Kao. Kut then my assessment is based on existing rates in both tohseels, and 
the differouco is probably owing to tho fact that rents are, as a rule, higher in Hattrass 
because tho revenue has alway.s pressed heavily. In a few special villages in Secundra, 
whore rents have boon unimpeded, I have indeed found higher rates e.xisting on 
canal-irrigated land than anywhere on the well-irrigated land of Hattrass. Betas yet 
I do not think that rents arc sufficiently dovoioped, or that competition has had sufficient 
play, to admit of the assertion that rents in general on canal-irrigated laud are higher 
than in well-irrigated, i’or the present, therefore, at least, I would limit the ap])lioation 
of the rates to land which was formerly unirrigated and not extend it to all canal- 
irrigated. 

The following statements accompany this report:— 

I.—Statements of Price.s—Al, A2, A3, Ad, A,5, AG, A7, A8. 

II.—Transfer Statements—Bl, B2, B3, B4, B5, B6. 
ni. —Comparative Statements of former and present areas—Cl, C2. 
IV.—Rental Statement—.U. 



, STATEMENT Al.-^TeJiseel Secundra Rao, 
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For the blank months no bat of prices was received by the Government Gazette from the AUygurh District. 
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For the blank months no list of prices ivss received by the Gov^rnmtni Gm^tU from the Allygurh District. 
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STATEMENT B5.— Tram-fers—Tehsccl Koil. 


j 

Transfer. 

Area. 

i j 

Jumiua, 

Value. 

! 

Average per 

I acre. 

Years pur- 
j chase. 

Friv-ate Sale, 

Mortpagu, 

Auctiou by decree, 

Total, 

13,('19 
19,224 
11,607 

16,036 0 0 
31,913 6 1 ' 

1 16,263 14 9 

1,01,419 0 0 

1,03,753 0 0 
81,672 4 6 

7 12 7 

5 6 4 

7 0 7 

^•2 

6-0 

43,850 

1 

1 64,243 4 10 

1 1 

2.86,844 4 6 j 

6 8 7 

4'4 


2SD TEX YEAKS. 


Privatp Sale, 

Mortgage, 

Auction by decree,... 
Total, 


16,241 

26,88‘i 

4 


1.64,825 

0 

0 

10 

2 

4 

61 

2-2,53S 

3J,<)94 

7 

4 i 

1,86,457 

10 

6 

8 

4 

4 

5-9 

10,106 

16,422 

5 

9 1 

74,0.56 

0 

0 


5 

u 

4 5 

■18,885 

74,399 

I 

ii 

4,2.5,,338 

10 

6 

8 

11 

2 

6-8 


Increase over 

I Pt deeaile, 33 p. c. 
Increase over 

1st decade, 31 p. c. 

3rd ten years. 


Private Sale, 

Mortgage, 

Auction by decree,. 

Total, 


29,263 

4.5.011 

6 

9 

4,2I,S25 

14 

0 

14 

6 

7 

9 3 

18,731 

37,'.•84 

4 

4 

•i,37,740 

12 

0 

12 

1 1 

1 

6-2 

14,560 

25,131 

4 

9 

1,28,456 

8 

0 

8 

13 

1 

51 

62,554 

1,08,156 

15 

10 

7,88,023 

2 

0 

12 

9 

6 

7-2 


Increase over lat decade, 
Ditto itnd decade, 


... 92 p. c. 
... U p. c. 


Increase over 

I St (leeiide, 6S p. c, 
Increa.'C over 
2nd decade, 24 p. c. 


Private Sale, ... ••• 1 

58,523 

87,959 11 3 

6,88,069 14 0 

n 12 1 

7-8 

Mortgage, 

60,493 

1,01,022 1 9 

.5.27,951 6 6 1 

8 117 

6-2 

Auction by decree,... 

36,273 

67,817 9 3 

2,81,181 12 6 

7 13 4 

4-9 

Total, 

1,65,289 

L 

2,46,799 6 3 

15,00,206 1 0 

9 10 6 

6- 

1 


STATEMENT B6.— Transfei'S'^'Iehsecl Ilaitrasit. 

ler DECADE. 


Private Sale, 
Mortgage, 
Auction, 


Total, 


Private Sale, 
Mortgage, 
Auction, 


Total, 


Private .Sale, 
Mortgage, 
Auction, 


Total, 


Private Sale, 
Mortgage, 
Auctio)!, 


Total, 


fer. 

Area. 

Jumnia, 

1 

Percentage ol 
Area. 

Percent,age of 

J luuma. 


i 

21,438 

49,408 1 8 ' 

1209 

12-22 


33,067 1 

76,651 7 0 

1 65 

l^-96 

... 

30,731 1 

69,603 11 3 

17 33 

17-22 

... 

8,5,236 

i 

! 1,95,663 •! 4 

1 

48 07 

48-4 



2.ND DECADE. 




20,666 

47,430 6 0 

11-65 

11-73 


1 14,113 

.31,880 3 1 

7-99 

7-88 


21,63» 

51,616 II 4 

12'2 

.2-77 

... 

56,413 

1,30,957 4 5 

31-Sl 

1 .32-38 



3BD DlvCADE. 




24,849 

.58,710 10 7 

1401 ! 

14-52 


16.929 

36, .'>30 12 0 

9 64 1 

9-53 


12,234 

26,165 7 7 

69 1 

6-54 


54,012 

1,23,706 14 2 

30*45 j 

30-59 



TOTAL. 




66,953 

1,55.549 2 3 

37-75 1 

38-47 


64,109 

1,47,062 6 6 

36-15 

36-37 


64,699 

1,47,715 14 2 

36-43 

36-5S 

1 

. 1 

P 95,661 

4,50,327 6 11 

110-33 1 

1 

1 111*37 

1 
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STATEMENT Bl.— Transfers, Tehseel Atrowlee. 


1st decade. 


Mode of Transfers. 

Area. 

Jumma. 

Value. 

Average per 
acre« 

Year’s pur¬ 
chase. 

Private sale. 

13,412 

B.S. us. p. 
16,097 10 10 

Es. as. p. 
95,964 0 0 

7 2 5 

6-3 

Mortgage, 

1,508 

18,521 13 11 

88,291 12 U 

6 13 8 

4*7 

Auction, 

26,508 

31,9.31 0 11 

1,80,643 10 2 

6 13 0 

6-6 

Total, 

55,001 

65,650 9 8 

3,64 899 6 2 

6 10 1 

6-5 


2nd DKCADK. 


Private sale, 

12,720 

17,065 12 1 

1,41,800 4 4 

112 4 

8-3 

Mortgage, 

7,060 

6,966 2 11 

37,985 0 0 

6 6 2 

6-4 

Auction, 

4,614 

6,782 12 10 

56,987 8 3 

12 6 7 

8-3 

Total, 

24,8B4 

30,804 11 10 

2,36,772 12 7 

9 11 4 

7*6 


Increase over 

1st decade, 46 p. c. 
Ditto, 38 „ 

3bd decade. 


1 

Private sale, ... ... 

10,706 

13,209 9 8 

1,51,007 13 0 

14 1 8 

11-4 

Mortgage,. ... 

7,051 1 

10,625 14 1 

75,569 10 6 

10 11 6 

7-1 

Auction, . ... 

6,657 

7,394 12 4 

54,056 10 8 

8 I 11 

7-3 

Total, 

24,414 

31,230 4 1 i 

2,80,633 2 2 

11 7 10 

8-9 


Increase over 

let decade, 73 p. c. 
Ditto 2nd decade, 18 „ 
Ditto 1st decade, 61 „ 
Total. Ditto 2nd decade, 17 „ 


Private sole, 

36,838 1 

45,378 0 7 

3,88,772 1 4 

10 8 10 

8-6 

Mortgage, 

29,182 1 

38,103 14 11 

2,01,346 6 6 

6 14 7 

S-B 

Auction, 

37,779 

46,108 10 1 

2,91,687 13 I 

7 11 6 

6-3 

Total, 

1,03,799 

1,27,886 9 7 

8,82,305 4 11 

8 8 0 

6-9 


STATEMENT B2.— Transfers, Tehseel lylas, 
1st DECADE. 


Mode of Transfers. 

Area. 

Jumma. 

Price. 

Average 

Year's 



per acre. 

purchase. 

Private sale, 

6,016 

Its. aa, p. 
10,779 0 0 

Es. ns. p. 
23,796 0 0 

4 11 10 

2-2 

Mortgage, 

7,425 

18,467 0 0 

41,347 0 0 

6 9 1 

2*2 

Auction, 

12,860 

28,541 0 0 

97,880 0 0 

7 9 9 

3 4 

Total, 

25,.301 

67,787 0 0 

1,03,023 0 0 

6 7 1 

2'8 


2«u DECADE. 


Private sale, 

8,283 

18,363 

0 

0 

66,429 

0 

0 

G 

13 

0 

3- 

Mortgage, 

7,848 

18,589 

0 

0 

70,414 

0 

0 

8 

15 

3 

3-7 

Auction, 

8,437 

18,673 

0 

0 

99,426 

0 

0 

11 

12 

6 

5-3 

Total, 

24,568 

65,625 

0 

0 

2,26,269 

0 

0 

9 

3 

4 

4- 


Eisc over 

Ist decade, 42 p. c. 
Increase over 

1st decade, 42 „ 

3bd DECADE. 


Private sale, 

j 12,906 1 

29,073 

0 

0 i 

1,20,038 

0 

0 

9 

4 

9 

4-1 

Mortgage, 

10,954 

24,748 

0 

0 

1,39,158 

0 

0 

12 

12 

1 

5-fl 

Auction, 

9,897 

21 , 601 ) 

0 

0 

99.981 

0 

0 

10 

1 

7 

4-6 

Total, 

3.3,757 

75,421 

0 

0 

3,69,777 

0 

0 

10 

10 

6 

4'6 






Else 

over 

Ist decade, 65 p. c. 







Ditto 

2nd 


16 „ 






lucre 


over 

Ist 


64 „ 


Total, 




Ditto 

2nd 

It 

16 „ 

Private sale, 

26,205 

58,215 

0 

0 

2,00,263 

0 

0 

7 

10 

3 

3-4 

Mortgage, 

26,227 

61,804 

0 

0 

2,61,519 

0 

0 

9 

9 

6 

4- 

Auction, 

31,194 

68,8)4 

0 

0 

2,97,287 

0 

0 

9 

8 

8 

4-3 

Total, 

1 83,626 

1,88,833 

0 

0 

7,49,069 

0 

0 1 

8 

15 

3 

8-9 
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STATEMENT Transfers, Tehseel Secundra. 

1st decade. 


Transfers. 

Area. 

Jumma. 

Price. 

Price per 
acre. 

Year’s pur¬ 
chase. 




Es. 0. p. 

' Bs, a. 

1 

p- 

Bs. 

a. 

P. 




8,910 

14,561 0 0 

62,024 

0 

0 

6 

15 

4 

4-2 

private sale, ••• 


36,269 

49j.542 0 0 

81,641 

0 

0 

2 

4 

0 

1-6 

Mortgage, 

Auction, ••• 

• •• 

10j054 

16,088 0 0 

42,132 

0 

0 

1 4 

3 

0 ' 

2-7 

Tot&Iy 

• M 

fi6,233 

79,191 0 0 

1,85,797 

0 

0 

1 ^ 

6 

9 

2*3 



2SD DECADE. 










10,151 

26,177 0 0 

1,91,862 

0 

0 

10 

0 

3 

76 

I’rivate sale, 


loilM 

2.5,583 0 0 

98,062 

0 

0 

s 

1 

8 

3*8 

Mortgage, 

Auction, 


18,019 

21,938 0 0 

60,005 

0 

u 

3 

6 

3 

2-7 

Total, ... 

... 

66,360 

72,698 0 0 

3,49,929 

0 

0 

6 

3 

4 

48 


Increase OTer 


1st decade, 84 p. c. 
Ditto ditto, 108 „ 

3rd decade. 


Private sale. 

Mortgage, 

Auction, ••• 

Total, 

12,605 

27,922 

10,051 

16,603 0 0 
36,289 0 0 

14,549 0 0 

1,87,321 0 0 

8,57,767 0 0 
62,259 0 0 

14 15 8 

12 13 0 

5 3 2 

11'2 

9-8 

3-5 

60,478 

67,441 0 J 

5,97,347 0 0 

11 13 4 

8-8 


Increase over 

1st decade, 252 p. c. 
Ditto 2od decade, 90 „ 
Ditto 1st decade, 282 „ 
Totai. Ditto 2nd decade, 83 „ 

Private sale. 

Mortgage, 

Auction, 

Total, 

40,666 

83,386 

38,119 

56,341 O 0 
1,11,414 0 0 
81,675 0 0 

4,41,207 0 0 
6,37,470 0 0 
1,54,396 0 0 

10 14 0 

6 7 1 

4 0 9 

7-8 

4-8 

2-9 

1,62,071 

j2,19,380 0 0 

11,33,073 0 0 

6 16 10 

5'1 


statement m.—Transfers, Tehseel Khxjr. 
From 1246 to 1255. 


Transfers. 

Acreage, 

Jumma. 

Price. j 

A. V e rage 
price per acre. 

Year’s psir- 
chose. 



Hs. 1 

»• 1 

?• 

Rs. a. 

P- 

Rs. 

a. 

P. 


Private sale, ••• 

10,640 

16,478 

2 

4 

95,897 

3 

6 

9 

0 

2 

619 


26,531 

34,291 

4 

8 

1,09,806 

10 

8 

4 

2 

2 

3-2 

Auction, 

16,018 

23,039 

15 

1 

76,969 

1 

I 

6 

2 

0 

3-34 

Total, ... 

62,189 

72,804 

6 

1 

2,82,671 

16 

3 

6 

6 

7 

3-88 


PsoM 1256 TO 1265. 








Private sale, ••• 

12,202 

16,570 

13 

9 

97,082 

7 

10 

7 

16 

3 

B'85 

Mortgage, 

18,716 

28,586 

12 

3 

1,91,924 

8 

0 1 

10 

4 

0 

6-71 

Auction, 

7,291 

12,371 

15 

8 

49,911 

G 

1 

6 

13 

6 

1 

Total, 

38,209 

57,529 

9 

8 

3,38,9l8 

5 

“ i 

8 

13 

11 

6-88 


Kise over 1st decade. 

... 63-9 

Rise 61 

•64. 





Fbom 1266 ‘ 

ro 1277. 








37,814 

53,890 

7 

7 

3,79,470 

8 

0 

10 

0 

6 

7- 

Mortgage, 

23,709 

64,278 

14 

G 

1,70,343 

1 

0 

7 

2 

11 

4-96 

Auction, 

18,849 

.30,219 

14 

4 

1,20,186 

1 

0 

6 

8 

9 

3-97 

Total, 

79,872 

1,18,.389 

4 

5 

6,69,999 

10 

8 

8 

6 

2 

6-65 


Bise over 1 at decade. 

.. 

„ 64'94 per cent. 

Rise 46'6. 



EOR THE 'WHOLE 

TERM.—isi 

DECADE. 




Private sale. 

60,656 

85,934 

7 

8 

6,72,450 

4 

0 

9 

7 

0 

6-65 

Mortgage, 

68,966 

97,156 

15 

5 

4,72,073 

3 

8 

a 

13 

6 

6-IS 

Auction, 

4U,6oB 

65,631 

13 

1 

2,47,066 

8 

2 

6 

1 

2 

376 

Total, ... 

1,70,270 

2,48,723 

4 

2 

12,91,689 

15 

10 

7 

9 

4 

5-19 




STATEMENT Cl .—ComjMrative Statemeni of fornier and present Areas, 
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Percent»ge of 
new fallow to 
culturable. 

o> 

^ 00 iO o 

W im 

Percentage of old 
waste to cultnra- 
ble. 

00 

10 

M A UO ^ 1^ ID 

« 9 ^ lb 4i< O 

Percentage of cnl- 
tivaWe not culti¬ 
vated to total 
culturable. 


^ 00 p (0 

O o ^ lb 00 

^ 

Present percent¬ 
age of cultivation 
to cultivable. 


^ ^ p p ^ M 

o o ^ M 00 

t>» Cl O 00 OI D) p 

Percentage of 
irrigation to 
cultivation. 


Ci 

00 to **« p p fO 

do ^ <b ^ C4 M 

^ >o e> 04 

Former percent¬ 
age of irrigation 
to cultivation. 

1 

^ p p p 1 . 

Ch do p O • i* 5 
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«M 
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pH 

1 
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o 

■3 S ? 

sU 
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pH 

04 

p p p M p p 0> 
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a> 

<u 

O) 

.Q 
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- 
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Koil, .., ... ... ... 

Iglas, 

Khyr, 

Hattrass, ... ... 

Secundra, 

Whole District,... 
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Seport hy G. H. M. Eicketts, Esq., C.B., Officiating Commitsioner of Allahabad 
Division, (iVo, 11), dated the 8th January, 1873. 

««»•#««« 

2. In reviewing Mr. Halsey’s letter on this subject, I have given expression to 
many of my own opinions, as they were lod up to by his treatment of the subject, but I 
wish, separately, and as briefly as I can, to state my own views on the points noted in 
the Government of India’s letter; but I do not hope or expect to say a single word on 
the subject which has not been said already, and again and again, or that cannot be 
directly inferred from what has already been said in the mass of discussions which we 
have inherited. Much that is now advanced as new by our modern authorities, I believe, 
is old matter resuscitated. 

3. I believe, to make a permanent settlement desirable or possible, without an 
arbitrary defiance of reason or disregard of consequences, there must be fair grounds 
for believing that permanence has been arrived at, in all that leads to income from the 
laud. There must, then, if my view be right, be a belief amounting to certainty, on 
reasons given ; 

(1) That prices will not rise. 

(2) That produce will not increase from any given area. 

(3) That the limits of cultivation have been attained. 

(4) That improvement in cultivation is impossible (this hangs on No. 2). 

(5) That population will not increase, and so increase competition for land 
and raise rents. 

(6) That population will not decrease by emigration and cause a reaction in 
rents. 

(7) That public works will not be carried out of a reproductive nature. 

(8) That the recent rise in prices is on a permanent basis, free from the pos¬ 
sibility of reaction. 

(9) That there can bo no similar oxciting cause again for any rise in prices, 

(10) That we know already what the soil (of the standard different kinds) pro¬ 
duces of the chief staples, under the various conditions of irrigation and 
dry cultivation. 

(11) That increase of wealth from other sources will not increase rents, or 
income from land, or affect the prices of agricultural produce. 

•1. I cannot conceive that permanence has been attained in any one of the points 
I have mentioned, or that there arc grounds for believing that permanence in any one 
of them may be exp(!cted, or that if it can be expected, that its limits can be assigned. 

If this is admitted, what follows had better be omitted, up to the Slst para¬ 
graph. 

(). In this belief, I think, it almost idle to discuss the possibility of a permanent 
.settlement of our land revenue, aud knowing how fow tmd limited our ollior sources of 
revenue are, I think it would be a p<!rfectly suicidal policy, a bar to all progress and 
improvement, if an arbitrary limit was assigned for ever to our most backward and 
most elastic source of revenue, aud the one most easily supported by the country. 

7. In recent letters to different departments, I have alluded to several of these 
subjects. We never hear what becomes of our letters. Whether our crude thoughts are 
ever considered, or whether they are set aside, or what becomes of them, and I am un¬ 
willing to recapitulate ; still a few words ai-e due on each of the points I have assumed 
as requisite in my belief for the basis of a permanent Settlement. 
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8. (1).—That prices will not rise. I believe the sudden rise in prices (as I have 
already reported) was owing to the great impulse given to trade in raw agricultural 
products by the sudden aud unlimited demand for cotton. The demand for cotton has 
diminished, but its trade excited in parallel linos a trade in many other things, which 
appears to be more healthy and permanent than the cotton trade, so prices have not 
sensibly fallen; but the up-country cotton market was never in a more uncertain posi¬ 
tion than it is now, and reaction may be expected; and I believe we must reckon, 
■whether we like it or not, on a very sensible diminution in the demand for Indian 
cotton, and therefore there will be less money to buy other things, and there will be a 
fall in prices generally. 

9. But there is no reason that I can see, if Indian cotton is forced out of the 
market why some other staple should not take its place. A few years ago no one had 
ever heard of jute, nor did America until lately buy our linseed. Now the trade in the 
former is immense and there is no knowing now much the latter may increase, and I 
believe there is a great trade in the future in rhea and in silk, 

10. I think, then, that prices may fall a little, and that they will rise again. I 
cannot venture to say more ; but the prospect of the stability I believe to be essential as 
a basis for a permanent settlement is entirely wanting. 

11. (2) .—That prodneo will not increase from any given area, and that 
(3).—Improvements in cultivation are impossible. 

12. I believe the greater portion of all cultivated land has for years and years 
been reduced to the most exhausted condition. It cannot produce less than it now pro¬ 
duces, nor can the quality be worse ; both limits have been reached, for no manure or 
any fertilizing matter of any sort is supplied to the soD in return for what it yields. 
This must of course be the case where there is any tolerably good fresh land to bo 
obtained and broken up. When this land is all brought into cultivation, then here as 
elsewhere endeavours will be made to render it more productive. I say, then, that 
cultivation with but few exceptions in these Provinces, only in the most advanced dis¬ 
tricts, has arrived at this the first step in its progress. In most districts this limit has 
not yet been attained. In the very bo.st, the circle of manured land round the village 
has begun to extend ; that is, some restitution is made to the exhausted soil: but this 
is only by natural process. There is no real outlay of money : capital is nowhere as 
yet applied to cultivation. 

13. But though it is the tendency in forward districts for cultivation to improve, 
still everywhere th(? greater portion of the manure produced in the village is burnt as 
fuel. Mr. Buck h.as entered carefnly into this subject, and it has to my knowledge 
drawn the attention of other persons, independent of Government and engaged in trade 
and agriculture, who have .studied the question, hoping for a double profit by substi¬ 
tuting cheap fuel for the manure now used as fuel, and retaining the manure for its legi¬ 
timate purposes. Inasmuch, then, as manure-burning decreases, by so much will the 
science of cultivation spread, and its results increase; and until this first stop is general, 
until all good land is not only cultivated, but highly cultivated and manured, it will bo 
impossible to say that any estimate beyond mere conjec:ture can bo made of what the 
soil will produce ; and no Government that is owmer of the soil, and that relies on land 
revenue as its chief source of inctome can afford to sacrifice its share in the vast probable 
increase that improved cultivation will bring. 

14. There should be no groat difficulty either in substituting wood (or perhaps 
coke) for the manure now used as fuel. There is hardly a -village in whose neighbour¬ 
hood there arc not ravines, or plains, or waste laud, that would produce abundance of 
fuel sufficient for all the wants of a people who indulge in its use merely for cooking 
purposes, and but seldom can afford to use it, or require it for warmth or comfort. 
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15. Nor, considering how unchanged and unchangeable are the customs of the 
people, do I see that any one can venture to say that if this margin is sacrificed an equi¬ 
valent increase may be expected from other sources, for wc have not as yet been able to 
find these other sources. There are but six large items of Revenue. I refer to a Finan¬ 
cial statement two years old, but it will answer my purpose. It shows :— 



Rs. 




Land Revenue, 

... 2,10,80,000^ 




Opium, 

... 79,50,000 




Salt, 

58,80,000 




Stamps, 

23,70,000 : 

> Total, 

Rs. 

41,99,20,000 

Customs, 

24,20,000 




E.xcise, 

22,50,000 




Other Items, 

87,10,000^ 

Grand Total, 

Rs. 

50,70,66,000 


16. Of these items, opium is preciarions, and the price obtained is a forced one. 
The salt revenue is certain, and perhaps might be increased ; but the receipts from it and 
the other sources named, excepting land revenue, are so small actually that a very large 
proportionate increase would not yield any great actual amount. I believe we must, 
for very many years to come watch and foster our land revenue, as the only clastic source 
of revenue ; we caunot afford to sacrifice a single chance of increasing it, or progress 
and improvement must cease, 

17. (4).—That the limits of cultivation have been attained. It seems almost 
superfluous to put on paper that as long as there is good fresh land available efforts 
will not be made to improve the cultivation of what is already under the plough. It is 
cheaper to break up good new land than to spend money on highly cultivating old land. 
It pays the poor, who have no capital and find their own labour, to break up even infe¬ 
rior land from which they can extract a living, and it follows that cultivation generally 
cannot improve, or rents rise generally from competition, until all culturable soil has 
been brought uuder cultivation. Of course, there are e.xcoptions—a proprietor, whose 
land is in the heart of the village and who has brought all that belongs to him under 
the plough, will improve what he has sooner than go far for fresh land, for the distant® 
makes the difference to him ; but tlicse cases cannot be numerous in any village and do 
not shake the general principle. 

18. A few years ago, I obtained a rule* from the Board of Revenue that the culti¬ 
vated area in the North-Western Provinces was 23,833,929 acres, and the culturable 
7,404,192 acres. The distribution, of course, is unequal, but it most apply to most dis¬ 
tricts, and to portions of almost all. None, then, liave altogether emerged from the first 
primitive stage, which is left only when all fairly good land is occupied. There is a long 
course of agricultural progress before them before permanence can be attained in any 
of the points 1 have noted. 

19. In all districts, also, there are large tracts of land, generally called oosur 
plans, impregnated with some deleterious salt, and which have hitherto been pronounced 
barren, and are unassessed; but there must be different degrees of this barrenness, 
and I am convinced experiments should be tided to reclaim themj to add to the 
productive area, to relieve densely populated tracts, to increase the (Government Reve¬ 
nue. There should be irrigation, silting from canals, deep ploughing, draining, manu¬ 
ring with suitable manure, ploughing in certain vegetable products previously sown. By 
some of these means large tracts of land at present barren might be converted into corn, 
producing land. 

20. Until all these plans have been tried, I cannot think these lands should be 
condemned as hopelessly barren. These lands are not of very many different kinds, 
but their extent is immense, so the return from any Successful experiment would be 
immense also. Nor do I see that the experiments need be costly, but they must be 
various, for non® of ua have any real knoM’ledge on the subject. 
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21. It would be difficult to over estimate the boon these reclamations would be to 
many of our thickly peopled districts. I have had before me a Settlement Officer’s 
report on ono pergunnah in Mynpoory (and the state of affairs he describes is, with 
small modifications, common to whole districts in the Doab) where all culturablo land, 
as far as our present limited knowledge of its capabilities goes, is under cultivation, 
and where just one half of the whole area is condemned as barren. The population is 
600 to the square mile, that is every square mile of cultivation has to support 1,200 
souls. I have reported on all this before, and on more than one occasion, and I have 
no wish to recapitulate; but it is easy to see that if this population goes on increasing, 
as it is certain to do, there must bo great competition for land, there must be improve¬ 
ments in cultivation, or they must be eating each other out of house and home—and 
all this time, though they are not aware of it probably, they must be on the verge of 
short allowances of food, as a few figures will show. 

22. Let the food of each soul bo three-quarters of a seer a day. Let all the 
land produce good grain. Then, each acre must produce 13 maunds of grain a year— 
and I have made no allowance at all for seed grain, cattle food, waste, unfavourable 
seasons, or for land that does not produce food, but certainly 33 per cent, should be 
allowed for all those contingencies. 

2.3. I say, then, that it is an imperative necessity for Government to provide 
some outlet for this excessive population. The necessity will be forced on Government, 
before long, and it would be as well to provide some outlet before the need actually 
forces itself into noti(Xi; and there can be no more suitable outlet than what reclama¬ 
tions of barren land would afford, the alternative being emigration to more thinly peopled 
tracts in our territories. 

24. Believing that our most advanced districts are entering on this phase, I can 
see no prospect, even in them, of the stability I require for a permanent Settlement. 
There must be excessive competition, and then a reaction—both disturbing influences 
on rents and prices. 

25. In the three or four last paragraphs I have disposed of the 5th and 6th points 
relating to tho probable fluctuations in population. 

26. (7).—That public works of a productive nature will not be carried on. It 
may bo assumed as certain that public works of this nature will proceed, if for no other 
reason, simply because we cannot afford to dispense with them. Para. 10 of tho 
Secretary to North-Western Provinces Government letter, refci-ring to para. 31 of the 
letter from the Secretary to Government of India, endeavours to show that an essen¬ 
tial difference exists between the effects of railways and canals, one increasing produce 
and the other prices; but there is a defect in the reasoning in this criticism. It is 
necessary to go further, and see whether they do not both affect the income from the 
land, or, as the Government of India puts it, whether they will not equally affect the 
value of the land. Now, a canal only affects the value of the land by increasing its 
produce, if that extra produce can bo removed and sold, and this the railway does. If 
tho land did not provide produce, tho railway could not exist; the canal increasing that 
produce helps the existence of the railway. Tho railway does not increase prices as a 
rule, for every grain dealer will tell you that it equalizes them ; the fact is, canal and 
railway act and re-act on each other in so many different ways, that it is impossible 
in such a question as this, to separate them—they both lead to the same result, they 
add to the value of land wherever they reach, and that is all that this present discussion 
attempts to consider. 

27. I am certain, though, that it takes a long time fully to devolope this increase 
in value, and tho increase spreads far away from the actual line of either railway or 
canal. It would be impossible to assign any limit, beyond a conjectural ono, to what 
this increase in value may be. Until it can be said that there shall be no more canals 

58 s 
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or railways. There must always be a saving clause in any permanent settlement, per¬ 
mitting an increase of assessment should any productive work be carried out within reach 
of tho otherwise permanently settled districts. 

28. (8).—That tho recent rise in prices is on a permanent basis, and that there 
is no chance of a reaction. 

The permanency of i)roscnt prices I have alread}' discussed. I believe in no such 
thing as permanency in prices; I b(ilieve every thing that rules these prices is in a state 
of transition. 

29. (9).—That there can be no similar exciting cause again forcing up prices. 
A fresh demand for cotton, or for any new staple, as rhea or jute, or a season of famine, 
or a continuance of successful trade, must send up prices. Whatever increases wealth, 
from any source, must find its way down to agricultural products keeping, up their 
prices and affecting rents. 

30. (10).—That we know already what tlie soil of many different, kinds produces 
of tho chief staples under various conditions of irrigation or dry cultivation. It seems 
needless to discuss this point, for, as a fact, it is well known that our knowledge 
on this point is very limited. Experiments are being now conducted to obtain this 
most necessary information, (which I believe to be the most important knowledge of 
all.) as the only sure guide in conjunction with prices to enable our Seftleineut Officers 
to decide what rents are just, and what revenue the land should yield. There are as yet 
no published data of any value on this subject. Some Settlement Officers have paid 
attention to tho matter, others affect to despise it; I do not myself see how they can 
test the rents they find without this knowledge. It is certain no landlord or farmer 
in England can succeed without most accurate knowledge on this suhjtct, and I do not 
see how wo can dispense with it hero. It is the most important point of all to ascer¬ 
tain before any permanent settlement can bo thought of. The principle on which tho 
Punjab Settlemeuts are made recommends itself to me before all others, for it is based 
on this knowledge. It declares that the Government has a right to a certain share 
of the [)roduco of the land. I think this is the only sound and rational basis on wliich 
the superstructure of a revenue settlement can be erecU'd. It is the source whence 
rents and revenue emanate. If its quantity is assumed, controversy as to the cor¬ 
rectness of rates never ceases. If it is omitted from the calculation, there is an iucom- 
pletent.'ss in the array of facts, making a flaw' penetrating to tho higlie.st proceodiug.s 
and fatal to all logical conclusions. Armed with correct information on tins point, and 
this information rectified by accurate tables of prices, the Settlement Officers procctcdings 
can hardly be impugned. 

31. It w'ill be seen from the above remarks from para. 5, that I do not see from 
what data adequate permanent rents can be arrived at, or that there is a single known 
condition existing which has any signs of permanency. 

32. The staples whose prices should be recorded for settlement purposes, are 
wheat, barley, gram, bajra. pul,s(!s, and snofar—and jx-rhaps Indian corn and jowar, anrl 
rice in certain places. Prices should be averaged every fivo years, but all years of 
scarcity should lx; omitted as exceptional: for in grain tiealing in this country, where 
bad seasons aro frequent and extend over a great extent of country, and no supplies can 
bo drawn from abroad, exceedingly high prices rule in famine years ; these prices aro 
signs of distress and not of thriving trade, and they would, if included in the average, 
exert an influence, the very reverse of what the circumstances require. It is hard to say 
whero this line should be drawn, I would omit those years from tho calculation in which 
the price of any of the staples selected was double tlie price in any other year in the 
period. 

33. Referring to the 4th para, of your letter, I think tho present standard of as¬ 
sessment (as I have reported before) at 50 per cent, of the rental, is far too great a share 
to relinquish to the proprietor. Formerly the revenue professed to be two-thirds of 
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the rental assets; the diffci’enee hotwoen the old rate and the new is one-sixth, or 
near)/ 17 per cent, in favour of the proprietor. 

34. It nuHt not be forgotten that laud has changed owners so often since British 
rule, thanks to the barbarous spoliations of proprietors’ rights at tlio last seillemeuts, and 
to our Civil Laws, which are so partial in their working, that there aro few senti¬ 
mental or political reasons left for givins easy terms, so that we might deal lightly with 
old proprietors and purchase their fidelity to onr rule- The opportunities afforded 
in 1857 sliowed that whole districts were disaffected, and prominent amongst the dis¬ 
affected were the old proprietors, or their descendants, who at once deposed the new 
men : and by common consent in their villages were reinstated in tlieir old positions 
and possessions. 

35. It cannot be said that the present lenient terms will repair the old mistake, 
and bring up a race who will be as faithful as their predecessors might have boeu un¬ 
der more judicious treatment, for we have introduced a now class of men iuto the ranks 
of lauded proprietors, who politically are uo sort of use to us, and in truth, are a stand¬ 
ing source of irritation and discontent. The new men are bankers, or old Govern¬ 
ment ofRciials, or sucessful mcimbers of the native bar; they are useless subjects and 
bad landlords, who have bought land merely as a speculation. These are, in hund¬ 
reds of instances in every district, absentees from their new possessions for the best 
of reasons—that they dare not trust their livo.s iiinogst their ten an try : and they aro 
represented by agents who have no sympathy with the people, but are selected for 
qualititis which keep the wound open botwcea the landlonl and the people, for they are 
harsh and grinding. Their position iu fact depends on their success iu ol)taining tho 
most they can get under the name of rout. Theso agents, dare not appear in their 
villages unless with a following sulliciontly strong to overcome all opposition. A few 
figures will show the position unior the now rules of the.se proprietors relatively to 
their former positions. 

.36. An estate yielding Rs. 1, 500 a year rent, under the old terms paid Rs. 
1, 000 a year revenue to (Toverumi'ut and Rs. 500 was left to the proprietor. 20 
per cent, is no very unusual rate of enhancement of the Govornmeut Revenue under 
the new scttlemeut, so the estate that used to pay Rs. 1,000 will now pay Rs. 1,200, 
and this being at half tho rent vl, assumes a full rental of Rs. 2,100, so tho pro¬ 
prietor gets Rs. 1,200 iast<'ad of Ks. 500, or an iucrea.so 110 per camt, with our laws 
to ensure that he docs get it. 1 cannot see that he has any sort of claim or a shadow 
of right to this great concessiou, or that we can afford to make it. I think wo should 
revert to the old rates whenevisr it is po.ssible to do so witliout breach of honour o^’ 
infraction of implied promises. 

37. Tlic rent-laws, where they relate to the riglits of sub-proprietors, by which 
term I mean tenants with rights of occupancy, must restrict the full demand for land 
revenue to which Goverment is justly outiilcd. It is no easy matter to establish in a 
Civil Court that the conditions arc fulfilled which admit of enhancing an hereditary 
tenant’s rent; tho process is expensive, and the risk of anadver.se judgment cannot be 
incurred except bv an opulent proprietor, and the law is administered by judges who 
to a great extent are ignorant of everything but the mere letter of tho law, for they 
have not graduated amongst people and in the Revenue Courts. Let each depart¬ 
ment discharge its own duties in full, and let all connected with rents and revenue be 
left to Revenue; Oificers, who have more knowledge and experionco of Revenue qnos- 
tious, and of the cu.stoms which aro at the back of every Revenue question, and are at 
least ns competent to decide them as the opposite branch of the service by whose action 
in the Appellate Courts they are now liabh; to be overruled. 

38. I think there cAn be no greater anomaly or error in system tlian to allow a 
Bengalee Moonslff to listen to an appeal from a Settlement Officer’s or Collector’s 
order on any revenue question. The Revenue Officer works in these respects with 
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his hands tied. A reversal of his decision, even by such an incompetent officer as a 
Bengalee Moonsiff is prejudicial to his authority ; his assessment, liable in all cases 
to such revision, is likely to be influenced below what he may think accurate and just 
by his certainty that he cannot array all his facts and knowledge and experience before 
the Lower Appellate Court, or that they would be understood and fairly valued, did 
he so array them. 

39. With reference to your third point, I do not see how a Settlement Officer 
can assume that rents can rise much beyond the highest rents he finds. He may 
expect a rise, and have reasons for his expectations, but he cannot possibly fix a limit 
to be reached in any given period ; but, unless the rise in prices has been very recent, 
he will probably find that rents have risen somewhere or other; and he is fully justified 
in assessing his revenue according to the highest rates he can find, trusting to a 
general rise to the highest level he has discovered, unless other circumstances intervene, 
which it is his business to find out and duly value. 

40. Or he may be guided by rates prevailling elsewhere. For instance, I see 
no reason why Furruckabad rates, which are low, should not be influenced by rates in 
Oawnpore, the adjoining district, which are high, there being no perceptible reason 
for the difference. The Settlement Officer can hardly take too wide a view of this 
question. 

41. But I should be very careful before I shortened the period for which settle¬ 
ments are made, or permitted enhancements of Revenue within that period. If there 
is no prospect of some stability, there will be an apathetic state ; a feeling that the pro¬ 
fits of capital invested will not he enjoyed, and that labour will be thrown away; that 
Government will benefit too much by the landlords’ outlay, and therefore it will not 
be given. Indian landlords are not much given to lay out capital in improvements; 
but still cases of their doing so are not unknown, and there must be no obstacle to 
their doing so in our system. I think a period of 25 or 30 years is none too long for a 
settlement to extend to. It admits of a certain recovery of all capital spent in improve¬ 
ments. 

42. As soon as a settlement was concluded, all possible assistance should be given 
by Government by tuccavee advances in tanks and wells, or by canals and roads, to 
force on agriculture, trusting to be recouped when the time for re-settlement came. It 
should be an important part of a District Officer’s duty to see to such duties, and the 
Government should insist on its being done. Let Government find the capital on 
easy terms for such improvements, for it will not be forthcoming from the Native 
proprietor. Its reward is sure to come hy-and-hye. 

43. No improvements should demand any alteration of the engagement during the 
period for which it was originally drawn up. If a canal is introduced, let the water 
be sold. If a rail-road is made, let it w'ork out the usual revolution in prices and rents 
which trade must bring, and let Government benefit by these rises when the time for a 
re-engagement arrives. 

44. The question here suggests itself uffiether Government has any right to 
regulate rents. As yet, it has no such right in law, but I think it has in equity, and 
that this right should be legalized and put in force at the time of settlement. I believe 
much good would result from a judicious exercise of such a right. As a fact, rents 
are often enhanced by the direct aid of Settlement Officers, but some prefer leaving 
rents to rise naturally, and assess the revenue on an assumed rental, trusting to time 
and the law to bring the actual rents up to their assumed standard. 

45. Wherever this is done it is clear that the rule of half rentals as a revenue 
basis is departed from; conjecture steps in, and no rule at all remains •, the landlord is 
left in the lurch by the Settlement Officer, and is driven to obtain what is by implica¬ 
tion said to be his just due, by a resort to laws which are expensive to put in force, 
which are uncertain in their action, which jealously guard tenants’ rights; and are 
administered by another department. 
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46. All this is very wrong, and it follows I think that rente should come under 
official revision at settlement, I would not exempt any class. Even the favoured 
hereditary occupant should come under the action of this revision. 

47. We have oroated these hereditary tenants in tliousanda where they never 
existed before, wheye thej' were satisfied with thoir previous stale of tenants-at-will 
(for the will was temperately and judiciously enforced from self-interested motives), 
and I do not know what good haa como of it, or is expected to como of it, A zemin¬ 
dar believes there is no more noxious weed in his village than his hereditary tenant, 
and ho roots him up if he can. Tins tenant does not add to our strength in any 
way; he intercepts a share of the Government revenue, and be is an impediment to 
revenue progress which it is hard to overcome. 

48. Some say they are the host tenants in a village. They are as often the worst; 
and they aro not good from the fact that they are hereditary, but merely because they 
are old occupants and have the best land. I cannot see why they should on these 
grounds be entitled to exceptional treatment, and impose a bar to our just and un¬ 
doubted right to enhance our revenue. 

49. But as they have beeu made and exist they must be accepted as they ar?, 
and their rights respected to hold at exceptional rates. There is no reason though 
why every term in the law should be in their favour. I believe we shall discover in 
time what an evil they are, and that their increase should not bo recognized by law. 
At present they are created as much by laches on the part of the zemindar, or by any 
other cause, that is, by accident; and tliis happy accident puts them under protection, 
and is a barrier to that enhancement of rent and revenue, which other subjects have to 
submit to and contribute their share of. 

50. I would empower the Settlement Officer to enhance their rents in all oases in 
which he was satisfied that the law, were it put in force, w’ould permit the enhancement, 
and thus save the landlord from being driven to litigation to enforce his just rights. 

51. If we attempt to extract from the landlord any part of these intercepted 
revenues, wo may be certain the landlord will prefer to apply a rough remedy (in thou¬ 
sands of cuses^, and prefer to resign bis embarrassing and profitless posiiiou ; or if he 
holds on he will recoup himself by extorting the most ho can get from his other 
tenants. 

52. Settlements have now been in progress for 15 years in these provinces, and 
1 have hardly met two Settlement Officers who agree in theory and principles. If all 
their ways are right, settlement work must be very easy: if many aro wrong, some effort 
should be made to lay down a code of instructions deciding theory and principles at 
least, and a few plain instructions in procedure. The Punjab Settlement Act requires 
this to be done. We might, with tbe greatest advantage, follow their example. 

53. I have known one Settlement Officer say he was not well practised in mcasuro- 
meute; he did not care for mcasureraeuts. I can bardJy imagine a more fata] error in 
a settlement than a wrong misisurement; it must involve an injustice to one side or tho 
other. I have known another officer declare no guide was necessary beyond existing 
rents; and another, that rent-rolls wore fabricated, and that rente were so irregularly 
imposed that they were no guides at all. Many affect to despise all attempts to discover 
what the amount of produce aciuaily is. Some raise rents to meet their standard, others 
leave the rents to grow by ordinary processes to tlioir standard. I have known an 
officer send up his own assistant's report on ront-rates, and his recommendations regard¬ 
ing assessments, and say that lie believed his assistant's conclusions were fairly near the 
mark, though ho questioned all his premises aud every process ho had employed. Thcro 
are as many opinions as there are men. 1 think this state of things should cease. 

54. Though I am no advocate for a permanent settlement, or for altering the 
terms of an engagement on any i)retext,and though I believe settlements for limited 
periods are the best and tho only ones our present oircumBtaaces admit of^ still 1 would 
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never revise the terms of a settlement, because the old period had run out. I would 
renew the old terms if possible, if prices and other conditions indicated that no great 
change had occurred, or I would enhance a percentage all round, trasting the former 
data more than they are trusted now. If possible, I would renew the old terms for a 
further period for the old cultivated land, and measuring up the new cultivation, assess 
it on the old rates, and leave them at rest. The untjertainty of what the result will be 
affects the value of property at least for the two years a settlement is in progress; the 
expenses of a new settlement are immense; the letting loose a swarm of Settlement 
Department subordinates over a district is an unmitigated evil, and a very costly one to 
the people. 

55. In this view, there are districts or portions of districts in these Provinces, 
which were perhaps highly assessed before, or have experienced hard times, in which 
I believe the advancement has not been as general as in other places. To these I would 
have assigned a further period on the old terms, or I would have mcasureed up only the 
new land and assessed it only. Briefly, I would have shortened the process as much as 
possible, or I would have altogether postponed it. 

56. To render this extension of settlement possible and on good cause shown, it 
would bo necessary to insist on the maintenance of a village history, to be kept up by 
the District Officer. In this history, opinions on the terms of settlement, whether light 
or fair, or heavy, the occurrence of famines, its changes of owners, and for what reasons, 
and any facta affecting its rent-paying capabilities, should be recorded. When the 
time for re-settlement approached, a well-kept record of this description would, 
clearly indicate whether the expensive process of a re-settlement should bo enforced, 
wholly, in part, or not at all. 

57. Finally, though I object altogether to a purely permanent settlement, I would 
let all settlements be as permanent as circumstances would admit, without over com¬ 
mitting the Government to a promise that it was actually permanent. It should depend 
entirely on the conditions of those facts which are considered when a settlement is made, 
and on which alone it could bo pronounced to be in a fit state to be altered. 


Report hy A. Cadell, Esq., Settlement Officer, Mozuffernuygur, 13t/t January, 1873. 

It. is well that this Note should bo begun with the avowal that on every ground 
I am opposed to a permanent settlement, as involving a large and incalculable loss to 
the State, and injuring rather than benefiting the great mass of the people. For, how¬ 
ever much a permanent settlement might benefit a daily decreasing number of pro¬ 
prietors, it would, I am convinced, do far more harm than good to the great muss of the 
agri(!ultural population; and if it bo still the maxim of Government, “ that the good 
treatment of the cultivators is the main object of all revenue management,” the idea of 
a permanent settlement ought, in my opinion, for ever to be abandoned. It may I pre¬ 
sume be assumed as notorious, that the agricultural population of the permanently-settled 
districts is not more prosperous than that of the districts in which the land revenue 
settlement is periodically revised; and it is a fact, which in the Upper Doab at least has 
been generally observed, that the cultivators of reveuue-frcio villages, which approximate 
most closely to permanently-settled estates, are almost invariably worse off than those 
even of the most heavily assessed estates. There are, I am aware, a variety of reasons 
which contribute to this result, but absolute independence of Government on the part 
of the landlord, does not tend to the kindly treatment ()f the tenant. Indeed experienw- 
shows that the tenant is best off where the State takes a largo share of the assets, and 
assesses that share at comparatively short intervals. 

2. The objections taken to temporary settlement are, that it entails trouble and 
expense upon the people, that it retards improvement, and that it necessitates a large 
periodical expenditure on the part of the State. The last objection is not in my opinion 
80 telling as it might at first sight appear, for on the whole the cost of re-settlement is 
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far more than made up for by the enhancement of the land revenue ; and in future this 
is likely to be even more the case than hitherto, for it may be assumed that Grovern- 
ment has now got to the end of its liberality, and that no further reduction of the pro¬ 
portion claimed by the State in the assets of the land is contemplated. The whole of the 
expense, too, attending a revision of settlement under the present rules, is by no means 
necessary for the mere rc-assessraont of the land revenue, but is, to a considerable extent, 
incurred on general administrative grounds, and the revision of those portions of th 
settlement record (not absolutely required for tbo re-assessmont of the land revenue) 
has been found necessary in permanently-settled districts. Our present policy is that 
of keeping up a starved permanent revenue establishment, and revising all tho village 
papers at intervals of 20 or 30 years; but it is quite possible that the record of argicul- 
tural customs and tenures should be so accurately kept up that no fresh papers, or at 
all events only a very few, would be required for the revision of assessment; and if this 
should ever come to pass tho expense of settlement operations would be greatly lessened, 
and the village papers, which are so necessary to successful administration of justice, 
would be much more useful than they are at present, and rc-sottlcmonts at intervals of, 
say, 20 years, might be effected at a minimum cost to the State, and without involving 
any great amount of hardship to the people. 

For what is in my opinion the main objection to temporary settlements, the trem¬ 
ble and expense involved to the people, would be in a great measure obviated if a great 
portion of tho work now done by tho Settlement Department were done through a 
permanent establishment well known to the people. For purposes of assessment, if the 
village papers were accurately kept up, all that would be required would bo a rough 
survey—a field-book, showing soils and areas, and a record showing the proprietors from 
whom, and tho proportions in which, tho newly-assessed revenue was to be levied. 

The third objection against temporary settlements is, I think, an exaggerated one. 
Even in revenue-free estates, improvemeuts requiring any great expenditure of capital 
are not very common ; and it is remarkable how little the few improving proprietors 
that exist ore restrained by approaching re-settlement; aud, still less, energetic cultiva¬ 
tors, as witness the reckless manner in which irrigation is extended even during settle¬ 
ment. Here, as at home, the true impulse to improvement is not merely tbo knowledge 
that all the benefit of the improvement will accrue to the owners of tho land, but sub¬ 
stantial aid in the form of money advances, which, if generally given, are much more likely 
in my opinion to hasten on improvement than a permanent restriction of the amount 
paid to Government, by what is proverbially the most thriftless class of tho community 
in all countries. 

3. I now proceed to discuss as briefly as possible “ the several points indicated by 
Government in respect of a permanent settlement.” 

I.—Whether it might be possible to lay down some standard of average rates 
below which no settlement shall be confirmed in perpetuity ? 

It would be very easy to lay down sonic standard of average rates below which no 
settlement should be confirmed in perpetuity, but such a standard would obviouslv only 
save Government from loss by the permanent settlement of backward or lowly-assessed 
estates—of estates which had been neglected by their landlords, and were below the aver¬ 
age of the pergunnah in progress, or which, without being backward in cultivation, bad 
been accidentally or on special grounds assessed at lower than average rates. But such 
standard rates would in no way prevent the State from sufforing from the permanent 
settlement, which would prevent it from sharing in the increasing rental of the best estates. 
Average rates too, unless applied to the different soil areas, would again exclude those 
estates which are inferior in natural fertility of soil to the average of tho porgunnah or 
circle. But it would, in my opinion, be useful to have such rates, not in order to draw 
a hard and fast line, but in order to secure full and sufficient explanation in the cape of 
the extension of permanent settlement to estates assessed at low rates, and where canals 
exist or are likely to be introduced: the only safe guide in the selection of estates for 
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permanent settlement is the general rule laid down by the Secretary of Sate, which 
moreover ought in my opinion to be interpreted in the manner most adverse to permanent 
settlement. For it may safely be stated that no canal official, any more than revenue 
officers, can predict with any approach to certainty the changes likely to take place in 
the distribution of canal water 5 and an officer, settling in permanence an estate as hope¬ 
lessly dry, might see, before his work in the district was well over, a canal distributary 
constructed wholly at the expense of the State, running through the middle of it. It 
would therefore, I think, he a rash measure in a district with any prospect of consi¬ 
derable extension of irrigation from canals (and there are very few which can be said to 
have no such prospect) to settle any estate in permanence not already fully irrigated ; 
and in the case of estates not irrigated or likely to be irrigated from canals, the true 
way to encourage extension of irrigation, is not in my opinion a permanent settlement, 
but a liberal and simple system of advances for land improvement. 

4 . At present in the Upper Doab a revenue rate on cultivation of Rs. 3 per acre 
may bo looked upon as a fair one for a well cultivated fully irrigated estate; aud on 
going over again my proposals for the permanent settlement of estates in this district, 
I find that there are only a few estates situated on the banks of rivers, and with a con¬ 
siderable area of uneven land, which could iu my opinion be permanently settled at 
a lower rate without incurring serious loss to the State; and there is probably no estate 
really fitted for permanent settlement but assessed at a lower rate, the grounds for tho 
exceptional treatment of which could not bo readily explained. Such a general stan¬ 
dard rate would restrict the extension of permanent settlement to estates highly and 
successfully cultiva^d: but this is I think very desirable, for permanent settlement on 
existing assets means simply that the energetic landlords, who Lave worked haitl and 
spent money and secured the irrigation of their estates, should pay a high assessment 
for over ; while the sluggish and unenterprising, or those who have purchased from them, 
should rcoeivo as a premium on their idleness, or on that of their predecessors, a light 
assessment iu perpetuity. It might no doubt be worth while to stereotype sucli in¬ 
equality, as well as to incur considerable loss, if the measure were to lead to great and 
rapid improvement; but experience in other countries as well ns in India, has shown 
that exemption from land revenue, or from the enhancement of it, does not necessarily 
involve the expenditure of capital on land. I have already stated that much as stan¬ 
dard rates would secure Government from loss by restricting the number of villages to 
be settled, it could not, I think, do more ; and I do not think that there is any reason to 
suppose that rents can be said “ to have reached their full present limit.” I am very 
much inclined to Ihink that in this neighbourhood the rise iu prices has had as yet but 
a comparatively small effect on rents; aud that the main cause as yet of the considerable 
rise of rents in this neighbourhood, is due to improved <;ultivation and increased com¬ 
petition. A rise iu prices is not of course an unmixed good to the agriculturist, for it 
increases the cost of all labour. A rise in prices therefore of 25 per cent, does not 
necessarily involve a rise in rents in that proportion : and if the rise in rents were mainly 
due to the rise in prices, it might have been expected that the highest reilts would have 
risen as well as tho lower ones. But this has not generally been the case : the rents of 
the many estates have risen to the level, or nearly to the level, of the few ; but the rents 
of the estates, which were thirty or forty years ago in a very high state of prosperitv, 
have hardly if at all risen. 

5. That tliis state of things will last for ever, or ove«r for any length of time, can¬ 
not of course be looked for. Tlw best estates have, it would seem, been almost station¬ 
ary, while the poorer tosvnships have been making rapid progress and coming up with 
them. In canal-irrigated tracts, indeed, the voiy best, most fully irrigated estates of 
thirty years ago, have probaUy hardly perceptibly improved. Tho general tendency 
has been to extend the area of tolerably high cultivation, not to cultivate still more 
highly than of old the fields which bore the best crops; and ono of the results of the 
rapid extension of canal-irrigation has heeu that much of the labour formerly devoted 
to the best of the lands of the thickly populated townships, has been diverted to the, in 
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former days, comparatively neglected fields, which the supply of easy irrigation has 
rendered capable of producing the best crops. This circumstance has, I believe, boon 
the chief cause of the phenomenon which has so much surprised partially informed per¬ 
sons, that Settlement Officers now-a-days are—^in the Upper Uoab at least—assessing at 
rates which are almost identical with those used by their predecessors 30 years ago. 
As far as I know the recent assessments in Meerut have been based on rates not in excess 
of those assumed by Sir Henry Elliot in 1836, and by Mr. Plowdon in 1840; and the new 
rates proposed in this district are rather below than above those of the adjoining per- 
gunnahs of Meerut. This similarity of the new rates to the old I have tried to justify 
by the assertion that the average of every kind of soil is worse than it was 30 years ago; 
that the irrigated land has extended so rapidly, that although the areas of the best crops 
have been doubled, their extent in proportion to the irrigated land is less than before 
that the average dry loam is worse than of old, because so much of the best level land 
has come under irrigation, and because tho increased extent of irrigated land employs 
all the labour and care of tho agricultural population, steadily increasing as it is. That 
the average bhoor or sand is inferior to that under cultivation 30 years ago, may safely 
be attributed to the fiict that a good deal of tho very worst land has been brought under 
ciiltlvation, so that in this way the average has been lowered, and this result has to a 
certain extent been aided by the extension to the best of tho sandy land of irrigation 
from the canal, and the consequent extension of this land from the area of dry sand. 

6 . That all these changes combined have had the effect of almost exactly balane- 
int' tho effect on the rent-rates which would have been cx(',rcised by the substantial 
rise in prices, by tho improvement of cultivation, and by the increased competition, is a 
coincidence which, however remarkable, is in no way likely to continue. Although the 
total rental of such tracts has enormously risen, these tracts have during the last 30 
years been passing through a transition state, during which rent-rates have not mate¬ 
rially risen in the best estates, while in the backward estates they have risen only to the 
standard not uncommon in their better cultivated neighbours 30 years ago. That these 
rates will, 30 or even 20 years hence, continue to remain stationary, there is, I think, no 
reason to expect. In a great many, not only of the best estates, but the best tracts, iri’i- 
gation cannot be greatly extended. No very startling change is to be looked for ; rising 
prices, an increasing population, and a steadily increasing demand for land will have 
their effect on the rent-rates, and a general rise may be anticipated. 

7 . It is unfortunate that the absence of statistics should prevent an accurate 
comparison between the rents of 30 years ago, and those of tho present day; but in this 
district any such comparison is in most cases difficult. Where rents wero collected by 
crop rates and in kind, every improvement in cultivation and every rise in price gave 
the landlord his full share in the increased produce of tho soil ; and in most of the 
populous fairly cultivated townships, the crop rates and the share of the produce taken 
by the landlords were so high, that little enhancement was practicable, so that here too 
in this respect at least the backward estates have been gaining upon the bettor villages, 
while these latter have stood still. 

Thirty years ago money rents were exceptional, and where recently kind rents 
have been changed into money rents, there are few cash rents of the old settlement with 
which to compare the new ones. In tho tracts again in which here and there cash 
rates existed 30 years ago, the introduction of canal-irrigation has so entirely clianged 
tho character of the various soils, that no exact comparison of tho old and new rates 
can be made. It would appear, however, from instances here and there in which com¬ 
parison can he made, that in fair and good estates rent-rates have risen 10 to 25 per 
(jeiit., that in the b<^st estates the rise has been the least, and therefore that the rise in 
rents hitherto has, in all probability, been more duo to improved cultivation and increased 
competition than to the rise in prices. It is also to be noted that in the cases in which 
the. apparent ris<'. has been tho greatest, the rents of 30 years ago were fixed by the 
Settlement Department, and were probably rather low than otherwise. 
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8 . And there is no good reason for the supposition that the rise of prices is yet 
at an end, and at all events there is every likelihood that a few years more will show 
results, which will make it (sertainto everyone that prices have risen permanently, and 
it is necessary that this conviction should become general, not only among officials 
and others, but among the agricultural community, before rents should rise very mate¬ 
rially on this account. 


For my part I do not think that the most recent rise has as yet had much effect 
upon rents. The moderate rise which might fairly have been assumed after the famine 
of 1861-62, has no doubt been taken into consideration, but that was a rise of about 
10 per cent, since tlio former settlement in 1841, not of 20 or 25 as may now -with safety 
be assumed. Nor do I think that we have any reason to suppose that prices have 
reached their present limit, or at all events that the average price which can be assumed 
now, will not before long be exceeded. For it is to the average of a considerable num¬ 
ber of years that we must look, not to the average of the last five or six, whieffi has been 
nearly if not quite equalled by that of similar periods many years ago. Nor do the 
causes, which have been chiefly instrumental in effecting a rise in prices, appear to have 
come to an end ; and the competition for land, which has hitherto had more to do with 
the rise in rents than the enhancement of the price of agricultural produce, is becoming 
year by year more eager. 

9. It has been already stated that an accurate comparison of rent-rates is in this 
district difficult, but the comparison of assumed rentals in 1841 and 1863, and for 6 
pergunnahs in 1871, shows the advance in the as.sets of the district; and it is notorious 
that for the great majority of the perguunahs in this district, the rental assumed has 
been extremely moderate:— 






Assumed rental 

Assumed rental 






of former settle- 

of present settle- 

Increase assumed. 





ment, 1841. 

ment, 1861-63. 






Es. 

Es. 

Ks. 

Bngrah, 

• •4 

* • * 

• 4 * 

],29,54S 

1,63,382 

38,839 

Churthawal, ... 

• • « 



98,115 

1,22,614 

24,399 

Ourdhuupuor, ... 


• •• 

• «« 

29,187 

34,484 

6,247 

t^hsmlcc, ... 

t*« 



1,80,459 

2,40,114 

59,656 

'Xbanah Bhowun, 




84,3S6 

1,14,162 

29,796 

Jhinjlmtiab, 




' 94,584 

1,11,396 

16,812 

Kairansb, 



• •• 

74,3.t6 

1,04,614 

30,258 

Bldowlee. ... 




66,857 

68,250 

1,393 

Boorhanaiiy 

• • • 



1,12,525 

1,39,692 

27,167 

Shikarpuor, ... 

• • « 

tf • 

• *4 

1,69,078 

2,06,6U3 

47,524 

Kandhlab, ... 

*«• 

• •4 

• •• 

1,51,134 

2,22,820 

71,686 



Total, 

• •• 

11,70,204 

15,17,980 

3,47,776 or 
30 per cent. 






Assumed rental 

Assumed rental 






of former settle- 

of present settle- 

Increase assumed. 





ment, 1841. 

meut, 1871. 






Es. 

Es. 

Es. 

Khatoiilee, 


... 


98,869 

1,83,606 

84,737 

dnusuth, 

... 



84',228 

1,64,696 

80,468 

Bboomab Siimbulherab, 

• • » 

... 

... 

70,788 

1,06,697 

rApproximate.l 

35,909 

Bhoolrurheree, ... 

• •• 

• 44 


80,260 

1,69,577 

79,317 

MoozuffernuEgur, 


... 

• •4 

89,961 

1,61,231 

71,270 

Foorebupar, 

... 

44 « 

... 

86,420 

1,19,969 

(Approximate.) 

34,549 



Total, 

... 

5,09,526 

8,96,776 

3,86,250, or 
75 per ceut. 

Grand Total 

of District, 


16,79,730 

24,18,756 

7,34,026, or 





44 per ceut. 
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10. The above statement shows that even in pergunnahs not affected by canals 
the increase to the assets during 20 years has been verj’ considerable, and this increase 
has, it is pretty certain, been as a rule under-stated. In Shikai'poor, for example, the 
rent-roll has been calculated from the jumma on the assumption that the assessment 
was a half-asset oni?, whereas in half the irergunnah the land revenue was assessed at 
from 70 to 80 per cent., so that the assumed assets of 1841 ought probably to have been 
stated at a lower figure, while tho assets of 1861 arc lower than they might be. In 
Kandhlah, in tho same way, the assets of 1841 are almost certainly higher than they 
were assumed to be, while tho estimate of the assets in 186*3 is an extremely moderate 
one. In pergunnahs like Boorhanah and Sliikarpoor, where there was little land left to 
bring under tho plough, tho increase to the rent-roll has been due to improved culti¬ 
vation, which has increased tho areas of the best soils, and partly no doubt, although 
the change from kind to money rents makes this less clear, to a rise in the rent-rates. 
However this may be, even the assumed rentals stated show a large advance over those of 
30 years ago; and there can bo little doubt that for by far the great portion of the dis¬ 
trict, the assumed rental has been stated at considerably below rather than above a fair 
rental of the land; and so far from the ri.se of rents being at an end, I am inclined to think 
that, even in the tracts in which there has been the greatest enhancement of the gross 
rental, the rise is only now beginning; and it is pretty certain that if no great catastrophe 
occurs, the declared rental of the revenue-paying land in the district will, before the 
period of the present settlement expires, very largely exceed the assumed rental entered 
in the foregoing statement. 

11 . In the event of a permanent settlement being concluded^ I am stronglv of 
opinion that the assessment should be fixed permanently in grain or other produce, and 
that the money value should ho calculated at intervals of, say, 30 years. As some con¬ 
siderable period is required to show with certainty the tendency of prices, I think that 
the interval should be a considerable one. In tho Upper Doab wheat would, I think, be 
the staple by which the increase of prices should be tested; and wliere fixed quantities of 
produce have been fixed as rent, wheat has always, as far as my observation goes, been 
chosen by the people. With this protection to Government, and with the restriction of 
the measure to the fully irrigated, highly cultivated, and fully assessed estates in the 
district, permanent settlement could do comparatively little harm to the revenue, but 
it could also do comparatively little good. 

12. With reference to the present system of temporary settlements, I think that 
it is too late now to discuss whether 50 per cent, is a sufficient share to take for the 
State. The promise of a 50 per cent, assessment is looked upon by the people in a very 
different light, from the vague prospects which have been hold out of a permanent set¬ 
tlement. The former has not only been talked of and written about, but actually grant¬ 
ed, and I hold that it would be in the highest degree inexpedient for Government to 
make any alteration. Nor do I think that a 50 per cent, as.sessment is inadequate, 
except iii canal-irrigated tracts; and in them the Stah^ has, by its present system of assess¬ 
ment, relinquished to the landlord nearly half of the indirect profits from tho canal; and 
this is in my opinion to be remcdiisd, not by increasing the share of tho rental taken by 
Government, but by charging full market rates for canal-wator, and thus preventing the 
rental from being unduly raised by the relinquishment on the part of Governmtmt of 
its obvious rights as owner of the canal. 

1 do not think that any discretion should be allowed to tho Settlement Officer of 
assessing particular estat(!S, or the estates of particular classes, at more than half assets. 
As a matter of fact, he can and does exercise his discretion in favour of numerous and 
needy communities, and I do not think that ho should be formally empowered to take 
from any estate a share greater than that fixed for all. It is better that the wealtbiei 
landlords should pay a little loss than they might pay, rather than that the share of the 
assets to be taken by the State should be left an open question, and that more chances 
and inequalities should be introduced into settlement. 
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13. II.—Tho question whether “ the operation of the rent-laws results in restrict¬ 
ing the full demand for land revenue to which the Government may be justly entitled/’ 
is one regarding which experience varies very much. For ray own part I have no 
complaint to make either of this portion of tho rent-law or its administration, and I am 
inclined to think that on tho whole the action of the Courts has had a good effect in 
checking too rapid and wholesale enhancements. They give too a protection which tho 
privileged tenant has a right to demand, and which may sometimes be necessary now- 
a-days, when the margin allowed to tho landlord is so great that he may find it to his 
advantage, and often seemingly does, to attempt to rackront the tenant e\'en pending 
settlement. 

14. III.—This is a question regarding which I find it difficult to make any very 
definite answer, and regarding which it would be difficult to lay down any fixed rule. 
In this district whon fixing an assessment for 20 years, I do not as rule assess at rates 
in excess of tliose assumed; and where there is no special ground for other procedure, 
fix the assessment at half of what I consider a full rent-roll, and mean to fix as sneh. 
As a rule the estates in which any eousidorablc rise in tho reutiil during tho period of 
sottlemcnt is taken for granted, are formerly backward estates in which the previous 
jumma was exri’omoly low, and in whie'a a considerable enhaucoraent has been taken. In 
such cases the landlord may be well able to pay the enhanced jumma, and owing to the 
ro-adjustraent of the rent-roll his iucomo may be increased ; but still the enhancement 
all at once of tho rental to the full standard might press heavily on the cultivating body. 
Such cases are dealt with not on the assumption that enhancement of rent-rates 
beyond the prevailing standard may be looked for, but on tho plain ground that tenants 
without capital and paying extremely low rents, must be brought gradually to pay 
tho prevailing standard rates, or at least rates only a little below tluiiu. One great 
advantage of short terms of settlemeut would be that there would be less temptation 
than there is to make assumptions of this kind, which are always more or less dangerous. 
If it should be found possible so to keep up tho records of landholders’ and cultivators’ 
rights that periodical revision should not be necessary, and so to render the work of as¬ 
sessment so simple and ine.xpensiye, that 20 years’ settlements would bo unobjectionable 
on the score of expense, the assumption of a prospective rise in the rent-rates might bo 
wholly abandoned ; and the only grounds for assessment above tliii lialf of a fair standard 
rental at the time of settlement, would be prospective increase of eultit'ation or irriga¬ 
tion, geglect on tho part of the landlord to secure a fair standard of cultivation, or tho 
fixation of a low rental tor a period in consideration for the tenants. 

15. It would, I consider, be extremely inexpedient to leave the assessments open 
to re-adjustm(int during a temporary settlement on any ground whatever, except perhaps 
the introduction of canal-irrigation. If tho assossnumt should on any ground l)ocomo 
intolerably heavy, Government would havo to reduce it; but I think it very much 
better that Government should forego any slight advantage which it might possibly be 
able to obtain during sottlemcnt, rather than it should introduce any needless uncertainty 
into the land settlement. In the case of rerguunah Bagbput and in other similar 
instances, Government may lose something, hut it will probably be in the end a gainer, 
by leaving the people to themselves for 20 years. Constant jneddling with settlements 
is a process both expensive and unsatisfactory, and would probably have the effect of 
retarding the rise of rents. When canal-irrigation is introduced pending settlement 
tho case is different, the change is immediate and apparent; but oven here I would rather 
prevent any important change in tho rent-rates owing to this cause, by charging full 
water rates, than by adding any specual rate on irrigation during tho period of settle¬ 
ment ; and if the canal revenue administration wore in this way improved, and if setlle- 
menls were made for periods of 20 years, there would be even less necessity than there 
now is for re-adjustincnt of the Government demand. 

IG. I do not wish to underrate the utility of landlords, but altliough they are 
extremely useful in saving Government from the ordinary management of estates, 
they are not as a rule to he trusted for improvement, unless with the aid of the State ; 



